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UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH  - UNITY  OF  HUMANKIND 

SUMMARY  AND  EVALUATION 
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Introduction 

We  know  that  powerful  currents  flow  in  the  depths  of  the 
oceans  even  though  we  cannot  see  them.  The  day-to-day 
struggle  is  with  storms  and  calms,  with  the  rain  and  the 
waves.  Yet  these  great  hidden  currents  affect  the  climate  of 
whole  regions. 

It  is  somewhat  the  same  in  the  ecumenical  world.  Our 
routine  work  is  concentrated  on  the  tangled  complex  of 
immediate  problems,  crises  and  responsibilities  and  it  is 
easy  to  forget  that,  below  this  variegated  and  turbulent 
surface,  currents  of  ideas  and  thoughts  are  moving  on,  and 
that  it  is  these  which  shape  the  ecumenical  movement  and 
determine  its  theological  vitality  and  spiritual  climate. 

One  such  current  is  the  reflection  on  the  theme  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church  and  the  unity  of  humankind.  The  purpose 
of  this  booklet  is  to  describe  the  developments,  course  and 
effects  of  this  current  of  reflection.  "Unity  of  the  Church 
- Unity  of  Mankind"*  is  not  simply  a Faith  and  Order  theme. 

As  will  be  clear  from  chapters  1 and  5>  it  is  a fundamental  - 
possibly  the  most  important  - theme  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  as  a whole.  The  studies  conducted  by  Faith  and 
Order  on  this  theme,  summarized  in  chapters  2 to  4,  represent 
no  more  nor  less  than  the  wide-ranging  and  diversified 
programme  of  research  into  this  question. 

From  1969  to  1974,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
invested  much  of  its  energies  in  taking  soundings  on  the 
theme  "Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Mankind".  Contri- 
butions were  elicited  from  study  groups  in  many  countries. 

From  time  to  time,  groups  of  theologians  met  to  study  and 
collate  these  contributions.  So  far,  however,  no  conclusive 
treatment  satisfactory  to  the  Commission  has  been  achieved. 

Nor  was  this  to  be  expected,  since  the  theme  itself  is  too 
much  in  flux.  This  was  shown  very  clearly,  for  example,  by 
the  Fifth  Assembly  in  Nairobi  in  1975* 

Nevertheless,  in  the  studies  conducted  over  a number  of 
years,  certain  aspects  have  emerged  which  are  worth  retaining. 
The  following  chapters  are  an  attempt  at  such  a stocktaking. 
The  diversity  of  the  contributions  to  the  theme  have  made 
selection,  analysis  and  summary  necessary,  of  course,  but  I 


* When  the  theme  was  formulated,  the  term  "mankind"  was  not 
yet  debated  as  a sexist  term.  Only  in  1974  the  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order  decided  to  give  preference  to  terms  like 
humankind  or  humanity.  The  reader  will  find  that  in  this 
analysis  the  term  "mankind"  is  kept  where  the  title  of  the 
study  is  quoted,  whereas  in  my  own  text  I have  used  other 
terms  which  are  felt  to  be  less  open  to  sexist  critique. 
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have  tried  to  allow  space  for  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
contributions  of  study  groups  and  for  the  hitherto 
unpublished  texts.  This  will  also  help  to  show  something 
of  the  complex  process  every  ecumenical  theme  goes  through 
in  the  member  churches.  Last  but  not  least,  it  provides 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  - somewhat  belatedly  - our 
thanks  to  all  who  have  participated  in  this  study. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  for  thinking  it  timely  to 
attempt  such  a stocktaking  on  the  theme  "Unity  of  the 
Church  - Unity  of  Mankind"  at  this  present  juncture.  Some 
Christians  have  warmly  welcomed  the  fact  that  the  aspect  of 
unity  of  humankind  has  at  last  been  recognized  as  an 
important  theme  for  the  ecumenical  movement.  They  regard 
reflection  on  the  "unity  of  the  Church"  in  isolation  as  an 
anachronistic  ecclesiocentric  provincialism  and  are  eager 
to  see  all  ecumenical  resources  concentrated  on  achieving 
long-overdue  progress  in  the  problems  facing  humanity. 

The  present  work  will  make  it  clear,  in  face  of  such  views, 
that  the  ecumenical  movement,  through  its  Faith  and  Order 
Commission,  has  maintained  the  irreducible  critical  distance 
between  Church  and  humankind. 

Other  Christian  groups  in  the  member  churches  of  the 
World  Council  - and  here  we  must  mention  the  conservative 
evangelicals  in  particular  - are  inclined  to  regard  the 
theme  "Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Mankind"  as  a 
betrayal  of  the  real  task  of  the  ecumenical  movement . The 
Faith  and  Order  studies  have,  as  they  see  it,  created  the 
theoretical  basis  for  the  WCC 1 s enrolment  in  the  struggle 
for  world  unity.  The  mission  to  unbelievers  and  the  task 
of  gathering  the  true  children  of  God  from  all  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  into  the  kingdom  of  God  has  been  lost  from 
view,  and  so  the  WCC  has  become  an  instrument  serving  the 
eschatological  activities  of  the  Anti-Christ.  Those  who 
take  this  view  may  learn  from  this  stocktaking  that  the 
difference  between  Church  and  humankind  has  been 
steadfastly  maintained.  They  can  gather  from  the  following 
survey  the  reasons  why,  in  ecumenical  thinking,  the 
inescapable  responsibility  for  humankind  arises  out  of  the 
very  cause  which  the  Church  exists  to  serve.  The  praise  of 
God  and  service  to  our  fellow  human  beings,  the  proclamation 
of  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ  and  concern  for  humankind 
in  danger  of  self-destruction  - these  are  expressions  of 
that  obedience  of  faith  which  Christians  owe  for  the  sake 
of  the  whole  of  God’s  creation.  It  would  be  a great  step 
forward  if  this  interpretation  helped  to  set  the 
controversies  between  conservative  evangelical  circles  and 
the  "Geneva"  ecumenists  on  a more  realistic  footing. 

This  summary  is  no  more  than  an  interim  account.  It 
attempts  to  point  up  the  most  important  results  of  the 
study  process  so  far.  At  the  same  time  it  opens  up  a new 
round  in  the  debate.  Part  II  aims  to  indicate  some  issues 
and  problems  which  will  need  to  be  considered  in  our 
future  discussions.  Barkat , Itty  and  von  Wahlert  provide 


us  with  some  perspectives  derived  from  political  sciences, 
economics  and  biology,  areas  which  an  ecumenical  discussion 
cannot  bypass.  The  following  three  contributions  by  Nave- 
Levinson,  Nasution  and  Hewage  show  in  a very  compact  and 
lively  way  how  the  unity  of  humankind  is  conceived  and 
believed  in  the  Jewish  faith,  Islam  and  Buddhism.  We  shall 
have  to  listen  carefully  to  these  world  religions  in  order 
to  assess  adequately  the  scope  and  options  which  this  theme 
opens  to  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  three  contributions 
by  Margull,  Smolik  and  myself  are  intended  to  add  a few 
observations  and  clarifications  to  the  theological  debate 
on  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  unity  of  humankind. 

I am  deeply  grateful  to  all  whose  contributions  have 
made  this  interdisciplinary  type  of  work  possible  which  is 
of  elementary  importance  for  this  concern.  I am  also 
deeply  indebted  to  John  Deschner  whose  concluding  comments 
offer  some  important  pointers  for  the  discussion  which 
needs  to  continue,  both  within  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
and  in  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a whole. 


Translated  from  the  German 
by  the  Language  Service,  WCC 


Geiko  Miiller-Fahrenholz 


' 


■ 
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I.  The  Emergence  of  the  Study: 

“Unity  of  the  Church — Unity  of  Mankind” 
Uppsala  1968 


The  profound  influence  of  the  idea  of  the  unity  of 
humankind  on  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  at  Uppsala  is  not  in  dispute.  To  a greater  extent 
than  any  previous  ecumenical  assembly,  the  Uppsala  meeting 
was  faced  with  the  hopeful  yet  alarming  features  of  a world 
society  rapidly  growing  into  a global  village.  It  was  said 
that  the  world  had  set  the  agenda  for  Uppsala  ! The 
ecumenical  approach  to  problems  was  deeply  influenced  by 
the  economic,  political,  cultural,  racial  and  technological 
aspects  of  an  independent  world.  The  message  of  the  Fourth 
Assembly  begins:  ’’The  excitement  of  new  scientific  discover- 
ies, the  protest  of  student  revolts,  the  shock  of  assassin- 
ations, the  clash  of  wars:  these  mark  the  year  1968.” 

Reading  the  section  reports,  one  finds  the  same  rather 
dismayed  sense  of  global  trends  and  changes.  In  the  report 
of  Section  1 on  ’’The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Catholicity  of  the 
Church”  we  read: 

”We  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  shocks  and  turmoils  of 
our  time,  as  conflicts  between  races  and  nations  tear 
apart  the  fabric  of  our  common  life,  as  developed  and 
developing  countries  become  more  and  more  alienated 
from  each  other,  and  ideologies  and  crusades  clash  in 
deadly  struggle  for  survival.  The  miseries  of  men 
multiply."  ^ "The  churches  need  a new  openness  to  the 
world  in  its  aspirations,  its  achievements,  its 
restlessness  and  its  despair  ....  This  is  the  more 
evident  at  a time  when  technology  is  drawing  men  into 
a single  secular  culture,  a fact  which  underlines  the 
essential  truth  of  human  nature  as  of  one  blood,  in 
equal  right  and  dignity  through  every  diversity  of 
race  and  kind  ..."  3 

The  report  of  Section  II  on  "Renewal  in  Mission"  begins 
by  stating:  "We  belong  to  a humanity  that  cries  passionately 
and  articulately  for  a fully  human  life.  Yet  the  very 
humanity  of  man  and  of  his  societies  is  threatened  by  a 
greater  diversity  of  destructive  forces  than  ever."  ^ A 
similar  note  is  struck  in  the  report  of  Section  III  on 
"World  Economic  and  Social  Development":  "We  live  in  a 
new  world  of  exciting  prospects.  For  the  first  time  in 
history,  we  can  see  the  oneness  of  mankind  as  a reality. 

For  the  first  time,  we  know  that  all  men  could  share  in  the 
proper  use  of  the  world’s  resources.  The  new  technological 
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possibilities  turn  what  were  dreams  into  realities  . .."  ^ 

The  report  of  Section  IV  on  "Towards  Justice  and  Peace 
in  International  Affairs"  states:  "The  word  of  God  testifies 
to  the  unity  of  creation  and  to  the  unity  of  all  men  in 
Christ.  We  Christians  who  have  often  denied  this  unity 
observe  how,  through  science  and  technology,  the  world  is 
being  tied  together  in  interdependence.  The  nations  are 
thereby  both  threatened  and  made  dependent  on  one  another." 


Many  more  such  statements  could  be  quoted,  reflecting 
the  common  conviction  that  humankind  in  all  its  ambiguous 
global  interdependence  constitutes  the  framework  of 
reference  for  ecumenical  Christendom.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  also  a challenge  to  ecumenical  "loyalty  to  the  earth", 
finding  expression  in  witness  and  service  at  the  many  focal 
points  of  conflict  in  this  complex  situation.  For  unity  is 
not  yet  here.  Certain  contours  and  phenomena  can  be 
discerned  in  outline,  but  all  of  them  bear  the  marks  of 
ambivalence,  anticipation  and  apprehension.  Against  this 
the  Assembly  confidently  and  boldly  witnesses  to  the  one 
Lord  of  the  world  who  reveals  himself  to  mankind:  "Behold, 

I make  all  things  new I"  Just  as  a magnifying  glass 
focuses  the  sun's  rays  on  a specific  point  and  produces  a 
flame,  so  the  Assembly's  affirmations  of  faith  focus  on 
the  one  who  alone  can  guarantee  a new,  reconciled  creation. 
So,  we  find  in  the  message,  for  example,  the  statement: 

"God  ...  speaks  the  liberating  word.  We  hear  him  say  - I 
go  before  you.  Now  that  Christ  carries  away  your  sinful 
past,  the  Spirit  frees  you  to  live  for  others.  Anticipate 
my  kingdom  in  joyful  worship  and  daring  acts." 


Such  courageous  action  in  the  direction  of  a renewed 
humanity  implies  a willingness  to  be  committed  on  many 
fronts  and  this  in  turn  accounts  for  a considerable  centri- 
fugal approach  to  ecumenical  work.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  ask  whether  Christendom  is  capable  of  achieving  this? 
Does  it  not  bear  in  its  own  body  all  the  marks  of  division 
and  disarray  found  elsewhere?  If  a reconciled  humanity  is 
the  goal,  to  work  for  this  goal  at  once  confronts  us  as 
Christians,  afresh  and  urgently,  with  the  task  of  working 
for  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Christians  can  only  render 
practical  service  to  humankind  if  they  work  together  in 
ecumenical  solidarity.  "In  a time  when  human  inter- 
dependence is  so  evident,  it  is  the  more  imperative  to 
make  visible  the  bonds  which  unite  Christians  in  universal 


fellowship . " 
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In  this  context,  the  importance  of  the  key  phrase 
"a  genuinely  universal  council"  9 for  the  future  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  is  obvious.  Uppsala  connects  the  duty 
of  Christians  to  seek  the  unity  of  the  Church  with  the 
renewing  and  unifying  grace  of  God  at  work  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  As  the  Church,  in  the  obedience  of  faith, 
tries  to  live  in  accordance  with  this  grace,  it  can  also 
be  said:  "The  Church  is  bold  in  speaking  of  itself  as  the 
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sign  of  the  coming  unity  of  mankind." 

Uppsala  thus  posited  two  poles  which  must  guide  the 
ecumenical  movement:  openness  (service  for  the  unity  of 
humankind)  and  concentration  (service  for  the  unity  of 
the  Church) . The  Assembly  therefore  defined  the  future 
work  of  Faith  and  Order  as  follows:  "We  are  in  agreement 
with  the  decision  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  at  its 
meeting  in  Bristol  to  pursue  its  study  programme  on  the 
unity  of  the  Church  in  the  wider  context  of  the  study  of 
the  unity  of  mankind  and  of  creation."  11  At  the  same 
time,  the  assembly  emphasized  a second  aspect:  "The 
restoration  and  fulfilment  of  the  unity  of  the  churches 
is  the  most  urgent  task  to  which  Faith  and  Order  has  to 
call  them."  -*-2 

All  the  elements  which  led  almost  inevitably  to  the 
study  project  "Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Mankind" 
were  already  assembled  here.  Faith  and  Order  lost  no  time, 
therefore,  in  turning  to  this  task.  But  before  looking  to 
see  how  this  study  developed  - and  is  still  developing, 
for  the  task  remains  unfinished  - it  is  fitting  perhaps 
to  look  back  into  the  pre-Uppsala  period  to  see  how  the 
ideas  which  were  so  influential  and  important  at  Uppsala 
originated  and  developed. 


* * * * * 


II.  Retrospect: 

Motives  and  Themes  Leading 

to  the  Emergence  of  the  Theme 

“Unity  of  the  Church — Unity  of  Mankind” 

1937-1967 


It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  explain  interest  in 
the  theme  "Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Mankind"  solely 
as  a result  of  the  Uppsala  assembly  itself.  Like  every 
major  assembly,  the  Uppsala  assembly  in  1968  was  itself 
the  reflection  of  various  ideas  and  currents  of  thought^ 
present  in  the  preceding  period,  in  this  case  the  '60s. 

In  speaking  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  Uppsala 
assembly  was  reflecting  the  developments  of  those  years. 

For  example,  it  was  in  these  years  that  the  North-South 
conflict  between  the  rich  societies  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  and  the  poor  societies  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere began  to  loom  up.  The  failure  of  the  First 
Development  Decade  of  the  United  Nations,  launched  with 
such  high  hopes,  was  imminent.  The  increasing  entangle- 
ment of  the  USA  in  the  Vietnam  War  helped  to  undermine 
confidence  in  the  moral  relevance  of  democratic  systems. 

The  dramatic  murder  of  the  Kennedy  brothers  and  of  Dr 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr  were  symptoms  of  the  growing  violence 
in  political  and  racial  confrontations. 

We  have  to  remember,  too,  that  the  '60s  were  also 
marked  by  a desire  for  reform.  Young  people,  especially 
students,  became  the  champions  of  proposed  reforms  in 
politics,  science,  and  social  questions.  No  one  questioned 
the  possibility  of  growth  and  the  practicability  of  change 
and  reform.  When  traditional  behaviour  patterns  and 
political  and  social  values  were  successfully  challenged, 
an  optimistic  protest  movement  with  its  sights  set  on 
justice  began  to  gain  a hearing.  After  all,  it  was 
frequently  pointed  out,  there  was  the  courageous  attempt 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  to  achieve  socialism  with  a 
human  face.  (This  movement  was  brutally  suppressed 
shortly  after  the  Uppsala  assembly.)  There  was,  after 
all,  the  brave  Vietnamese  people  which  proved  a match  for 
even  the  mightiest  world  power.  For  many  of  the  third- 
world  nations  there  was  the  achievement  of  independence 
and  the  beginning  of  the  independent  development  of 
their  countries.  And  there  were  the  reformers,  particular- 
ly among  the  younger  generation.  A "theology  of  hope" 
became  the  banner  of  this  decade. 

While  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  the  influence  of  these 
movements  and  currents  in  intensifying  a sense  of  the 
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indivisibility  of  humankind  in  ecumenical  circles,  it 
would  be  equally  mistaken  to  regard  the  interest  of 
ecumenical  theology  in  the  one  humanity  merely  as  a 
reaction  to  these  currents  or  even  to  talk  of  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  ecumenical  movement  to  the  world’s  agenda. 

A more  reasonable  assumption  would  be  that  these 
events  and  changes  in  the  '60s  simply  reinforced  and  under- 
lined a theme  and  a task  already  implicit  in  the  emergence 
of  the  modern  ecumenical  movement,  namely,  the  task  of 
reflecting  on  the  significance  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

This  suggests  that  we  should  review  the  most  important 
landmarks  in  the  life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and 
ask  how  it  has  viewed  the  relationship  between  the  Church 
and  humankind.  What  motives  and  pressures  were  operative 
in  the  decades  prior  to  Uppsala  which  led  finally  to  the 
choice  of  the  specific  theme  ’’Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity 
of  Mankind”? 

We  begin  with  the  year  1937*  In  that  year,  the  Second 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Edinburgh  followed 
hard  on  the  heels  of  the  Second  World  Conference  on  Life 
and  Work  in  Oxford.  Both  conferences  are  of  material 
significance  for  our  enquiry.  The  year  1937  seems  a 
natural  starting  point,  therefore,  for  this  retrospect, 
especially  as  it  was  also  at  that  time  that  the  initial 
steps  were  taken  for  the  creation  of  a world  council  of 
churches . 2 

1.  Oxford  and  Edinburgh.  1937 

In  its  message  to  the  Christian  churches,  the  1937 
Oxford  Conference  on  Life  and  Work  declared: 

"The  first  duty  of  the  Church,  and  its  greatest  service 
to  the  world,  is  that  it  be  in  very  deed  the  Church  - 
confessing  true  faith,  committed  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  will  of  Christ,  its  only  Lord,  and  united  in  him  in 
a fellowship  of  love  and  service.  We  do  not  call  the 
world  to  be  like  ourselves,  for  we  are  already  too  like 
the  world.  Only  as  we  ourselves  repent,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  corporate  bodies,  can  the  Church  call 
men  to  repentance . "3 

At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  surprising  that  a 
conference  on  "life  and  work"  should  lay  such  emphasis  on 
being  "in  very  deed  the  Church".  But  though  this  might 
appear  a defensive  ecclesiocentric  statement,  it  points 
in  reality  to  an  intensely  self-critical  procedure.  The 
churches  are  summoned,  in  obedience  to  their  one  and  only 
Lord,  to  become  a fellowship  of  love  and  service.  This 
fellowship,  however,  is  nothing  less  than  the  practical  and 
ethical  reflection  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  eccles- 
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iocentric  Oxford  position  is  then  used  to  summon  the  Church 
out  of  all  those  relationships  of  dependence  and  captivity 
where  it  lets  itself  be  influenced  too  intimately  by 
national  or  racial  ideas,  etc.  The  clearest  and  most 
ominous  example  of  this  danger  in  those  days  was,  of  course, 
the  temptation  of  the  churches  in  Germany  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  pressured  by  Adolf  Hitler's  National  Socialist 
regime  into  becoming  a "German"  or  Aryan  "church". 

But  this  deliberate  ecclesiological  emphasis  has 
another  aim,  too;  namely,  to  enable  the  churches  to  face 
the  whole  of  humankind  with  this. call  to  repentance  and 
to  achieve  a "world-fellowship". 

This  gives  the  phrase,  "to  be  in  very  deed  the  Church", 
a combative  vigour  vis-a-vis  humanity.  Knowing  itself 
bound  to  its  Lord  in  the  unity  of  love  and  service,  the 
Church  can  join  the  world's  quest  for  fellowship  in  a spirit 
of  critical  solidarity.  Thus  the  Oxford  Conference  declares 

"On  every  side  we  see  men  seeking  for  a life  of  fellow- 
ship in  which  they  experience  their  dependence  on  one 
another.  But  because  community  is  sought  on  a wrong 
basis,  the  intensity  of  the  search  for  it  issues  in 
conflict  and  disintegration.  In  such  a world  the  Church 
is  called  to  be  in  its  own  life  that  fellowship  which 
binds  men  together  in  their  common  dependence  on  God 
and  overleaps  all  barriers  of  social  status,  race,  or 
nationality. "5 

We  find  here  a reference  to  a "unity"  of  humankind, 
certainly,  but  it  is  a false  unity,  a unity  based  on  false 
premises,  a unity  which  produces  disunity  and  conflict. 

The  Faith  and  Order  Conference  in  Edinburgh  in  1937 
wrestled  in  a similar  way  with  the  problems  of  unity  and 
disunity  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world.  In  its  statement 
on  "The  Church's  Witness  in  the  World  Today",  it  began  by 
describing  the  mutual  entanglement  of  the  human  race  and 
the  destructive  consequences  this  entails  for  the  common 
life  of  men,  for  example,  in  racialism,  economic  disloca- 
tion and  war.  Then,  pointing  to  the  many  attempts  to 
deepen  fellowship  among  the  nations,  it  askedr 

"But  is  it  remembered,  even  among  Christians,  what 
priceless  gifts  the  Church  brings  to  those  who  thus 
seek?  For  the  Church  is  more  than  international... 

For  her,  the  unity  of  mankind  is  not  an  aspiration 
but  a fact . She  begins  with  the  tremendous  fact  of 
God's  love  in  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  the  life  of  the 
Church  is  constituted.  She  knows  that  rooted  in  this 
love  there  is  a fellowship  which  men  do  not  create 
but  into  which  they  are  brought.  A Church  that  is 
truly  ecumenical  and  that  realizes  its  own  universal 
and  supra-national  character  has  priceless  boons  to 
confer  upon  the  world. 
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It  is  significant  that  the  phrase  "unity  of  mankind" 
is  used  here  as  a matter  of  course.  It  is  presented  as  a 
"fact",  but  it  needs  to  be  added  that  the  text  does  not 
talk  of  an  empirical  fact.  It  is  an  affirmation  of 
Christian  faith,  which  sees  the  unity  of  humankind  to  be 
rooted  in  the  love  of  God.  The  Church’s  own  life  is  also 
rooted  in  this  same  love.  Thus,  out  of  this  theological 
affirmation,  a profound  inner  correlation  is  developed 
between  Church  and  humanity.  The  twofold  nature  of  the 
call  to  unity  emerges  clearly  here.  The  search  for  the 
unity  of  the  Church  is  born  of  obedience  to  God.  This, 
too,  comes  out  impressively  in  Archbishop  Temple's  opening 
sermon. 7 But  the  missionary  and  diaconal  form  of  the 
Church's  unity  is  authenticated  in  relation  to  the  whole 
of  humankind.  But  as  long  as  the  unity  for  which  people 
strive  is  not  rooted  in  the  love  of  God,  it  is  false  and 
misdirected.  The  Church's  service  for  the  unity  of 
humankind  is  therefore  essential. 

2.  Amsterdam.  19^8 


When  the  World  Council  of  Churches  came  into  existence 
at  its  First  Assembly,  three  years  after  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  the  immediate  task  was  to  deal  with  a 
catastrophe  which  had  already  been  anticipated  fearfully 
in  1937*  The  theme  was  "Man's  Disorder  and  God's  Design", 
a theme  which  itself  reveals  something  of  the  charac t er sit ic 
worldwide  outlook  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  A glance  at 
the  assembly's  message  makes  this  still  clearer: 

"When  we  look  to  Christ,  we  see  the  world  as  it  is  - 
His  world,  to  which  He  came  and  for  which  He  died.  It 
is  filled  with  great  hopes  and  also  with  disillusionment 
and  despair  . . . There  are  millions  who  are  hungry, 
millions  who  have  no  home,  no  country  and  no  hope.  Over 
all  mankind  hangs  the  peril  of  total  war  . • . As  we  are 
met  here  from  many  lands,  we  pray  God  to  stir  up  his 
whole  Church  to  make  this  Gospel  known  to  the  whole  g 
world  and  to  call  on  all  men  to  believe  in  Christ...". 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  work  of  the  whole 
Church  and  the  service  of  all  humankind  is  clear  in  these 
statements.  This  twofold  form  of  service  is  rooted  in 
christology.  Because  Christ  in  his  life  and  death  identified 
humself  with  the  whole  of  humanity,  the  Church,  in  its  life 
and  witness,  is  to  proclaim  this  good  news  to  all  men  and 
women  in  a credible  way. 

This  view  is  unfolded  in  the  section  reports  of  the 
Amsterdam  assembly.  In  Section  II,  the  missionary  emphasis 
is  underlined:  "The  present  day  is  the  beginning  of  a new 
epoch  of  missionary  enterprise  ..."9  Sections  III  and  IV 
stress  the  political  and  social  dimension  of  the  sending  of 
the  whole  Church  into  all  the  world.  But,  throughout,  the 
note  of  repentance  and  renewal  is  constantly  heard.  "...  It 
is  required  to  be  faithful  to  the  Gospel  and  to  realize  more 
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fully  its  own  nature  as  the  Church."  10  This  phrase 
connects  directly,  of  course,  with  the  statements  which 
were  made  in  Oxford  in  1937*  Here  again,  because  of  the 
strong  christ ological  reference,  the  emphasis  is  on  being 
"in  very  deed  the  Church".  For  simply  to  be  the  Church 
certainly  does  not  mean  remaining  the  Church  as  it  has 
always  been  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  means  being  refashioned 
ever  afresh  in  accordance  with  the  Gospel  and  mission  of 
Christ.  We  find  this  underlined  in  the  following  statements: 

"The  Church  must  find  its  way  to  the  places  where  men 
really  live.  It  must  penetrate  the  alienated  world 
from  within  ...  (This)  can  be  done  fully  only  if,  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church  recovers 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times,  to  see  the  purpose  of  God  working  in  the  immense 
movements  and  revolutions  of  the  present  age,  and  again 
to  speak  to  the  nations  the  word  of  God  with  author ity ." H 

Similarly,  the  divine  mandate  to  seek  the  unity  of  the 
Church  is  connected  to  the  service  of  humankind: 

"The  Church  ...  is  equipped  with  the  various  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  for  the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

She  has  been  set  apart  in  holiness  to  live  for  the 
service  of  all  mankind,  in  faith  and  love,  by  the 
power  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord  and  according 
to  his  example. "12 

These  few  pointers  will  serve  to  underline  the  fact 
that  the  Amsterdam  assembly  presupposes  something  which 
may  be  called  the  unity  of  humankind.  It  speaks  of 
humanity  as  a whole  in  a way  which  reveals  a sense  of  its 
common  danger,  need  and  disorder.  The  unity  of  humankind 
is  also  presupposed  in  the  application  of  Christ's  call 
to  mission  and  service  to  all  people  without  distinction. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  assembly  did  not 
deal  specifically  with  the  theme  "unity  of  mankind"  as 
such . 

3.  Evanston.  1954 

In  a brief  survey  of  the  Second  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  Evanston  in  195**  > we  shall  do  well 
to  begin  by  considering  the  substantial  statement  on 
"Christ  - Our  Hope".  This  basic  document,  which  the 
assembly  adopted  with  some  critical  comments,  is  really  an 
extended  commentary  on  the  main  theme  "Christ,  the  Hope  of 
the  World".  The  following  quotation  is  from  the  concluding 
summary : 

"To  whom  do  we  say  what  we  say  here?  We  say  it  in  the 
first  place  simply  to  the  WORLD  whose  hope  - whether 
it  be  a Christian  or  a non-Christian,  a believing  or 
an  unbelieving  world  - Jesus  Christ  is.  The  world  ... 
that  God  has  loved  from  all  eternity  in  Jesus  Christ. 
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To  this  world  God  has  spoken  through  him.  In  him  God 
has  taken  upon  himself  the  world's  sin,  its  guilt,  its 
darkness  and  its  death,  that  from  all  these  the  world 
might  be  delivered.  In  his  resurrection  God  has  made 
manifest  to  all  who  believe  on  him  the  world's 
salvation  and  its  true  life.  As  judge  of  the  world 
he  will  appear  as  God's  final  revelation  to  every  ear 
and  every  eye  and  as  the  final  goal  of  all  God's  ways. 
To  testify  to  the  world  concerning  the  world's  hope  is 
the  meaning  of  the  Church's  existence  in  every  age  and 
every  clime,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  all  we  have 
said . "*-3 


Two  things  are  made  clear  in  these  words.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  christo- 
logical  concentration.  God  in  Christ  is  the  beginning, 
centre  and  goal  of  the  world.  But  just  because  this  is 
so,  there  is  also  a universal  and  cosmic  note  in  what  is 
said  of  the  world.  "World"  stands  here  for  God's  creation, 
including,  therefore,  the  whole  of  humankind.  The  assump- 
tion is  that  in  God's  sight  humankind  constitutes  a unity. 
Whether  Christian  or  not,  whether  believing  or  not,  within 
the  horizon  of  God's  creation  and  of  Christ's  own  royal 
sovereignty  and  its  fulfilment  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
humankind  is  nevertheless  a unity.  It  is  a unity  even 
and  indeed  especially  where  it  denies  this  unity,  destroys 
it,  ignores  it.  The  very  sin  which  grips  and  pervades  all 
is,  as  it  were,  the  negative  sign  of  this  unity  of  all 
humankind . 


To  what  extent  does  this  document  link  the  unity  of 
the  Church  with  this  one  world?  It  states:  "The  mission 

of  the  Church  aims  at  gathering  all  men  into  unity.  The 
disunity  of  the  Church  contradicts  that  purpose."1^  It 
is  therefore  the  essential  missionary  task  of  the  Church 
which  demands  the  unity  of  the  Church  so  that  it  may  be 
able  to  further  the  unity  of  humankind.  Humankind  cannot 
achieve  its  unity  if  there  is  no  unity  in  the  Church.  The 
Church's  missionary  task  is  here  the  connecting  link 
between  humankind  and  the  Church.  In  another  place  the 
document  establishes  the  connection  at  an  ethical  level: 


"Our  calling  lays  upon  us  responsibilities  for  seeking 
a better  social  and  political  life  ...  Obedience  to 
God's  will  must  lead  the  believer  into  the  heart  of 
all  the  world's  sorrow,  pain  and  conflict  ...  The  cry 
for  help  of  the  world's  people  for  bread  enough  to 
sustain  life  in  their  bodies  must  be  heard  by  the 
Christian  as  the  cry  of  Christ."1^ 

The  intimate  connection  between  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  obedience  holds  good  at  the  world  level,  there- 
fore. Implicit'  in  Gcd's  call  is  the  obedience  of  Christ- 
ians in  helping  peoples  in  their  sorrows  and  struggles. 

When  we  turn  next  to  the  section  reports  of  the 
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Evanston  assembly,  the  first  general  point  to  be  noted  is 
that  this  intimate  connection  is  not  always  adhered  to  with 
the  same  sharpness  of  focus.  The  report  of  Section  I ("Our 
Oneness  in  Christ  and  Our  Disunity  as  Churches")  concentrates 
on  Church  unity.  More  specifically,  this  report  is  concerned 
with  the  unity  given  in  Christ  and  its  implications  for 
Church  unity  today.  The  further  question  of  how  this  unity 
bears  on  the  unity  of  humankind  as  a whole  is  left  out  of 
the  discussion. 

The  report  of  Section  IV  ("Christians  in  the  Struggle 
for  World  Community")  offers  a rather  different  picture. 

As  was  to  be  expected  here,  the  focus  is  on  questions 
concerning  the  whole  of  humankind.  We  find  here  the 
lapidary  statement:  "The  world  community  has  become  inter- 

dependent . The  assembly's  use  of  the  term  "inter- 
dependent" anticipates  the  frequent  use  of  this  word  in  the 
later  study  on  "Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Mankind". 

This  interdependence  has  repercussions  for  the  unity  of  the 
churches.  The  section  report  expresses  this  as  follows: 

"For  the  Christian,  the  ecumenical  fellowship  of  the 
churches  is  evidence  of  the  progress  towards  this  goal, 
and  of  God's  use  of  the  Christian  Church  as  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  world  order.  Further,  by  its 
supra-national  character,  the  Church  also  provides  the 
point  of  meeting  where  the  search  for  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Christ  in  its  bearing  on  all  the  problems  of 
human  society  may  be  pursued  in  faith  and  hope  as  well 
as  in  love's  creative  power. 

The  existence  of  a profound  connection  between  the 
Church  and  human  society  is  indicated  even  here  by  the 
rather  guarded  phrase  "point  of  meeting".  The  very  fact 
that  "the  way  is  so  broken  up  and  divided  that  inter- 
national agreement  seems  remote  at  the  moment makes 
the  resources  of  faith,  hope  and  creative  love  given  by 
Christ  to  his  Church  of  such  basic  importance  for  the 
whole  of  humankind. 

Section  V shows  even  more  clearly  the  connection 
between  the  unity  of  humankind  and  the  unity  of  the 
churches.  The  theme  of  this  section  was  "The  Churches 
amid  Racial  and  Ethnic  Tensions".  The  conclusion  of  the 
report  states: 

"We  are  concerned  here  with  our  hopes  for  the  peace 
and  unity  of  all  mankind,  but  what  greater  hope  there 
would  be  if  only  our  Christian  unity  were  achieved,  a 
unity  transcending  the  ethnic  and  racial  differences 
of  all  believers.  There  is  an  urgent  and  immediate 
task;  when  it  is  accomplished  how  great  the  further 
contribution  that  we  might  make."1^ 

How  intimately  unity  and  peace  among  all  men  are 
related  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  very  clear  here. 
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This  unity  stands  in  ethical  function  to  the  unity  and  peace 
of  humankind. 

Our  survey  of  the  Second  Assembly  need  be  extended  no 
further.  Quite  clearly,  the  Evanston  assembly  is  able  to 
affirm  a unity  of  humankind.  It  does  so  firstly  from  a 
theoligical  angle.  Because  of  the  divine  action,  there  is 
a unity  which  it  is  impossible  to  question.  It  also  does 
so  by  speaking  of  sin  as  characteristic  of  all  humankind, 
and  as  resulting  in  ever  fresh  divisions  and  wars.  Human- 
kind's divided  history  is,  as  it  were,  the  negative  proof 
that  sin  turns  the  unity  of  humankind  into  its  exact 
opposite . 

This  is  why  the  Evanston  assembly  is  able  sometimes  to 
assert  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  must  not  be  sought  for 
its  own  sake.  On  the  contrary,  this  quest  for  church  unity 
must  be  regarded  as  an  elementary  contribution  to  the  demon- 
stration of  the  limits  to  the  powers  of  division  and  to  the 
liberation  of  forces  making  for  the  unity  and  peace  of  all 
people . 

4,  New  Delhi.  1961 

Our  next  stopover  on  this  retrospective  journey  must  be 
the  Third  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  New 
Delhi  in  1961.  The  theme  "Jesus  Christ,  the  Light  of  the 
World"  combines  the  life  of  the  churches  rooted  in  Christ 
closely  with  their  worldwide  significance,  just  as  Evanston 
had  already  done.  Proof  of  the  fundamentally  missionary 
structure  of  the  ecumenical  movement  may  already  be  discerned 
in  the  decision  to  affirm  the  universal  radiance  of  Jesus 
Christ  within  a country  most  of  whose  inhabitants  do  not 
regard  themselves  as  belonging  to  him.  The  very  fact  of 
meeting  in  a country  which,  more  clearly  then  than  now, 
considered  itself  as  forming  part  neither  of  the  eastern 
bloc,  nor  of  the  NATO  group  of  countries,  and  was  playing 
a key  role  among  the  "young"  developing  countries  is  also 
an  indication  that  the  ecumenical  fellowship  was  prepared 
to  confront  developments  and  needs  which  also  exist  in  the 
richly  populated  and  materially  poor  countries  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  When  it  is  also  recalled  that  at  New  Delhi  the 
great  Orthodox  churches  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria  and 
Romania,  as  well  as  other  independent  mission  churches, 
joined  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  it  was  at  New  Delhi  that  the  ecumenical  movement  began 
to  be  demonstrably  a fellowship  spread  over  the  whole  world. 

These  general  observations  need  to  be  borne  in  mind 
when  we  ask  about  the  possible  impulses  and  ideas  provided 
by  New  Delhi  on  the  theme  "Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of 
Mankind" . 

All  three  sections  of  the  Third  Assembly  reflect  on 
the  main  theme  and  speak  in  different  ways  about  the  world 
embracing  work  of  God  which  began  to  shine  forth  in  Jesus 
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Christ.  He  is  ’’the  light  that  enlightens  every  man”. 

’’...The  whole  world  is  the  continuing  concern  of  the  Father's 
love.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  all  men  that  the  Son  of  God 
became  man.’’^  Elsewhere  it  is  said  that  "the  love  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
source  and  goal  of  the  unity  which  the  triune  God  wills  for 
all  men  and  creation".  From  these  few  quotations,  it  is 

clear  that,  when  the  Assembly  spoke  about  God,  it  had  also 
to  speak  about  the  one  humanity.  When  God  is  known  to  be 
creator  and  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  the  unity  of 
humankind  is  presupposed.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  in  J.  Sittler’s 
main  address  on  the  theme  "Called  to  Unity"  that  the  cosmic 
dimension  finds  clearest  expression.  "It  is  the  thesis  of 
this  address  that  our  moment  in  history  is  heavy  with  the 
imperative  that  faith  proposes  for  the  madly  malleable  and 
grandly  possible  potencies  of  nature,  that  holiest,  vastest 
confession  that  by  him,  for  him  and  through  him  all  things 
subsist  in  God,  and  therefore  are  to  be  used  in  joy  and 
sanity  for  his  human  family."2^  Sittler's  point  of  departure 
is  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  and  the  view  of  unity  he 
arrives  at  is  one  which  embraces  the  Church,  humankind  and 
nature.  Nature,  too,  is  included  in  God's  redemptive  work. 
There,  too,  the  destructive  principalities  and  powers  pursue 
their  work.  Sittler  affirms: 

"When  millions  of  the  world's  people,  inside  the  Church 
and  outside  of  it,  know  that  damnation  now  threatens 
nature  as  absolutely  as  it  has  always  threatened  men  and 
societies  in  history,  it  is  not  likely  that  witness  to  a 
light  that  does  not  enfold  and  illumine  the  world  as 
nature  will  be  even  comprehensible. "24 

The  cosmic  breadth  of  Sittler's  reflections  startled 
many  of  those  present  at  the  New  Delhi  assembly.  For  he 
relates  the  unity  of  the  Church  to  the  unity  both  of  human- 
kind and  of  creation  and  the  ethical  conclusion  is  reached 
that  the  effectiveness  of  unity  is  to  be  measured  by  ardent 
service  on  behalf  of  "this  threatened  earth". We  meet 
here  statements  which  can  only  be  properly  understood  in 
recent  years  now  that  the  ecological  crisis  is  a familiar 
topic  of  conversation. 

But  the  reports  of  New  Delhi  show  that  people  in  the 
sections  were  prepared  to  follow  Sittler's  view  only  as  far 
as  anthropological  and  social  processes  were  concerned. 

Even  so  we  come  across  statements  which  had  not  yet  been 
made  in  this  form  in  Evanston.  In  Section  I,  for  example: 

"The  whole  world  has  become  for  the  first  time  in  history 
an  interdependent  world,  in  which  the  peoples  of  all  lands 
either  must  solve  their  problems  of  living  together  in  peace 
or  must  perish  together. "26  The  problem  of  interdependence 
is  clearly  recognized  here,  as  is  also  the  ethical  challenge 
of  worldwide  peace.  These  are  approaches  which  would  be 
taken  up  in  greater  detail  in  the  studies  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  ten  years  later. 
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What  is  striking,  however,  is  that  these  ideas  are 
advanced  in  the  section  on  "Witness”.  The  section  on  "Unity" 
where  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  was  concentrated  betrays 
no  sign  of  this  view.  Central  here  is  the  subsequently 
famous  definition  of  the  unity  of  the  churches  in  all  places: 

"We  believe  that  the  unity  which  is  both  God's  will  and 
his  gift  to  his  Church  is  being  made  visible  as  all  in 
each  place  who  are  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  and  confess 
him  as  Lord  and  Saviour  are  brought  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
into  one  fully  committed  fellowship,  holding  the  one 
apostolic  faith,  preaching  the  one  Gospel,  breaking  the 
one  bread,  joining  in  common  prayer,  and  having  a 
corporate  life  reaching  out  in  witness  and  service  to 
all  and  who  at  the  same  time  are  united  with  the  whole 
Christian  fellowship  in  all  places  and  all  ages  in  such 
wise  that  ministry  and  members  are  accepted  by  all,  and 
that  all  can  act  and  speak  together  as  occasion  requires 
for  the  tasks  to  which  God  calls  his  people. "^7 

Although  this  definition  does  speak  of  the  worldwide 
unity  of  the  Church,  the  emphasis  is  quite  clearly  on  local 
catholicity.  The  unity  described  here  is  primarily  unity 
in  the  local  situation.  Certainly,  attempts  were  made  to 
relate  this  unity  in  all  places  to  the  wider  ecumenical 
organizations  (member  churches,  confessional  families). 

But  there  is  no  attempt  to  relate  this  concept  of  unity  to 
humankind  and  to  the  threats  inherent  in  its  state  of  inter- 
dependence . 

On  the  basis  of  this  rapid  survey,  it  can  be  said  that 
in  New  Delhi  the  World  Council  of  Churches  caught  a clearer 
sight  of  the  whole  of  humanity  than  ever  before.  The 
radical  conflict  between  the  rich  and  poor  countries  became 
more  visible  from  New  Delhi  than  it  was  from  a great  western 
city.  The  revolutionary  developments  in  science  and  techno- 
logy, the  acceleration  of  social  changes,  and  the  worldwide 
ramifications  of  these  processes  undoubtedly  made  it  easier 
to  understand  humankind  as  a whole  and  in  some  undefined 
sense  as  the  subject  of  a shared  history.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  Sittler's  address  in  particular  also  intro- 
duced into  ecumenical  discussion  an  approach  which  provided 
the  theological  coordinates  for  a line  of  thinking  in  which 
it  was  possible  to  see  humankind  and  nature  as  a unity. 

3.  Between  1961  and  1968 

These  reflections  on  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  have  brought  us  to  the  decade  which  was 
to  end  by  focussing  explicitly  on  the  theme  "Unity  of  the 
Church  - Unity  of  Mankind".  Our  survey  has  made  it  clear 
that  from  1937  onwards  impulses  can  be  discerned  which 
point  ever  more  clearly  to  this  theme.  Three  such  impulses 
may  be  distinguished.  (l)  From  a strictly  theological  angle, 
a universal  and  even  cosmic  scope  increasingly  appears.  This 
cosmic  scope  arises  out  of  the  characteristic  Christ ological 
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concentration  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  (2)  The  ecumen- 
ical movement  becomes  increasingly  conscious  of  itself  as  a 
worldwide  fellowship  and,  in  doing  so,  discovers  the  ever 
broadening  range  of  its  missionary  and  ethical  responsibili- 
ties. (3)  The  ecumenical  movement  achieves  a fresh  under- 
standing of  the  world  and  humankind.  Whereas  in  1937  human- 
kind was  still  thought  of  as  a somewhat  static  and  theor- 
etical entity,  by  the  beginning  of  the  ’60s  it  is  realized 
that  the  world  is  an  interdependent  whole  and  that  the  unity 
and  interrelatedness  of  humankind  has  itself  the  character 
of  a historical  process. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  some  of  the  streams 
and  events  which  influenced  the  '6 Os  were  enumerated.  It 
can  now  be  seen  more  clearly  that  these  things  helped  to 
reinforce  the  third  of  the  impulses  just  mentioned.  In 
other  words,  the  easier  it  became  to  recognize  the  processes 
leading  to  interdependence  and  the  increasing  pace  of  these 
processes,  the  more  keenly  aware  people  necessarily  became 
of  the  historical  character  of  the  unity  of  humankind.  But 
once  the  unity  of  humankind  is  seen  as  history,  the  more 
self-evident  it  becomes  that  we  have  a responsibility  for 
this  history.  This  prepares  the  ground  for  the  ecumenical 
movement  to  recognize  and  to  define  its  theme,  namely,  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  as  its  contribution  to  this  responsi- 
bility of  and  for  humankind.  This  connection  then  also 
emerges  at  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  held 
in  Geneva  in  1966.  Indeed  this  conference  coincides  with 
the  climax  of  the  process  of  increasing  awareness  we  tried 
to  describe  above.  We  give  a typical  excerpt  from  that 
conference : 

"The  Church  is  called,  in  the  world,  to  be  that  part  of 
the  world  which  responds  to  God's  love  for  all  men,  and 
to  become  therefore  the  community  in  which  God's 
relation  to  man  is  known  and  realized.  The  Church  is 
in  one  sense  the  centre  and  fulfilment  of  the  world. 

In  another  it  is  the  servant  of  the  world  and  the  witness 
to  it  of  the  hope  of  its  future.  It  is  called  to  be  the 
community  in  which  the  world  can  discover  itself  as  it 
may  become  in  the  future." 

Such  statements  are  obviously  strongly  informed  by  a 
sense  of  the  Church's  historical  responsibility  for  human- 
kind and  its  possible  future.  The  existence  of  the  Church 
is  a paradigm  of  what  humankind  is  still  to  become.  It 
hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  such  statements  anti- 
cipate those  of  Uppsala  in  1968.  The  connection  with 
Geneva  1966  comes  out  clearly  in  the  well  known  phrase  of 
the  Uppsala  assembly  that  "the  Church  is  bold  in  speaking 
of  itself  as  the  sign  of  the  coming  unity  of  mankind". 

It  only  remains  now  to  consider  the  work  of  Faith  and 
Order  between  the  third  and  fourth  assemblies.  It  has 
already  been  noted  that  the  famous  New  Delhi  definition  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church  still  did  not  relate  that  unity  to 
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the  unity  of  humankind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  turned  readily  to  the  study  of  "Unity  of 
the  Church  - Unity  of  Mankind"  seven  years  later  in  1968. 
Developments  must  have  taken  place  between  1961  and  1968, 
therefore,  which  made  this  broadening  of  Faith  and  Order's 
work  possible. 

First  hints  of  a new  situation  in  this  dialogue  are 
discernible  in  the  Fourth  Faith  and  Order  Conference  in 
Montreal  in  1963*  The  report  of  Section  I on  "The  Church 
in  the  Purpose  of  God"  lifts  the  curtain  on  the  discussions 
about  how  Christ's  sovereignty  over  Church  and  all  creation 
is  to  be  adequately  formulated.  It  is  stated  there:  "The 
freedom  of  discipleship  to  the  crucif ied-risen  Christ  leads 
to  a new  solidarity  with  all  God's  creatures.  The  love  of 
Christ  which  is  unconditioned  drives  us  to  identify  ourselves 
with  all  men  ..."29  But  complete  agreement  proved  impossible 
and  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  was  therefore  requested  to 
study  the  problem  of  Christ's  lordship  over  the  world  and  the 
relationship  between  creation  and  redemption. 


Following  up  this  proposal,  we  find  that  only  a year 
later,  at  the  Commission's  meeting  in  Aarhus  in  Denmark,  a 
study  plan  entitled  "Creation.  New  Creation  and  the  Unity 
of  the  Church"  was  endorsed. 3°  Shortly  afterwards,  this 
study  was  combined  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches'  work 
on  the  theme  "The  Finality  of  Christ  in  an  Age  of  Universal 
History".  Three  years  later,  in  1967,  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  at  its  Bristol  meeting  adopted  the  study  on  "God 
in  Nature  and  History".^-*- 


This  study,  strictly  theological  in  character,  deals 
with  the  omnipotence  of  God  in  creation  and  history.  God 
works  via  the  history  of  nature  and  human  history.  The 
trinitarian  movement  is  a historical  process  which  will 
reach  its  fulfilment  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  this 
activity  in  universal  history,  God  reveals  himself  to  men 
and  women  and  invites  them,  in  covenant  with  himself,  to 
obey  the  call  of  his  promise  of  the  kingdom.  This  self 
revelation  first  becomes  known  to  the  Israel  of  the  Old 
Covenant : 


"The  self  revelation  of  the  God  of  covenant  and  promise 
was  directed  towards  one  small  particular  nation,  but 
it  was  never  meant  for  that  nation  exclusively.  On  the 
contrary,  in  her  meeting  with  the  God  of  history,  Israel 
is  treated  as  representative  of  the  whole  of  mankind, 
and  considered  as  suffering  and  acting  on  behalf  of  all 
mankind.  In  this  very  particular  ...  revelation,  the 
unity  of  mankind  is  presupposed  and  aimed  at."-^ 

References  to  Genesis  2 11,  Isaiah,  Deutero  Isaiah, 
Deutero  Zechariah  and  Jonah  underline  this  conception. 

The  document  goes  on  to  say:  "In  the  whole  trend  of  the  New 
Testament",  especially,  we  find  the  idea  that: 
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"Mankind  is  understood  as  a whole,  with  a common  nature 
(created  with  one  head),  with  common  problems  (sin, 
suffering,  death),  with  a common  future  (the  kingdom  of 
God  for  every  nation,  people,  and  tongue,  the  uniting 
of  all  things  in  Christ),  and  with  a common  calling 
(to  faith,  love  and  hope).  So  God’s  history  must  sooner 
or  later  give  birth  to  the  conception  of  universal 
history."  33 

The  position  adopted  in  this  study  is  that  only  in  the 
modern  period  and,  indeed,  under  the  "heavy  pressure"  of  the 
"present  movement  towards  the  unification  of  mankind  and  its 
history"^^  does  the  initiation  and  extension  of  Christian 
efforts  for  unity  within  this  universal  saving  plan  of  God 
in  history  take  place. 

"Only  the  one  Church  can  be  the  adequate  counterpart  of 
the  one  world.  We  see  it  as  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
that  in  our  century,  and  exactly  in  face  of  the  dividing 
forces  of  two  world  wars,  the  churches  everywhere  have 
begun  to  seek  a worldwide  unity. "35 

Although  the  study  insists  on  underlining  the  hidden 
character  of  this  work  of  God  in  history  and  the  ambivalent 
character  of  the  whole  process  of  world  history  36  -j^ 
indeed  still  feasible  to  say  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
faith,  it  is  possible  to  discern  a certain  contemporaneity 
between  the  currents  tending  towards  the  unification  of 
humankind,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ecumenical  efforts  for 
unity,  on  the  other.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  Christ- 
endom to  perceive  this  correlation  between  itself  and  human- 
kind and  to  fulfil  its  task  in  this  partnership. 

That  the  study  "God  in  Nature  and  History"  brings  us 
very  close  to  the  Uppsala  position  hardly  needs  to  be 
laboured.  It  represents  an  attempt  to  place  the  call  to 
the  unity  of  the  Church  within  the  context  of  humankind  as 
a whole.  This  attempt  is  deliberately  made  in  the  context 
of  a theological  argument.  To  be  sure,  theological  questions 
were  raised  with  regard  to  the  general  direction  of  this 
study  and  even  for  certain  of  its  detailed  assertions.  But, 
on  the  whole,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  this  document 
aligned  the  Faith  and  Order  agenda  much  more  closely  with 
the  tasks  of  other  sections  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

6 Summary 

This  brief  survey  of  the  major  ecumenical  conferences 
in  the  period  from  1937  to  1967  makes  no  claim  to  complete- 
ness of  course.  What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  to  examine  the 
evidence  for  the  presence  and  nature  of  impulses  which 
explain  why  the  Uppsala  Assembly  was  able  to  speak  out  so 
clearly  about  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  unity  of 
humankind . 

This  chapter  will  have  shown,  we  hope,  that  in  actual 
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fact  a great  many  impulses  were  present  during  these  years 
which  were  able  to  combine  together  at  Uppsala.  Specific- 
ally, we  may  conclude: 

1)  The  concept  of  the  "unity  of  mankind"  was  not  a product 
of  the  '60s,  but  was  already  in  use  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  prior  to  the  Second  World  War.  While  this 
explains  little,  it  does  document  very  clearly  that 
ecumenical  discussion  always  presupposed  some  sort  of 
unity  and  solidarity  of  humankind. 

2)  A typical  feature  of  all  the  ecumenical  conferences 
referred  to  is  their  constant  and  careful  effort  to 
discern  at  each  stage  the  "signs  of  the  times".  Again 
and  again  they  seek  to  perceive  within  the  opportunities 
and  sufferings,  challenges  and  dangers  of  the  world 
situation  at  any  given  moment,  not  only  the  possible 
questions  put  to  the  Church,  but  also  and  especially, 
God's  call  and  claim.  To  this  extent  the  "world's 
agenda"  has  always  influenced  the  ecumenical  movement 
just  because  the  latter  has  always  been  alive  to  the 
need  to  give  the  central  place  to  God's  gracious  turning 
towards  the  whole  world  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  sense, 
ecumenical  theology  has  always  been  contextual  theology, 
and  necessarily  so. 

3)  In  the  quest  for  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  unity  of 
humankind  established  in  God's  work  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  framework.  Certainly  it  is  only  at 
Uppsala  that  two  poles  "Church"  and  "mankind"  are 
explicitly  related  to  the  common  concept  of  "unity". 

We  might  say  that  the  explicit  adoption  of  this  theme 
was  made  possible  when  it  was  realized  that  the  one 
humanity  is  not  an  abstraction,  but  has  in  fact  become 
a concrete  historical  phenomenon  in  recent  times.  The 
development  of  ecumenical  consciousness  reflected  in 
this  issue  in  a sense  follows  the  process  in  which 
humankind  as  a whole  becomes  the  subject  of  its  common 
history. 


* * * * * 


III.  Prologue: 

The  Draft  Study  of  1969  on  the  Theme 
“Unity  of  the  Church — Unity  of  Mankind” 


We  have  already  said  how  the  Uppsala  assembly  instructed 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  relate  its  work  on  the 
"unity  of  the  Church"  to  the  concept  of  the  "unity  of  man- 
kind". The  carrying  out  of  this  task  and  the  insights  to 
which  it  led  are  described  in  what  follows. 

Immediately  after  the  Uppsala  assembly,  the  Working 
Committee  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  met  in  Sigtuna 
to  explore  some  of  the  direct  consequences  of  this  mandate. 

The  discussions  focused  on  the  bipolar  approach  of  Uppsala. 
What  did  the  emphasis  on  the  unity  of  humankind  signify  for 
the  Commission’s  mandate  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  Church? 
Some  voiced  anxiety  that  Uppsala  had  put  the  emphasis  on 
"universal  st ewardship" 2 and  in  such  a way  that  work  for 
Christian  unity  might  be  relegated  to  the  status  of  a second- 
ary concern  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  Committee  itself, 
however,  stated  in  no  uncertain  terms:  "Our  interpretation  of 
this  situation  is  that  the  task  assigned  to  Faith  and  Order 
by  its  constitution,  namely,  to  work  for  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  must  continue  to  be  its  task  in  the  future.  But  this 
main  task  must  now  be  examined  in  a broader  framework.  This 
includes  dialogue  with  other  parties  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  ...  as  well  as  interdisciplinary  dialogue  between 
Christian  theologians  and  sociologists,  historians  and 
physicist s ." 3 In  this  conclusion,  three  aspects  were 
presented  for  the  attention  of  the  study  "Unity  of  the  Church 
- Unity  of  Mankind" : 

1)  conscious  enlargement  of  the  approach  to  the  problem; 

2)  firm  adherence  to  the  Faith  and  Order  mandate; 

3)  willingness  to  use  interdisciplinary  methods. 

This  established  some  important  guidelines  for  the  study 
process . 

A year  later,  the  Working  Committee  of  Faith  and  Order 
had  before  it  a document  which  inaugurated  the  study  of  the 
theme.  This  document  was  the  work  of  a small  group.  In 
content  and  style  it  displays  evident  imperfections,  but  its 
purpose  was  to  provoke  discussion  and  to  inaugurate  the 
dialogue.  We  reproduce  it  here  in  unabridged  form  since  the 
further  development  of  the  theme  would  be  unintelligible 
without  a knowledge  of  this  initial  draft. 
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Introduction 


In  what  sense  can  we  speak  of  the  "unity  of  mankind"? 
What  has  the  Church  to  say  about  the  solidarity  of  the 
human  race?  How  is  the  unity  of  the  Church  related  to  the 
unity  of  mankind?  Not  long  ago,  the  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order  decided  to  devote  a special  study  to  these 
questions.  The  thoughts  presented  in  this  document  are 
an  initial  attempt  to  outline  the  theological  and  ecclesio- 
logical  problems  arising  in  this  context. 

Why  is  this  investigation  necessary  ? Several  reasons 
may  be  advanced  for  embarking  on  it. 

In  the  first  place,  this  theme  today  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  stage.  There  are  obvious  reasons  for  this 
and  they  have  often  been  stated.  People  have  been  driven 
closer  together.  Technological  advances,  especially  new 
means  of  transport  and  communication,  have  multiplied 
opportunities  for  human  encounter.  The  technological  age 
has  brought  with  it  a worldwide  interdependence  which  did 
not  exist  in  earlier  periods.  The  universal  spread  of 
technological  civilization  confronts  the  present  generation 
with  common  spiritual,  human,  social  and  political  problems, 
springing  from  accelerating  change  at  every  level.  Mankind 
seems  to  have  become,  to  a far  greater  extent  than  ever 
before,  a unity,  although  this  unity  is  accompanied  by 
correspondingly  serious  and  dangerous  conflicts.  The 
question  is  therefore  inescapable:  In  what  sense  are  we  to 

regard  mankind  as  a unity?  It  is  the  strangely  unquestioned 
assumption  underlying  many  discussions  today  that  mankind 
constitutes  a unity.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  comment 
that  this  assumption  was  the  keynote  of  the  discussions  and 
speeches  at  the  fourth  assembly  in  Uppsala.  But  the  fact 
that  it  is  fashionable  to  make  this  assumption  so  uncritic- 
ally makes  careful  study  doubly  necessary.  The  concept  of 
the  unity  of  mankind  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a slogan, 
still  less  as  a magic  formula.  The  Church  in  particular  is 
obliged  to  ask  what  this  concept  really  means  and  in  what 
way  Gospel  and  Church  are  related  to  this  posited  unity  of 
mankind . 

This  is  not  just  an  intellectual  problem.  It  is  a 
question  of  appropriate  action.  What  is  to  be  the  Church's 
attitude  to  this  changed  situation?  What  part  is  it  to 
play  in  the  hopes  and  fears  which  accompany  man's  growing 
interdependence?  How  can  the  Church  become  a factor  making 
for  true  community?  It  cannot  callously  ignore  the  call 
from  all  sides  today  for  unity  and  true  community.  It  must 
ask  itself  how,  amid  present  and  future  conflicts,  commun- 
ity may  be  maintained  and  strengthened  among  men.  At  the 
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same  time,  in  asking  this  question  it  must  also  raise  the 
question  about  itself.  How  is  the  Church  to  understand 
itself  and  what  form  must  it  take  to  be  able  to  fulfil  its 
own  mission?  Does  this  new  "unity"  of  mankind  involve 
special  consequences  for  the  Church's  understanding  of 
itself?  Have  we  perhaps  in  the  past  drawn  too  sharp  a 
distinction  between  the  Church  and  the  world?  Has  too 
little  importance  been  attached  to  the  fact  that  all  men, 
whether  Christian  or  non-Christian,  are  bound  together  by 
their  common  humanity?  Or,  on  the  other  hand  are  the 
churches  in  danger  of  losing  their  "savour"  and  being 
swallowed  up  by  an  all-pervasive  humanism?  These  questions 
press  on  all  churches  today  with  growing  urgency.  It  is 
essential  that  the  churches  should  try  to  answer  them 
t ogether . 

These  questions  cannot,  of  course,  be  confined  by  the 
churches  simply  to  their  own  field.  The  churches  find  them- 
selves confronted  by  philosophies , ideologies  and  religions 
which  claim  to  serve  the  unity  of  mankind  better  or,  at  any 
rate,  more  realistically  than  the  churches.  Is  not  the 
Church  by  its  very  nature  part icular ist  and  is  it  not 
precisely  these  part icular ist  features  which  must  be 
replaced  by  more  inclusive  concepts?  The  churches  can 
achieve  clarity  on  their  own  role  only  as  they  examine 
themselves  in  debate  with  contemporary  movements.  They 
must  enter  into  dialogue  with  humanist  philosophies,  so 
influential  in  international  organizations,  with  Marxism, 
with  religious  systems,  but  also  with  revolutionary  policies 
or  purely  pragmatic  approaches.  If  this  is  essential  for 
all  themes,  it  is  a fortiori  essential  when  the  theme  is  the 
unity  of  mankind.  Among  the  reasons  for  this  study  is  the 
need  for  such  dialogue  to  be  conducted  more  effectively  than 
before . 

But  how  does  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  come  to 
be  dealing  with  this  theme?  Surely  the  commission's 
concern  is  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  Church?  Is  not  this 
study  an  unwarranted  extension  of  its  programme?  Super- 
ficially, that  is  a fair  comment.  This  study  is  indeed  a 
new  element  in  the  commission's  programme.  It  is  nonethe- 
less of  central  importance.  In  the  course  of  recent  years, 
the  commission  has  been  led  increasingly  to  investigate  the 
Church's  calling  and  mission  in  the  contemporary  world. 

For  surely  it  is  only  on  this  basis  that  the  differences 
between  the  confessions  can  be  seen  in  a new  light.  Above 
all,  only  on  this  basis  can  we  learn  how  the  Church  today 
is  to  prove  itself  to  be  the  one  Church.  The  Fourth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Montreal  (1963)  had 
pointed  out  the  need  to  examine  afresh  the  relation  between 
the  Church  and  the  world:  "The  question  of  how  Christ's 

lordship  over  the  world  is  to  be  described  was  debated 
extensively.  Is  it  to  be  identified  only  with  the  exercise 
of  his  lordship  through  the  Church?  Is  it  a rule  now 
exercised  even  apart  from  the  believing  community,  and  if 
so,  how?  How  is  the  tension  between  the  'already'  (Mt. 28:18 
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Col. 1:15-20; Eph .1:10,20-23)  and  the  'not  yet'  (l  Cor. 15:24; 
Heb . 2 : 8 ; 10 : 13 ; Rom . 8 : 23-24 ; Col. 3*3-4)  of  Christ's  victory 
to  be  understood?"  The  Section  could  not  come  to  any  clear 
resolution  of  these  issues,  and  believed  that  their  further 
study  in  Faith  and  Order  should  be  encouraged.  They  are  not 
inter-confessional  issues,  but  they  are  questions  that  the 
churches  might  profitably  explore  together."  (Montreal,  1963 
p.43.)  When  the  commission  met  a year  later  at  Aarhus,  it 
decided  to  embark  on  a study  of  "Creation,  New  Creation  and 
the  Unity  of  the  Church".  (Minutes , p . 44) . For  the  common 
clarification  of  important  contemporary  problems  will 
indirectly  help  to  draw  the  churches  together.  The  study 
resulted  in  the  report,  "God  in  Nature  and  History",  which 
was  presented  to  the  commission  at  its  next  meeting  in 
Bristol  in  1967.^  The  discussion  proved  fruitful^  and  the 
commission  unanimously  agreed  that  this  line  of  study  should 
be  continued.  The  study  document  presented  here  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  light  of  that  decision.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
investigation  into  the  Church's  role  in  relation  to  the 
unity  of  mankind  will  indirectly  contribute  to  open  the  way 
to  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

The  study  paper  begins  with  a number  of  comments  on 
Holy  Scripture  and  church  history.  Their  purpose  is  to 
show  how  insistently  the  question  of  unity  is  posed  in  the 
Bible  and  how  it  has  accompanied  the  Church  through  the 
centuries  (i).  Next  follow  some  systematic  and  ecclesio- 
logical  considerations  ( II  and  III)  and,  finally,  some 
comments  on  the  unity  of  the  Church  ( IV ) . 

1.  Biblical  and  historical  considerations 


The  statement  that  the  human  race  is  a unity  is  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  biblical  witness  that  it  is  not  surpris 
ing  that  the  Church  should,  almost  as  a matter  of  course, 
claim  it  as  an  essential  part  of  its  proclamation  and 
teaching  today.  Yet  the  unusual  character  of  this  statement 
must  not  be  overlooked.  While  on  the  one  hand  attention  is 
directed  to  the  universal  human  community,  nevertheless 
God's  action  takes  place  in  the  first  instance  in  particular 
historical  events.  In  the  first  instance,  at  least,  the 
divine  activity,  and  with  it  the  Church's  proclamation, 
creates  a division.  This  tension  between  the  universal  and 
the  particular  is  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  Church.  It  was  possible  for  different 
views  of  the  Church  to  arise  within  this  tension  and, 
understandably,  it  was  rather  the  call  to  particularity 
which  came  to  be  widely  associated  with  the  Church.  The 
vital  biblical  question  for  our  theme  is  to  determine  the 
true  relationship  between  what  is  said  about  the  universal 
solidarity  of  the  human  race  and  what  is  said  about  the 
particular  character  of  revelation. 

1.  Old  Testament 


The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  the  call  of  Abraham 
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and  the  Exodus  are  prefaced  by  the  primal  history  (Genesis 
1-11 ).  It  is  highly  significant  that,  although  Israel's 
election  is  the  starting  point  of  its  history  and  although 
ultimately  the  entire  Old  Testament  witness  came  into  being 
more  or  less  directly  in  this  light,  nevertheless  the 
history  is  prefaced  by  the  account  of  man's  creation  and 
beginnings.  Right  from  the  start  it  is  emphasized  that 
Israel's  history  is  concerned  with  the  created  world,  with 
all  men. 

Human  solidarity  is  most  clearly  expressed  in  the 
twofold  meaning  of  the  word  "adam"  (man  and  mankind) , but 
also  in  the  attempt  to  provide  a list  of  the  nations  which 
constitute  mankind.  In  this  table  of  nations,  Israel  is 
not  presented  as  the  central  point  fixed  from  time  immemo- 
rial. The  primal  history  is  not  an  attempt  to  document  the 
superior  source  of  Israel's  own  history,  but  rather  to 
explain  the  common  origin  of  all  men. 

This  sight  of  mankind  as  a whole  was  not  there  from 
the  very  first.  It  came  only  in  the  course  of  Israel's 
history.  Israel's  encounters  with  the  nations  inevitably 
raised  the  question  of  the  role  which  God  had  assigned  to 
these  nations.  The  twofold  aspect  of  judgment  and  promise 
is  important  here.  It  is  in  this  context  that  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  prophecies  of  Balaam  (Numbers  22-24) 
and  to  the  judgments  pronounced  by  the  prophets  on  the 
nations.  The  nations  are  here  drawn  into  the  current  of 
Israel's  history.  This  comes  out  still  more  clearly  in 
the  descriptions  of  Cyrus  as  an  instrument  of  God's 
judgment.  The  horizon  broadens  out  from  the  present  into 
the  future.  The  fulfilment  of  history  in  judgment  and 
promise  embraces  the  nations.  It  is  precisely  by  means 
of  the  peculiar  people  that  God  will  gather  together  all 
the  scattered  peoples.  Zion  will  turn  out  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  world.  Scattering  and  gathering  become  keywords  for 
interpreting  history. 

The  books  of  Ruth  and  Jonah  are  very  important  for  our 
theme.  Jonah  in  particular  testifies  to  the  wideness  of 
God's  mercy  towards  a nation  which  is  in  danger  of  cutting 
off  itself  from  other  nations.  It  is  also  significant  that 
Job  is  not  an  Israelite. 

The  visions  in  the  book  of  Daniel  represent  a further 
advance  in  the  understanding  of  human  history  as  a unity. 
The  apocalyptic  view  of  history  is  often  regarded  almost 
exclusively  as  opposed  to  the  prophetic  view  and  its 
importance  underrated.  The  visions  are  important  here 
because  in  them  God  is  regarded  all- inclusively  as  the 
Lord  of  all  history.  History  is  a sequence  of  events  which 
take  their  course  subject  to  his  will  and  to  the  ultimate 
limit  He  has  set. 
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2.  New  Testament 

Jesus  knows  that  his  mission  is  in  the  first  instance 
to  Israel.  But  He  was  sent  to  Israel  in  terms  of  Israel's 
own  calling.  That  calling  is  summed  up  and  fulfilled  in 
his  own  person.  Mankind  as  a whole  is  already  consciously 
in  view  in  him. 

The  "temptation"  narrative  is  particularly  important 
for  our  theme.  Jesus'  mission  to  all  men  is  made  clear 
in  the  fact  that  He  is  offered  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 
He  is  invited  to  introduce  universal  peace.  The  pattern 
of  the  pax  romana  seems  to  govern  the  narrative.  Jesus 
rejects  this  possibility.  He  acts  within  the  particular 
limits  assigned  to  him. 

His  preaching  and,  even  more,  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion signal  the  breaching  of  the  barriers  between  Israel 
and  the  nations.  The  announcement  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
concerns  all  men.  In  its  proclamation  the  eschatological 
people  of  God  anticipates  the  judgment.  Zion  becomes  not 
a centre  but  a point  of  departure.  The  resurrection 
appearances  provide  the  basis  for  an  interpretation  of 
Christ  which  is  universal.  He  is  the  Lord,  the  king. 

All  things  are  subject  to  him,  and  so  on.  Above  all,  He 
is  the  new  Adam  in  whom  the  members  of  the  people  of  God 
participate  through  baptism.  The  same  sign  of  baptism 
means  that  in  him  the  differences  have  been  removed.  In 
the  new  Adam  men  are  equal. 

The  narratives  of  Jesus'  birth,  Luke's  especially, 
interpret  his  advent  in  a universal  sense  from  the  very 
beginning.  His  ancestry  is  traced  back  to  Adam;  the 
angels  sing,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  heaven  and 
peace  to  men  who  enjoy  his  favour"  (Luke  2:l4);  He  is  "a 
light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles",  declares  Simeon  (2:32). 
Christians  were  not  from  the  very  beginning  aware  of  this 
opening  towards  the  whole  of  mankind.  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  let  us  see  the  gradual  broadening  of  the  horizon. 
The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  anticipates  the 
future;  namely,  the  future  presence  of  the  nations  which 
have  been  scattered  since  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  built. 

But  it  is  only  step  by  step  and  in  the  teeth  of  opposition 
that  the  Gospel  presses  on  beyond  Judea  to  Samaria  and 
from  Samaria  to  "the  ends  of  the  earth".  The  Roman  Empire 
represents  a further  boundary;  it  is  presupposed  as  an 
existing  unity  and  the  first  Christians  probably  equated 
its  frontiers  with  the  "ends  of  the  earth". 

But  while  it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  God's 
action  embraces  all  mankind  and  that  the  factor  of 
particularity  represented  by  the  people  of  Israel  is  left 
behind,  nevertheless  that  factor  is  not  simply  eliminated. 
The  special  event  with  Christ  at  its  centre  is  itself  the 
centre,  and  when  the  Gospel  speaks  of  reconciliation, 
peace  and  unity,  it  does  so  on  the  assumption  that  in  him 
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men  really  become  one.  This  "in  him",  however,  also 
presupposes  division.  Jesus’  own  preaching  makes  this 
clear:  men  are  divided  by  him  and  his  words.  He  lets  it 
be  known  that  he  came  to  bring  a sword.  In  him,  God’s 
judgment  takes  place,  a final  separation  of  men  which  cuts 
right  across  and  therefore  relativizes  all  other  unities 
and  separations.  His  work  and  the  proclamation  of  his  name 
are  alike  disturbing  sources  of  unrest  which  call  in 
question  reconciliation,  peace  and  unity  among  men.  Because 
He  wills  genuine  reconciliation,  peace  and  unity,  man’s 
makeshift  orders  crumble  before  his  Gospel.  The  basis  of 
this  distinctiveness  is  the  distinctiveness  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  Christ : He  is  the  true  man  and  therefore  He 
is  not  an  endorsement  of  man  as  He  is,  but  the  one  who 
enables  man  to  be  free.  His  purpose  is  to  create  the 
community  which  anticipates  the  community  in  God  beyond 
the  final  separation.  This  inevitably  sets  up  a tension 
with  "this  world".  Christians  live  in  this  world  as 
strangers  in  a strange  land,  and  it  sometimes  seems  almost 
as  if  no  trace  remains  in  the  New  Testament  of  any  concern 
for  what  is  to  become  of  the  natural  community  of  men. 

This  concern  is,  of  course,  there.  The  Church  has  not  been 
taken  out  of  the  world.  It  is  still  in  the  world  and  within 
the  world's  structures  (l  Cor.7>  Phil.l  and  4;  the 
Haustafein  or  "household  codes"  etc.),  and  this  very  tension 
is  itself  the  source  of  freedom  for  the  world. 

3.  Illustrations  from  church  history 

The  biblical  statements  are  not  simply  speculations. 
They  bear  witness  to  a concrete  force  which  influenced 
subsequent  history.  The  broadening  of  the  horizon, 
documented  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  continues  in  history 
The  Church  is  repeatedly  compelled  to  recognize  that  it  has 
thought  too  meanly  of  mankind.  The  inherent  tension  in  its 
message  between  the  universal  and  the  particular  makes  it 
hang  back  and  only  after  painful  inner  conflicts  does  it 
draw  the  necessary  conclusions.  It  repeatedly  faces  the 
problem  of  evaluating  movements  and  developments,  making 
no  explicit  appeal  to  Christ  and  yet  promoting  a more  or 
less  authentic  unity  among  men. 

History  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a mere  appendix  for 
our  theme.  The  biblical  message  continues  to  develop  in 
history.  A study  of  certain  decisive  phases  can  therefore 
shed  light  on  the  biblical  data  as  well  as  on  the  present 
situation.  For  example: 

a)  The  view  of  the  Church  as  the  "third  race"  which,  after 
the  Jews  and  the  Greeks,  is  to  realize  true  humanity. 

It  helps  overcome  certain  barriers  in  a particular 
limited  world  but  at  the  same  time  serves  to  stabilize 
this  world  - the  Roman  oekumene  - against  the  surround- 
ing nations.  It  paves  the  way  for  the  imperial  Church. 

b)  The  transition  from  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Barbarians. 
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Augustine  and  his  understanding  of  world  history.  The 
continuation  of  the  imperial  idea:  the  empire  as  rep- 

resentative of  mankind. 

c)  The  rise  of  Islam  and  the  consequences  of  this  event  for 
the  understanding  of  the  unity  of  mankind.  When  Christ- 
endom was  encircled  by  Islam,  the  preaching  of  the  Church 
could  no  longer  provide  confirmation  that  God  was  pursu- 
ing his  purposes  with  all  mankind.  In  view  of  the  vigour 
of  the  pre-Islamic  mission,  we  can  only  describe  what 
followed  as  the  seizure  of  Christendom  by  a paralysed 
sense  of  static  confrontation. 

d)  The  Age  of  Discovery  and  the  accompanying  expansion  of 
horizons.  The  discussions  which  took  place  in  Spain 
are  particularly  instructive.  Were  the  indigenous 
natives  in  the  full  sense  human  beings?  Were  they  not 
born  to  serve  the  Spaniards?  Such  questions  were 
discussed,  for  example,  in  the  famous  debate  between 
Bartholomew  Las  Casas  and  Sepulveda.  Only  with  diffi- 
culty did  it  come  to  be  accepted  that  the  discoveries 
were  an  opportunity  of  broadening  genuine  human  commun- 
ity. 

e)  The  biblical  basis  of  the  separation  of  the  races  and 
particularly  the  history  of  the  exegesis  of  the  passage 
dealing  with  the  sons  of  Noah. 

f)  Biblical  arguments  supporting  the  messianic  claims  of 
particular  natibns  or  groups;  for  example,  the  Christian 
argument  for  the  colonial  rule  of  certain  nations,  such 
as  Great  Britain. 

g)  The  reaction  of  the  churches  to  the  French  Revolution 
and  to  its  characteristic  ideas.  The  hesitant  endorse- 
ment of  the  motives  and  aims  of  the  revolution  and  the 
relatively  precipitate  identification  with  the  Restora- 
tion. The  consequence  of  this  hesitancy  was  that  the 
aims  of  the  revolution  were  only  to  a limited  extent 
developed  as  aims  of  the  Christian  message  (cf.  Schleier- 
macher).  Romanticism  with  its  sentimental  preference 
for  the  particular. 

h)  The  reaction  of  the  churches  to  Marxist  thinking,  espec- 
ially to  its  internationalism.  "The  young  Marxist  ought 
not  to  be  limited  by  the  frontiers  of  one  country;  he 
ought  practise  internationalism  and  experience  it 
personally"  (Che  Guevara) . The  uncertainty  of  the 
churches  as  to  whether  positive  international  action  is 
a fulfilment  of  their  mission  or  anti-Christian  self- 
assertion.  Indecision  of  Christians  between  ineffective 
ecumenical  "internationalism"  and  romantic  stress  on 
particularity . 

This  list  of  decisive  historical  situations  could  be 

extended.  Each  one  brings  out  the  inner  problems  of  the 
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Christian  message.  They  would  therefore  need  to  be  invest- 
igated in  detail  in  connection  with  this  study. 

Psychology  and  sociology,  as  well  as  history,  are 
important  for  our  theme.  The  investigation  of  a series 
of  concrete  cases  from  the  standpoints  of  psychology  and 
sociology  would  greatly  help  to  clarify  the  issues.  Why 
is  there  in  one  case  isolation  and  in  another  case  openness? 
What  are  the  causes  of  prejudice,  xenophobia,  etc.? 

II.  Systematic  considerations 

Only  on  the  basis  of  a series  of  systematic  considera- 
tions can  we  rightly  understand  the  solidarity  of  the  human 
race,  both  as  fact  and  as  goal.  Five  such  considerations 
are  the  following: 

1.  What  constitutes  a human  being? 

If  the  term  "mankind”  is  to  mean  anything  at  all,  we 
have  to  be  able  to  say  what  constitutes  a human  being. 
"Mankind"  denotes  a genus  embracing  a plurality  of  indiv- 
idual members,  and  if  "mankind"  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
unity,  there  must  be  agreement  about  the  characteristics 
which  permit  us  to  describe  the  many  individuals  as  a 
single  whole. 

The  first  possibility  would  be  to  list  the  external 
characteristics;  upright  walk,  capacity  for  speech, 
intelligence,  etc.  But  a definition  based  on  such  features 
fails  to  satisfy,  because  it  cannot  cover  the  totality  of 
individuals . 

But  the  real  difficulty  is  whether  it  is  possible  to 
speak  of  fixed  and  permanent  characteristics  at  all.  Is 
man  a given  quantity  ? Can  we  really  understand  him  as 
anything  other  than  a being  in  process  of  becoming?  He  is 
human  as  he  lives  in  relationship  with  his  fellow  man  and 
with  his  world,  as  he  is  addressed  and  responds,  as  he 
develops  his  potentialities  in  encounter.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, speak  of  a constant  fixed  image  of  man.  Just  as  it  is 
said  of  God  that  He  defies  all  pictorial  representation,  so 
in  ’a  transferred  sense  we  may  say  that  it  is  impossible  to 
construct  an  image  of  man. 

We  are  forced  to  this  conclusion  both  by  a considera- 
tion of  the  remote  and  recent  past  and  by  the  possibilities 
of  the  future.  Man  has  evolved  and,  while  many  things 
remain  obscure  about  the  transition  from  the  pre-human  to 
the  human  stage,  the  fact  of  this  transition  is  surely 
beyond  question.  From  which  precise  point  onwards  is  man 
man?  Man’s  history  is  a history  of  changes  and  the 
continuity  of  his  being  can  only  be  understood  in  terms  of 
change.  The  future  seems  to  contain  the  possibilities  of 
even  greater  changes.  Scientific  research  is  beginning  to 
impinge  on  man's  very  being.  Now  that  science  has  led  to 
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man's  ever-growing  control  over  nature,  man  himself  is 
becoming  the  object  of  changes  he  himself  has  brought  about. 
Science  thereby  reveals  in  a new  and  radical  way  its  own 
historical  character;  for  whereas,  before,  research  seemed 
to  have  a fixed  subject  (that  is,  agent),  that  subject  has 
now  become  an  object,  in  such  a way  that  it  is  itself 
transformed.  The  consequences  of  this  transformation  are 
largely  unknown;  even  apart  from  the  eschatological  hope, 
men  do  not  know  "what  they  will  be".  Mankind  is,  above 
all,  a community  of  shared  becoming. 

Special  theological  problems: 

a)  How  are  we  to  define  the  concept  of  the  imago  Dei? 
Hitherto,  theologians  tended  to  define  the  imago  Dei 

in  terms  of  fixed  characteristics.  How  are  we  to  define 
it  so  as  to  express  more  clearly  man's  becoming?  It  is 
true  that  the  term  similitudo  has  often  been  taken  to 
mean  that  man  was  created  for  God  and  fulfils  his  being 
only  in  relation  to  God.  Man's  becoming  would  then  be 
included  in  this  supplementary  concept.  But  the  question 
is  whether  man  was  not  already  created  as  an  evolving 
being.  We  might  interpret  imago  Dei  to  mean  that  man  is 
destined  by  God  to  live  in  relationship  and  that  he  can 
either  grasp  this  relationship  or  forfeit  it.  Clearly 
then,  the  old  controversies  which  arose  in  connection 
with  the  imago  Dei  must  be  reexamined.  Has  man  through 
sin  lost  the  imago  or  does  what  God  created  still  remain 
even  in  sin? 

b)  The  concept  of  "human  nature"  has  long  played  a dominant 
role  in  theology.  Is  it  still  usable?  Is  it  even  needed 
at  all  in  theology?  Do  we  not  have  to  abandon  the 
equation,  often  taken  for  granted,  of  creation  with 
nature?  If  the  concept  is  used,  how  can  it  be  defined 

so  as  to  include  the  historical  evolution  of  man?  Clari- 
fication of  the  relation  between  creation  and  nature  is 
also  urgently  needed  because  on  it  depends  the  clari- 
fication of  the  misleading  concept  of  "providence". 

c)  It  is  commonly  said  that  man  is  only  truly  man  when  he 
worships  God.  "Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  they  God 
and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  In  man's  worship  of 
God,  it  becomes  evident  that  he  was  not  created  for 
himself  but  for  relationship  with  God  and  his  fellow 
man.  Worship  would  therefore  be  the  place  where  true 
humanity  appears.  Worship,  and  above  all  the  eucharist, 
would  be  a sign  of  humanity.  What  does  this  statement 
mean?  Is  it  possible  to  speak  of  such  a connection 
between  worship  and  being  human?  What  is  the  connection? 
What  consequences  would  follow  for  the  church  service 
from  the  understanding  of  mankind  as  a community  of 
shared  becoming?  How  can  worship  be  fashioned  in  accord- 
ance with  that  understanding? 

d)  What  significance  has  the  fact  of  death  for  the  definition 
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of  the  terms  "being  human"  and  "mankind"?  Is  death  the 
negation  of  man?  Or  is  it  a part  of  his  being?  What 
is  the  relation  between  the  death  of  the  individual  and 
mankind  as  a whole?  Does  each  individual  stand  before 
God  alone  or  together  with  the  human  beings  around  him, 
before  him  and  after  him?  What  awaits  him  beyond  death? 

2.  How  are  creation  and  calling  related? 

In  support  of  the  statement  that  mankind  is  one,  we 
may  in  the  first  place  appeal  to  the  fact  that  God  created 
all  men.  Their  solidarity  has  been  given  in  and  with  this 
act;  it  must  be  recognized,  lived  and  developed.  But  is 
this  appeal  to  creation  adequate?  Is  not  man’s  solidarity 
a product  of  human  history?  Men  are  not  one  from  the 
beginning.  Their  solidarity  is,  on  the  contrary,  a result 
of  their  common  history,  of  the  fact  that  they  live  in 
ever  greater  interaction.  Just  as  being  human  is  a process 
depending  upon  encounter,  so  too  is  human  solidarity  a 
result  of  history.  Is  not  the  appeal  to  creation  as  the 
source  of  human  solidarity,  therefore,  an  appeal  in  retro- 
spect? 

This  thought  raises  the  theological  question  of  the 
relation  between  creation  and  calling  in  history.  The 
creation  story  is  offered  an  axiomatic  basis  for  the 
solidarity  of  the  human  race.  Every  man  was  created  in 
the  image  of  God  and  is  to  be  respected  in  the  community 
as  one  who  is  thus  related  to  God.  It  must  be  recognized, 
however,  that  the  insight  which  comes  to  expression  in  the 
creation  narratives  is  not  a primary  element  in  Israel 1 s 
experience  but  was  only  acquired  in  Israel  * s encounter  with 
other  nations.  The  confession  of  God  as  creator  was  a 
result  of  the  challenge  presented  through  these  nations. 

The  more  we  stress  this  historical  dimension,  the  greater 
is  the  importance  assumed  by  the  calling  of  God's  people 
among  the  nations  and  for  the  nations.  Thus  the  question 
can  be  posed:  What  role  does  this  particular  people  with 
its  special  history  play  in  the  development  of  the  unity  of 
mankind?  The  task  of  the  Church,  then,  is  not  merely  to 
give  effect  to  the  solidarity  established  in  creation  but 
to  fulfil  the  role  assigned  to  it  in  the  present  interaction 
of  historical  relationships. 

Theological  reflection  is  threatened  from  two  sides. 
Exclusive  reference  to  creation  can  result  in  merely 
abstract  formal  statements  about  the  solidarity  of  mankind, 
remote  from  historical  reality;  exclusive  emphasis  on  the 
historical  role  can  lead  to  messianic  movements  unconcerned 
with  given  reality. 

The  central  theological  problem  raised  by  this  consider- 
ation concerns  the  role  of  Christ.  What  does  his  coming  and 
presence  mean  for  the  unity  of  mankind?  How  is  christology 
to  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  this  theme?  He  became 
man.  How  far  does  his  personal  humanity  include  all  humanity 
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He  is  the  new  Adam.  How  are  creation  and  historical  calling 
related  in  this  title?  Salvation  is  exclusively  in  this 
name.  How  are  we  to  understand  his  sovereignty  over  the 
world? 

3.  Is  the  universal  community  of  men  the  goal  of  history? 

The  fact,  so  often  spoken  of  today,  that  men  are  being 
driven  closer  together  raises  the  question  whether  the 
solidarity  and  community  of  mankind  can  and  must  be  regard- 
ed as  not  merely  the  actual,  but  also  the  normative,  goal 
of  history.  "...The  hope  that,  after  many  transforming 
revolutions,  at  long  last  the  supreme  goal  of  nature,  a 
universal  cosmopolitan  state,  will  one  day  be  attained  as 
the  womb  in  which  all  the  original  elements  of  the  human 
species  are  developed"  (Kant:  Idee  zu  einer  allgemeinen 
Geschichte  in  weltbtlrgerlicher  Absicht.  Thesis  8 ) . This 
hope  can  be  regarded  as  unrealistic  and  illusory.  Our 
present  interdependence  can  be  seen  as  a step  on  the  road 
mankind  is  travelling  towards  self-destruction;  "not 
progress,  but  moving  forward  in  the  uncertainty  whether 
somewhere  along  the  road  ahead  the  bridges  have  already 
collapsed"  (Huizinga) . On  this  view,  interdependence  would 
not  be  a first  step  towards  the  inevitable  goal  of  a 
universal  community,  but  a fresh  opportunity  for  universal 
destruction,  the  fear  of  which  consciously  or  unconsciously 
dominates  the  present  generation. 

6 

In  reply  to  this  dilemma,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
human  knowledge  cannot  fully  comprehend  history  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  deduce  a goal  either  from  human  nature 
or  from  the  previous  course  of  history.  To  speak  of  a 
goal  is  to  trespass  beyond  our  assigned  limits.  Just  as 
we  can  only  see  the  pattern  of  our  lives  in  retrospect,  so 
too  can  history  only  be  known  in  retrospect.  The  only 
certainty  is  the  certainty  of  faith  that  the  universal 
sovereignty  of  God  stands  at  the  end  of  history. 

It  makes  a decisive  difference  to  the  understanding 
and  action  of  the  Church  and  of  Christians  if  it  is 
possible  to  discern  an  inner  teleology  in  history  and  if 
this  teleology  is  directed  to  the  goal  of  a "universal 
community".  Even  if  the  Church  is  able  to  affirm  this, 
it  will  certainly  still  proclaim  first  and  foremost  the 
all-transcending  hope  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  in  a position  to  be  at  the  service 
of  this  goal.  It  will  give  support  to  certain  processes 
and  combat  forces  destructive  of  community. 

The  dilemma  raises  the  theological  question  of  the 
relation  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  history.  Does  the 
kingdom  of  God  so  relativize  history  as  to  leave  it  no 
room  for  any  independent  significance?  Is  the  best  that 
can  happen  in  history  no  more  than  a hint  of  that  ultimate 
reign  of  God,  compared  with  which  this  history  is  only  a 
passing  show?  Or  is  this  history  connected  with  the  kingdom 
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of  God  in  such  a way  that  we  may  speak  of  provisional  goals? 
Does  hope  in  the  kingdom  of  God  permit  complete  devotion  to 
certain  limited  goals,  so  that,  while  ruling  out  "global 
utopias"  it  encourages  "real  utopias"?  There  is  still  the 
question  how  these  provisional  goals  are  to  be  recognized 
and  how  Christians  are  to  serve  them  without  thereby  relin- 
quishing the  truth  that  history  ultimately  remains  ambiguous. 

4.  The  unity  and  diversity  of  mankind 

Talk  of  the  unity  of  mankind  makes  sense  only  if  the 
term  "unity"  includes  a recognition  of  diversity.  Without 
this  recognition,  unity  becomes  a merely  formal  statement 
and  requirement,  which  does  not  do  justice  to  actual 
conditions.  Oneness  is  not  simply  equality;  it  is  the 
association  of  differences  in  community.  Equality  as  a 
formal  principle  can,  therefore  be  destructive  of  community. 

The  Church  has  stressed  different  things  at  different 
times.  Whereas  at  one  time  the  emphasis  has  been  on  unity 
over  against  diversity,  at  another  it  could  be  on  diversity 
over  against  unity.  In  the  early  centuries  the  emphasis 
was  undoubtedly  on  unity,  especially  after  Christianity  had 
become  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  But,  in  striking 
contrast  to  its  statements  about  the  unity  of  mankind,  the 
Church  could  also  regard  nations  and  classes  as  God-given 
and  therefore  unchangeable  entities.  Both  the  recognition 
of  unity  and  the  recognition  of  diversity  could  accordingly 
become  inflexible  with  the  result  that  the  Church  was  unable 
to  adapt  itself  to  historical  developments. 

The  relation  between  unity  and  diversity  needs  constant 
reexamination,  therefore.  How  is  it  to  be  defined  today? 
Today  as  always,  the  Church  is  inclined  - in  its  attitudes 
and  structures  if  not  in  its  theology  - to  stress  the  need 
for  the  particular  rather  than  the  solidarity  of  mankind 
as  a community.  It  is  in  fact  often  identified  with  nations 
and  even  with  classes.  It  often  appears  as  the  patron  of 
what  has  come  into  existence  in  history.  Now,  while  it  is 
true  that  we  are  not  to  regard  mankind  unhist or ically  as  an 
aggregate  of  individuals,  but  as  being  necessarily  divided 
into  "nations"  and  other  entities  which  have  evolved  in 
history,  nevertheless  the  present  interdependence  of  mankind 
forces  us  to  look  critically  at  previous  trends.  Is  not  a 
Church  with  such  tendencies  simply  a hindrance  to  the 
development  of  a broader  community  and  greater  freedom? 
Technological  and  economic  development  transcends  national 
frontiers  and  turns  hitherto  valued  frontiers  into  sources 
of  conflict.  The  opportunities  open  to  each  individual  to 
fashion  his  life  have  so  altered  that  hard  and  fast  groupings 
must  be  shattered. 

This  observation  raises  the  question:  how  far  can  and 
ought  human  solidarity  to  be  given  visible  form  and  how  can 
the  importance  and  function  of  the  particular  be  defined  in 
the  context  of  the  whole? 
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5.  Can  history  be  controlled? 

One  of  the  consequences  of  research  is  a new  relation- 
ship to  the  future.  The  scientific  investigation  of  politi- 
cal, economic  and  sociological  laws  enables  us  within 
certain  limits  to  foresee  and  calculate  future  developments. 
Although  historical  happening  retains  the  element  of 
surprise,  it  is  possible  to  forecast  certain  factors  and 
their  consequences  for  society.  In  any  event,  we  cannot 
escape  the  responsibility  of  planning  the  future  and 
anticipating  the  consequences  of  the  new  factors  created  by 
man.  This  task  is  also  set  us  above  all  in  relation  to 
human  solidarity  as  one  "cosmopolitan  society”.  It  is  not 
merely  a question  whether  history  will  in  fact  lead  to  this, 
but  whether  the  creation  of  this  society  is  to  be  made  the 
deliberate  goal  of  human  effort.  Factors  favourable  to 
such  a society  can  be  deliberately  created. 

The  Church’s  answer  to  this  possibility  could  be  a clear 
rejection.  Many  arguments  might  be  adduced  to  support  such 
a rejection.  Is  it  not  presumptuous  to  want  to  interfere 
in  history  by  trying  to  plan  it?  Is  it  not  man’s  role 
simply  to  accept  the  call  to  obedience  in  his  particular 
situation  at  any  given  time?  Is  it  not  the  Church's  task 
simply  to  point  to  the  future  which  is  coming  to  us?  Can 
it  ever  be  the  Church's  task,  therefore,  to  construct  the 
society  of  the  future?  The  story  of  the  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  seems  all  too  relevant  to  such  an  enterprise. 

But  the  acceptance  of  this  possibility  would  raise  a 
number  of  theological  questions: 

a)  How  are  we  to  interpret  today  the  assertion  of  God's 
providence?  How  can  God's  sovereignty  and  presence  in 
history  be  so  described  as  to  leave  due  place  for  human 
planning  and  action  as  well?  Traditional  Christian 
language  constantly  makes  reference  to  divine  providence. 
Christian  prayer  speaks  constantly  of  God's  almighty  care 
of  the  world  He  has  created.  Is  there  a better  way  of 
speaking  of  his  presence  and  action  in  history? 

b)  What  is  meant  by  the  hypomone  of  Christians?  Is  patient 
submission  really  the  main  characteristic  of  the  Christ- 
ian? Or  is  he  called  to  subdue  the  earth?  How  can  he 
fulfil  this  calling  without  abandoning  his  hypomone? 

c)  How  can  the  Church  become  a factor  and  even  a worker 

( f aber ) in  the  historical  process  ? Hitherto,  if  any 
function  was  assigned  to  the  Church  in  the  historical 
process,  it  was  usually  found  in  the  fact  that  by  its 
very  being  it  exercised  an  unintended  influence  on 
history.  The  Church  was  regarded  not  as  an  active  agent 
but  rather  as  the  fixed  centre  of  the  historical  process, 
the  people  which  gives  God  the  glory,  and  therefore  the 
light  which  shines  among  the  nations.  How  can  we  over- 
come this  idea  of  the  "centre"?  How  is  the  Church  to 
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become  consciously  an  active  factor? 

d)  As  historical  processes  become  more  amenable  to  analysis 
and  planning,  decisions  are  increasingly  taken  in  the 
course  of  research.  This  places  a question  mark  against 
the  methods  by  which  the  Church  participates  in  what 
happens.  In  the  past,  the  churches  tended  to  adopt 
positions  in  relation  to  particular  situations.  It 
exercised  its  prophetic  function  as  ’’watchman”  by 
pronouncements  on  particular  events.  The  ’’controllab- 
ility" of  history  does  not  render  this  method  superfluous 
but  requires  the  Church,  at  the  same  time,  to  go  beyond 
such  occasional  comments  and  criticisms  and  advance  to 
prophetic  planning. 

e)  What  special  contribution  has  the  Church  to  make  to  the 
unity  of  mankind?  Can  we  point  to  some  special  content 
in  Christian  action,  for  example,  concern  for  men?  Is 
the  Church  called  to  furnish  its  own  patterns  of  comm- 
unity life? 

III.  Ecclesiological  considerations 

"The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Unity  of  Mankind" : 
this  title  presupposes  some  connection  between  the  two 
unities.  How  are  we  to  define  the  nature  and  tasks  of  the 
Church  from  the  standpoint  of  this  connection?  Can  we 
point  to  aspects  of  ecclesiology  which  are  specially 
important  in  this  respect  ? 

1.  The  Church  as  "community  of  free  men" 

The  Church  is  the  place  of  real  community.  It  is  this 
precisely  because  created  by  Christ  and  kept  alive  by  him. 

It  may  deny  and  disfigure  this  community,  but  it  has  at  its 
heart  the  source  of  true  community,  namely,  Christ.  He 
remains  the  source  of  true  community  even  when  Christendom 
is  torn  and  divided  by  tension.  Genuine  community  is  a 
community  of  free  men.  Such  community  God  creates  in  Christ 
By  relinquishing  his  own  freedom  and  allowing  men  to  share 
in  God’s  life,  He  makes  them  capable  of  community.  There  is 
a fundamental  connection  between  freedom  and  community.  To 
the  extent  that  men  are  free,  they  are  capable  of  community. 
But  freedom  is  the  result  of  the  liberation  of  men.  It 
presupposes  the  supreme  freedom,  namely,  the  freedom  to 
relinquish  freedom. 

2.  The  Church  as  witness  for  community  among  men 

By  making  possible  the  community  of  free  men,  Christ 
imparts  the  experience  of  true  community.  The  appointed 
place  for  this  experience  is  the  church  service,  above  all, 
the  eucharist . But  the  latter  is,  precisely  for  the  sake 
of  this  experience,  a witness  to  the  community  of  all  men. 
The  Church  knows  it  shares  responsibility  for  freedom  and 
community  among  men.  It  cannot  fulfil  this  responsibility 


solely  through  preaching.  It  would  deny  the  essence  of 
what  it  preaches  if  it  were  simply  to  preach  it.  Freedom 
and  community  come  into  being  as  the  Church  allows  itself 
to  be  involved  in  the  movement  which  it  sees  in  Christ, 
namely,  to  be  released  from  freedom  for  the  sake  of  commun- 
ity. The  characteristics  of  the  Church  are  responsibility 
and  service.  Suffering  for  the  sake  of  community  is  of  its 
very  essence.  It  must  accept  the  responsibilities  which 
others  evade,  risk  the  opposition  which  the  struggle  for 
community  involves.  Christ's  movement  towards  men  was  one 
of  kenosis  and  poverty.  The  Church  only  follows  his  move- 
ment, therefore,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  poor  for  the  sake 
of  community  - a requirement  which  it  is  particularly  hard 
to  grasp  today.  What  is  poverty  in  the  modern  age? 

3.  The  Church  as  a provisional  community 

Since  the  Church  exists  as  a community  for  the  sake  of 
community  among  men,  it  must  necessarily  be  provisional. 

It  can  never  become  a finished,  completed  community.  The 
movement  by  which  it  lives  can  only  continue  as  the  Church 
continues  to  live  in  this  movement  and  to  aim  at  mankind 
as  a whole.  It  must  therefore  always  be  ready  to  move  out 
of  its  present  boundaries.  Of  course,  it  must  continue  to 
be  a recognizable  community  r©  the  end  of  time.  It  cannot 
disappear  into  the  world  as  it  exists  today.  Only  with  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  will  it  vanish  away.  But  for 
this  very  reason  it  is  a provisional  community,  always 
seeking  to  penetrate  the  wider  surrounding  community.  It 
faces  a twofold  danger:  it  may  lose  itself  in  the  world 
and  therefore  lose  the  source  of  true  community;  or  else, 
it  may  become  a static  community  and  therefore  cease  to  be 
a community  builder.  This  provisional  character  is  part 
of  the  Church's  witness  for  another  reason  too;  because 
only  in  this  way  can  human  communities  which  tend  to  absol- 
utize themselves  be  led  to  recognize  their  own  provisional 
character . 

4.  The  Church  as  a sign  of  true  community 

Since  Christ's  message  is  intended  for  all  men,  the 
community  which  He  calls  into  existence  is  also  open  towards 
all  men.  The  Church  is  a sign  that,  in  all  their  diversity, 
men  belong  together.  It  must  therefore  prove  itself  the 
Church  by  its  ability  to  really  embrace  the  diverse  forms 
of  human  life  and  to  relate  them  to  one  another.  In  parti- 
cular, it  must  prove  itself  the  Church  by  discovering  new 
opportunities  for  community  born  of  emancipation,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  by  holding  firmly  within  the  community  old 
and  new  kinds  of  marginal  human  lives.  Some  focal  points 
for  this  proof  that  it  is  really  the  Church  are  the  follow 
ing : (a)  race  relations;  (b)  the  man  woman  relationship; 

(c)  the  inclusion  of  old  people  in  the  community  (the 
concentration  of  productivity  within  a comparatively  narrow 
age-range  is  tending  more  and  more  to  turn  old  people  into 
marginal  beings);  (d)  the  place  of  the  mentally  defective 
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and  others  who  are  permanently  retarded  (Luther  spoke  of 
them  as  massa  carnisl);  (e)  the  emergence  of  new  classes, 
for  example,  the  class  of  people  with  special  power  and 
control  by  virtue  of  their  technical  knowledge,  represent- 
ing a new  threat  to  community;  (f)  those  who,  in  a world 
where  education  is  more  necessary  and  more  available  than 
ever,  become  marginal  because  of  their  ineducability . 

5.  The  Church  as  communion  with  the  past 


The  solidarity  of  the  human  race  also  has  a temporal 
dimension.  If  the  term  "mankind”  is  to  be  given  its  full 
significance,  the  earlier  generations  must  be  included. 

If  the  unity  of  mankind  is  to  be  real,  therefore,  it 
requires  communication  with  the  past.  It  must  become 
possible  for  previous  generations  to  be  present  in  all 
their  distinctiveness.  Can  the  Church  do  justice  to  this 
requirement?  In  principle  it  can,  for  it  is  essentially 
a community  in  which  the  past  is  recalled.  It  has  constant 
ly  to  return  to  the  sources  by  which  it  lives.  It  has  to 
commemorate  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  led  by  its  Lord 
throughout  the  centuries.  It  knows  itself  to  be  in  commun- 
ion with  the  previous  generations;  indeed,  it  includes  them 
Communion  with  them  is  essential  if  it  is  to  understand  its 
own  present  situation.  When,  with  this  in  view,  it  recalls 
the  past,  two  things  are  ruled  out:  it  cannot  idealize  the 
past,  nor  can  it  twist  the  past  in  order  to  justify  itself 
or  to  provide  an  escape  from  the  present;  on  the  other  hand 
neither  can  it  despise  the  past  and  regard  it  as  a drag  on 
the  present • 

6.  The  Church  as  a community  open  to  the  future 


But  the  Church  can  also,  at  the  same  time,  be  a 
community  which  serves  as  a bridge  between  today  and 
tomorrow,  which  helps  us  to  become  aware  of  the  time  in 
which  we  live,  and  which  even  seeks  to  anticipate  the  time 
in  which  we  shall  live  in  the  future.  The  discovery  of 
ever  new  human  possibilities  and  the  experience  of  constant 
ly  accelerating  change  are  crushing  factors.  These  possib- 
ilities can  only  be  used  properly  in  community.  In  the 
absence  of  community,  deliberately  setting  itself  to  use 
the  new  elements,  change  can  provoke  merely  sterile  react- 
ions or  lead  to  inner  isolation.  The  conscious  and 
systematic  control  of  the  new  possibilities  in  the  service 
of  the  community  is  part  of  the  essential  task  of  the 
Church;  its  research  cannot  therefore  be  confined  to 
historical  studies,  as  in  the  past,  but  must  be  extended 
to  include  research  into  the  future. 

7 .  The  supranational  character  of  the  Church 

"...to  enter  into  a league  of  nations  in  which  every 
state,  even  the  smallest  can  rely  on  its  security  and  its 
rights  being  secured  not  by  its  own  might  nor  in  accordance 
with  its  own  view  of  the  law  but  solely  by  this  league,  by 
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a united  might  and  by  a decision  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
willed  by  all"  (Kant,  Thesis  7). 

Whether  or  not  this  hope  will  ever  be  realized,  certain- 
ly the  solidarity  of  mankind  can  only  assume  visible  form  if 
our  awareness  of  human  solidarity  grows  and  is  expressed  in 
concrete  structures.  By  its  very  nature  the  Church  is  a 
supranational  community  and  must  therefore  support  the  cont- 
inued effort  to  break  through  the  dividing  frontiers.  How 
can  the  Church  give  true  expression  and  form  to  its  essenti- 
ally supranational  nature?  The  present  situation  is  marked 
by  conflicting  trends.  Whereas  among  the  non-Roman  churches 
the  dividing  walls  separating  the  individual  ecclesial 
bodies  are  slowly  and  laboriously  being  broken  down,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  restoring  to  the  local  churches 
their  full  importance.  This  twofold  movement  may  perhaps 
provide  the  opportunity  of  giving  new  expression  to  the 
Church's  supranational  community. 

8.  Dialogue  and  militancy 

The  relation  between  the  Church  and  the  unity  of  mankind 
raises  the  question  of  the  form  action  should  take.  Should 
it  be  dialogue?  Is  it  sufficient  Tor  the  Church  to  engage 
in  dialogue  with  every  variety  of  partner?  Dialogue  is 
certainly  an  indispensable  form  of  exchange.  It  is  an  aspect 
of  the  action  which  must  characterize  the  provisional  commun- 
ity which  addresses  itself  to  mankind.  When  it  is  dialogue 
between  partners  who  are  open  to  one  another,  it  can  lead  to 
profound  changes.  But  can  we  confine  the  struggle  for 
community  to  this  pattern?  Is  not  militant  action  needed  if 
the  obstacles  to  freedom  and  community  are  to  be  cleared  out 
of  the  way?  As  a supranational  community,  the  Church  cannot, 
therefore,  be  content  with  a position  where  it  may  speak  and 
engage  in  dialogue,  but  must  perhaps  be  a coherent  militant 
community . 

9.  An^ open  future 

The  Church  is  a community  which  keeps  the  future  open. 
This  is  of  great  importance  for  the  creation  of  community. 

On  the  strength  of  this  characteristic,  in  particular,  the 
Church  can  be  an  active  factor  making  for  the  unity  of 
mankind.  For  by  its  faith  in  its  Lord,  it  must  be  capable 
of  relativizing  both  an  excessive  futurism  and  a fatalistic 
resignation.  Aware  of  the  mystery  of  its  activity,  it  is 
always  ready  for  surprises.  It  can  counteract  facile 
exaggerat ions  of  its  own  role  in  history  as  well  as  that  of 
others,  and,  above  all,  it  can  begin  all  over  again  some- 
thing which  has  already  been  begun. 

These  indications  obviously  are  not  intended  as  a 
description  of  the  Church  as  it  is  today.  They  are  simply 
an  attempt  to  emphasize  certain  aspects  of  ecclesiology 
which  are  important  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  mankind. 

Is  the  list  correct?  Are  these  the  aspects  and  features 
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which  should  be  particularly  studied  and  developed  today 
with  reference  to  the  unity  of  mankind? 

IV.  The  unity  of  the  Church 

Finally,  what  do  these  reflections  mean  for  the  unity 
of  the  Church?  Will  the  now  divided  churches  see  the 
problems  of  their  unity  and  their  dividedness  in  a new 
light  if  they  try  to  be  the  Church  in  the  way  we  have 
indicated  above?  Will  the  old  hindrances  lose  something 
of  their  importance?  This  might  well  be  the  case. 

1.  The  Church  as  community  of  free  men 

The  emphasis  in  the  above  description  was  placed  on 
the  achievement  of  genuine  community.  If  this  is  correct, 
have  we  not  acquired  a common  criterion  by  which  we  must 
test  the  preaching,  life  and  structures  of  the  individual 
churches?  Do  they  serve  freedom?  Do  they  establish 
community?  Unity  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  has  meaning 
only  as  it  serves  this  goal.  That  is  why  our  attention 
must  not  focus  primarily  on  a comparison  of  the  differences 
between  the  individual  churches,  but  on  the  way  in  which 
community  comes  about.  Tested  by  this  standard  many  of  our 
differences  are  relativized. 

2.  Structures  of  community 

If  the  achievement  of  community  is  supremely  important 
then  we  have  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  part  that 
structures  must  play.  We  must  reconsider  the  relation 
between  community  and  structures.  The  community  cannot  be 
developed  without  structures;  but  its  development  may  be 
hindered  by  structures  which  are  obsolete  or  unsuitable 
for  other  reasons.  Structures  must  therefore  be  tested  to 
see  if  they  are  structures  of  community.  Since  the  churches 
are  to  a large  extent  divided  by  differences  in  structure, 
this  testing  may  prove  to  be  an  important  approach  to  unity. 

3.  Provisional  community  and  the  boundaries  of  the  Church 

If  the  Church  is  a provisional  community,  then  we  must 
reopen  the  question  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Church.  The 
attempt  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  Church  as  clearly 
as  possible  both  in  theory  and  in  practice  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  story  of  division.  The  distinctive- 
ness of  the  individual  Church  could  only  be  maintained  if 
the  dividing  lines  between  within  and  without  were  unmis- 
takably plain.  But  does  not  this  attempt  deny  the  nature 
of  the  Church?  If  it  is  a provisional  community,  it  must 
always  be  capable  of  overstepping  these  boundaries.  The 
attempt  to  correctly  draw  the  real  boundaries,  namely 
those  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  will  therefore 
inevitably  call  the  ccnfessional  boundaries  in  question. 


4.  Community  and  diversity 


The  community  of  free  men  in  a concrete  community. 

It  must  become  a reality  in  the  place  where  men  live 
together.  The  particular  circumstances  of  each  individual 
group  therefore  play  an  important  part . The  Church  must 
find  the  form  appropriate  to  it  in  each  place.  Real  uni- 
versality can  only  be  developed  in  diversity.  Universal 
structures  must  serve  the  community  in  each  place.  Con- 
fessional division  leads  to  a questionable  emphasis  on 
universal  structures;  the  Church  in  its  distinctive  con- 
fessional forms  has  to  be  recognizable  as  such  in  all 
places.  A reconsideration  of  the  relation  between  uni- 
versality and  diversity  could  open  up  new  possibilities 
of  unity. 

5.  Continuity  and  change 

If  the  Church  is  a community  open  to  the  future,  it 
must  in  principle  always  be  ready  for  change.  But,  hither- 
to, continuity  has  been  regarded  as  a decisive  mark  of  the 
Church.  In  particular  the  individual  confessions  try  - 
sometimes  in  an  unhist or ical  fashion  - to  claim  unchanged 
identity  with  their  origins.  Just  because  of  this  they  are 
often  unprepared  for  necessary  changes.  Historical  contin- 
uity is  essential.  But  a deeper  consideration  of  continuity 
and  change  can  set  many  problems  of  unity  in  a new  light. 

6.  The  staggering  size  of  the  task 

If  the  Church  is  to  be  an  active  factor  on  the  way  to 
the  unity  of  mankind,  vast  changes  in  understanding,  in 
ethics  and  in  structures  are  needed  so  that  the  divisive 
factors  may  be  discarded  as  restricting  husks. 


APPENDIX 


Comments  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Working  Committee 

The  Working  Committee  has  received  with  gratitude  and 
appreciation  the  staff  paper  entitled  "The  Unity  of  the 
Church  and  the  Unity  of  Mankind" . This  paper  opens  up  in 
a very  clear  way  an  issue  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  been  increasingly  directed 
during  the  past  five  years  and  especially  since  the  Fourth 
Assembly  at  Uppsala. 

During  a discussion  of  the  paper  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Working  Committee  at  Canterbury  in  August  1969 , the  follow- 
ing comments,  questions  and  criticisms  were  formulated. 

They  are  now  sent,  along  with  the  paper,  as  an  aid  to  the 
study  of  the  issues  involved.  The  Working  Committee  hopes 
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that  the  study  will  be  undertaken  by  groups  in  many  churches 
and  that  the  results  of  it  may  enable  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  at  its  meeting  in  1971 > to  make  a more  fully 
considered  statement  on  the  subject. 

1.  The  starting  point 


The  paper  takes  human  unity  as  its  starting  point.  In 
this  way  it  establishes  a basis  for  dialogue  with  men  both 
inside  and  outside  the  churches  who  may  have  no  strong 
interest  in  the  unity  of  the  Church.  This  is  a useful  way 
of  entering  into  the  discussion,  provided  it  is  clear  that 
the  study  of  the  concept  of  human  unity  cannot  provide  a 
foundation  for  a doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  On 
the  contrary,  our  understanding  both  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  unity  of  mankind  depends  upon  our  under- 
standing of  what  God  has  done  in  Jesus  Christ  in  creating 
man  in  his  image,  reconciling  him  to  himself,  and  leading 
him  through  the  continuing  work  of  the  Spirit  towards  the 
final  "summing  up  of  all  things"  in  Christ. 

Thus,  while  a study  of  the  concept  of  human  unity  is 
a legitimate  starting  point  for  the  discussion,  it  has  to 
be  made  clear  that  one  cannot  proceed  from  this  to  a 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  except  by  way  of  christ- 
ology  and  pneumat ology . 

In  this  respect,  a Christian  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
mankind  is  not  different  from  any  other,  for  every  proposal 
for  human  unity  must  necessarily  be  based  upon  some  concept 
of  the  nature  of  man,  which  is  debatable  and  therefore 
potentially  divisive.  The  Christian  understanding  of  human 
unity  depends  upon  the  revelation  of  true  manhood  in  Jesus 
Christ,  but  the  element  of  particularity  is  shared  with 
every  other  proposal  regarding  the  basis  of  human  solidarity 

However,  while  our  doctrine  both  of  Christian  unity  and 
of  human  unity  must  depend  upon  our  doctrine  of  Christ , it 
is  also  true  that  there  can  be  no  true  doctrine  of  the 
Church’s  unity  except  within  the  context  of  a doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  mankind.  This  paper  opens  up  a dimension  of 
Faith  and  Order  study  which  has  been  neglected  and  must  be 
diligently  pursued. 

II.  Understanding  man 


1.  In  its  section  II,  the  paper  attempts  to  pave  the  way 
towards  an  understanding  of  the  "solidarity  of  the  human 
race,  as  a fact  and  as  a goal".  But  it  insists  almost 
exclusively  on  the  dynamic  and  evolving  character  of  man 
and  concludes  by  defining  manking  as  "a  community  of 
becoming".  This  appears  to  be  a one-sided  approach, 
which  does  not  give  enough  credit  to  the  permanent  and 
given  elements,  which  allow  us  to  speak  of  an  inherent 
solidarity  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  places.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  exaggerated  insistence  on  man  as  a 
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"becoming"  may  defeat  attempts  to  conceive  a joint 
responsibility  of  mankind  for  its  history.  "Becoming", 
in  a fallen  world,  can  become  a source  of  division. 

The  Christian  understanding  of  human  "becoming"  looks 
towards  the  final  unity  of  all  things  in  Christ. 

2.  Integral  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  person  are  his 
conscience  and  his  freedom.  For  us  Christians,  however, 
conscience  and  freedom  cannot  be  understood  apart  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  imago  Dei.  The  early  Christian 
fathers  agreed  that  the  concept  of  the  image  of  God 
included  "becoming":  they  affirmed  that  dynamic  partici- 
pation in  the  life  of  God  (homoiosis  Theo)  is  precisely 
what  makes  man  to  be  man.  They  also  thought  that  this 
assimilation  implied  an  over-growing  responsibility  of 
man  for  the  destiny  of  creation  as  a whole.  A Christian 
concept  of  man  is  therefore  not  static,  but  rooted  in 
his  communion  with  God.  Finally,  it  is  only  because  he 
is  an  image  of  God  that  man  can  shape  his  own  destiny  in 
conformity  with  the  plan  which  the  creator  has  assigned 
for  him.  Only  in  God  does  he  find  his  true  freedom. 

3.  There  cannot  be  any  valid  understanding  of  man  without 
an  interpretation  of  suffering,  evil  and  tragedy,  which 
characterize  human  history.  The  Christian  Gospel  inclu- 
des such  an  interpretation,  as  well  as  the  announcement 
of  deliverance  and  salvation  through  the  cross  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Thus,  man  in  Christ  is  both  a sinner  and  a 
member  of  the  company  of  the  saints.  By  the  Spirit  he 
recovers  a humaneness,  which  sin  had  distorted,  a life, 
which  has  no  end,  a creativity,  which  makes  him  similar 
to  his  own  creator.  The  passage  from  the  old  to  the  new 
is  the  dynamic  content  of  the  eucharistic  celebration, 
which  is  meant  to  manifest  where  man  is  coming  from  and 
where  he  is  going. 

III.  The  Church  and  mankind 

1.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  positive  relation  of 
church  unity  and  the  unity  of  mankind,  the  integrity 
and  vigour  and  universal  claim  of  Christian  unity  must 
be  stressed.  Church  unity  - and  therefore  real  human 
unity  - is  not  just  any  sort  of  unity,  but  community 
grounded  in  Christ,  empowered  in  the  Spirit  and  unfail- 
ingly open  in  love  to  all  creatures.  Mankind  knows  many 
kinds  of  unity,  both  natural  and  historical.  Some  are 
healthy;  some  are  constrained  and  mutilated;  some  are 
thoroughly  demonic.  Because  it  belongs  to  the  Church’s 
vocation  to  "test  the  spirits"  which  animate  these 
unities,  the  question  of  the  Church's  "boundaries"  is 
unavoidable,  for  it  is  finally  a question  of  honouring 
him  who  alone  can  unite  all  creation.  The  Church  does 
draw  the  line,  militant ly,  before  any  unity  which 
refuses  to  express  the  universal  unity  of  Christ.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Church  necessarily 
suppresses  natural  and  legitimate  diversities  among  men, 
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or  their  communal  expression;  rather,  the  Church  must 
view  all  such  communities  in  the  light  of  God's  judgment 
and  redemption,  and  seek  a unity  adequately  Catholic  in 
character,  rich  in  reconciled  diversity. 

2.  A word  of  caution  is  needed,  however,  against  a 
persistent  tendency  - not  absent  from  the  document  - to 
speak  about  the  Church's  embodiment  of  Christian  unity 
with  a certain  false  triumphalism.  As  given  by  God,  the 
Church  is  the  place  of  real  community.  In  the  historical 
realization,  however,  the  Church  has  also  functioned  far 
too  often  as  a source  of  disunity  among  men.  And, 
although  she  frequently  appeals  on  such  occasions  to  her 
necessary  "boundaries"  over  against  the  world,  it  is  not 
always  evident  that  she  has  not  herself  in  fact  been 
invaded  by  the  world.  Many  today  are  accusing  the  Church 
of  being  an  essential  instrument  in  the  structures  of 
oppression,  justifying  by  her  teachings  of  forgiveness 
and  heaven  the  continued  apathy  of  oppressors  and  the 
continued  acceptance  of  suffering  by  the  oppressed. 

Have  we  adequately  examined  our  obedience  in  the  face  of 
such  charges?  The  document  briefly  acknowledges  that 
our  understanding  of  Church  unity  has  this  shadow  side, 
but  this  dimension  of  the  matter  needs  much  more  thorough 
explication.  In  this  respect  it  is  important  that  Church 
unity  be  viewed  not  simply  ont ologically  and  historically, 
but  eschat ologically  as  well.  For  this  reason,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  eschatological  perspectives  of  para- 
graphs 3 and  4 would  offer  an  appropriate  starting  point 
for  the  document's  ecclesiological  reflection. 

3.  Two  fundamental  problems  appear  to  us  to  be  raised 
in  the  contemporary  situation  concerning  the  universal 
claims  of  Christian  unity.  One  is  the  problem  of  how 
the  natural  and  legitimate  diversities  of  mankind  are 
given  their  rightful  value  within  the  unity  which  we 
have  in  Christ.  This  is  one  dimension  of  the  issue  of 
Catholicity,  and  a dimension  which  we  cannot  rightly 
appreciate  except  as  we  consider  the  relation  of  Church 
and  world. 

On  the  one  hand,  such  diversities  have  their  rightful 
penultimate  place.  Mankind  is  one  human  family;  yet 
each  man  is  also  a member  of  a particular  people,  and 
only  as  such  can  he  have  and  express  his  common  humanity. 
As  the  London  consultation^  said:  "Our  Lord  became 
incarnate  as  a member  of  a particular  people,  and  as 
such  became  the  new  man  and  the  brother  of  all  men.  His 
Jewishness  is  inseparable  from  his  representative  and 
universal  humanity."  Surely  the  unity  of  a mankind 
grounded  in  him  is  not  intended  to  be  monotonous  or 
monochromatic i This  positive  dialectic  of  the  universal 
and  particular  in  man  is  adumbrated  in  the  document,  but 
not  sufficiently  developed. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  penultimate  diversities  can 
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acquire  a demonic  role  in  human  affairs.  Absolutized, 
they  can  justify  extravagant  ideological  claims  and  in 
extreme  cases  must  be  said  to  confront  the  Church  with 
the  issue  of  heresy.  Where  the  Church  faces  the  refusal 
to  let  the  eucharistic  koinonia  to  be  interracial  in  all 
that  this  implies,  can  she,  for  her  part,  refuse  to 
establish  a "boundary”,  and  deal  with  persons  or  congre- 
gations guilty  of  this  refusal  as  apostate? 

4.  The  second  fundamental  problem  raised  by  the  contem- 
porary situation  about  the  universal  claims  of  Christian 
unity  is  this:  How  can  one  and  the  same  community  embody 
the  priestly  mission  of  reconciliation  among  men,  and 
the  prophetic  mission  of  rebuking  evil  and  making 
militant  cause  against  its  attack  upon  God's  creatures 
and  upon  the  people  of  God  in  particular?  The  agony  of 
the  Church  lies  in  the  tension  which  she  must  share 
between  openness  to  sinners  and  the  struggle  against 
sin.  To  the  degree  that  she  embraces  the  diversities  of 
mankind  in  a Catholic  unity,  to  that  degree  she  must 
also  have  the  courage  to  embrace  and  purify  and  make 
fruitful  the  controversies  among  men,  always  with  the 
aim  of  concentrating  the  attack  upon  the  real  evil.  At 
one  level,  this  may  mean  strengthening  her  practice  of 
church  discipline  to  make  it  clear  that  Catholicity 
does  not  mean  indifferent ism  and  relativism  about  the 
ethical  and  doctrinal  implications  of  authentic  unity. 

On  another  level,  it  may  mean  insisting  that  those 
Christians  who  differ  profoundly,  particularly  on  issues 
of  social  and  political  importance,  should  learn  what  it 
means  to  have  vigorous  and  productive  controversy  in 
Christian  c ongr egat ions , how  to  respect  the  principles 
of  healthy  controversy  ("speaking  the  truth  in  love", 
Eph.4),  and  to  commune  with  each  other  responsibility 
as  witnesses  and  brothers  of  Christ.  Again,  could  it 
not  mean  that  c ongr egat ions  should  not  merely  tolerate 
but  expect  and  even  encourage  members  to  associate 
themselves  for  corporate  witness  in  the  world,  if 
necessary  on  differing  sides  of  the  same  controversy? 
This  question  of  how  the  Church  militant  unites 
reconciliation  and  prophetic  action  is,  as  we  see  it, 
the  most  searching  challenge  to  the  universal  claims 
of  Christian  unity  in  our  day. 


* * * * * 


IV.  Enlarging  the  Scope : 

Analysis  of  Contributions 

from  Study  Groups  and  Conferences 


The  publication  of  the  first  draft  on  the  theme  "Unity 
of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Mankind"  inaugurated  a lively 
discussion  mainly  conducted  by  theological  commissions  all 
over  the  world.  Some  of  the  material  contributed  has  been 
published1,  and  the  remainder  is  in  the  Geneva  archives. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  are  wide  differences 
between  these  contributions.  They  touch  on  so  many  differ- 
ent aspects  that  a necessarily  short  documentary  survey 
could  not  possibly  do  justice  to  them  all.  It  seems  appro- 
priate, therefore,  to  employ  a simple  systematic  screen  to 
sift  and  present  the  material.  Turning  at  once,  then,  to 
the  second  of  the  two  areas  of  enquiry  (Unity  of  Mankind) 
we  ask:  Which  contributions  stand  out  here:  (a)  from  the 
biblical  standpoint;  (b)  from  the  standpoint  of  systematic 
theology;  (c)  from  the  standpoint  of  other  faiths  and 
ideologies;  and  (d)  from  the  interdisciplinary  standpoint? 

1.  "Unity  of  mankind" 

2 

A.  Biblical  insights 

Two  types  of  statement  can  be  distinguished  in  the 
biblical  material.  The  first  type  may  be  classified  under 
the  heading:  theology  of  creation.  The  whole  of  humankind 
was  created  by  God  in  his  image.  It  stems  from  one  and 
the  same  source.  Its  place  is  precisely  defined.  Human 
beings  are  distinct  from  God  and  separated  from  the  world 
of  animals  and  plants.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  related 
to  God  and  to  all  other  creatures  in  praise  and  service. 

But  the  common  origin  of  all  human  beings  embraces  a rich 
and  structured  diversity.  This  diversity  finds  expression 
anthropologically  (the  complementarity  of  man  and  woman), 
sociologically  (social  differentiation),  and  politically 
(peoples,  races,  nations).  In  all  these,  human  beings 
have  the  same  future,  namely,  their  fulfilment  in  God. 

There  are,  secondly,  statements  which  are  sot eriolo- 
gical  in  character.  All  human  beings  exist  in  their 
solidarity  of  the  fall  into  sin.  Their  lives  are  permeated 
by  the  universality  of  sin  and  death.  No  human  being  is 
spared  the  common  destiny  of  fallen  creation.  Every  human 
being  inherits  it  and  gives  it  fresh  impetus  by  his  or  her 
own  sinful  action. 
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The  Bible,  therefore,  attests  the  universality  of  the 
salvation  intended  for  all  humankind  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Although  Jesus  of  Nazareth  stems  from  a particular  people 
and  appears  at  a particular  historical  time,  the  salvation 
and  deliverance  which  he  brings  are  not  restricted  to  any 
one  people  or  any  particular  period  of  history.  They  apply 
to  all  human  beings  in  all  historical  periods.  So  Paul, 
for  example,  sees  Jesus  Christ  as  the  new  Adam  confronting 
the  first  Adam.  "In  this  and  in  no  other  way  can  we  under- 
stand the  expansive  parallel  which  Paul  draws  between  Adam 
and  Christ,  so  distinctive  of  the  breadth  and  radical 
character  of  the  Pauline  gospel.  For  Paul,  the  essence  of 
Christ  is  now  displayed  in  the  form  of  a second  Moses,  as 
the  restorer  of  the  covenant.  The  only  not  altogether 
inadequate  parallel  for  Christ  is  as  anti-type  to  Adam  and 
to  his  universal  range . " 3 

Characteristically,  the  Bible  does  not  gloss  over  the 
tension  between  the  universality  of  the  fall  and  the 
universality  of  salvation.  There  is  no  smooth  transition 
from  the  fatal  solidarity  of  the  first  Adam  into  the 
redemptive  fellowship  pf“  the  second  Adam.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Bible  speaks  plainly  and  consistently  of  a profounder 
division  and  crisis.  Only  through  struggle,  conversion, 
radical  change  can  the  unity  of  humankind  in  sin,  with  its 
historical  and  practical  expression  in  schism  and  injustice, 
hatred  and  oppression,  lead  into  the  harmony  and  peace  of 
God's  kingdom.  "The  revelation  of  St  John  illustrates  the 
fact  that  the  salvation  flowing  from  Christ  does  not  at 
first  result  in  the  unity  of  mankind,  but  in  division,  even 
though  the  goal  is  unity  . . . Unity  ...  is  the  fruit  of  gift 
and  decision;  it  is  a task  and  a deed.  Unity  cannot  be 
achieved  either  by  eliminating  or  minimizing  division. 

That  would  only  mean  chaos  . . . Being  both  gift  and  deed, 
unity  can  only  be  fashioned  by  focusing  on  a Lord."^ 

B^  Reflections  from  the  standpoint  of  systematic  theology 

A survey  of  the  history  of  Christian  thought  shows 
that  the  concept  of  humankind  took  far  longer  to  achieve 
concrete  form  than  did  the  concept  of  the  Church. 5 

Although  the  biblical  truth  that  the  whole  of  humankind 
created  and  sustained  by  God  is  also  called  to  eternal 
salvation  in  Christ  was  not  set  aside,  of  course,  it  very 
quickly  became  obscured,  even  in  early  Christian  theology, 
by  the  notion  that  the  "world"  in  its  fallen  sinful 
condition  stands  under  God's  judgment  and  has  been  abandon- 
ed to  mortality.  The  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  concept 
"aion"  is  instructive  here.  It  is  also  relevant  to  recall 
the  historical  fact  that  the  theology  of  the  early  Church 
was  developed  in  conditions  of  persecution  and  oppression. 
Thinking  about  humankind  could  only  be  developed  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  fundamental  distinction  between  Church 
and  world.  The  Church  was  the  company  of  those  who  had 
been  rescued  from  the  doomed  human  race,  the  people  of  God 
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without  any  permanent  home  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  this  fundamental 
distinction  was  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  that  it 
was  sent  into  the  world  with  a missionary  task.  The  mission- 
ary mandate  inevitably  set  the  Church  in  opposition  to,  and 
in  conflict  with,  a humanity  which  (as  yet)  knew  nothing  of 
Christ . 

This  opposition  not  only  influenced  ecclesiology,  but 
also  Christian  anthropology  to  a very  large  extent.  It  was 
still  in  principle  possible,  of  course,  to  make  the  theology 
of  creation  and  the  soteriology  inherited  from  the  Bible  the 
basis  of  an  anthropology  related  to  the  whole  of  humankind. 

In  the  Orthodox  theological  tradition,  in  particular, 
anthropology  has  always  been  understood  theocentrically, 
that  is,  the  creation  of  human  beings  in  the  image  of  God 
results  in  their  participation  in  God.  But  since  the  proof 
and  reality  of  this  human  nature  with  its  capacity  for 
participation  in  God  was  connected  with  the  Orthodox 
concept  of  koinonia,  and  therefore  with  participation  in 
worship,  that  is,  in  the  eucharist,  there  was  a tendency 
at  work  even  in  anthropology,  leading  back  once  again  to 
a sacramental  ecclesiocentricity . We  can  see  this  clearly, 
for  example,  in  the  paper  read  to  the  Louvain  meeting  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  1971  by  the  Orthodox 
theologian  John  Meyendorff 

The  gathering  of  believers  out  of  the  world  and  the 
sending  of  believers  into  the  world  - these  were  the  two 
variously  interpreted  elements  with  which  Christian 
theology  had  to  wrestle  and  which  explain  how  long  it 
took  for  the  theme  of  "humankind”  to  receive  due  attention 
in  its  own  right. 

Nevertheless,  in  what  sense  can  we  speak  of  a theo- 
logical contribution  to  the  theme  "unity  of  humankind"? 

The  following  hints  may  be  gathered  from  the  discussion: 

i)  The  confession  of  faith  in  the  one  God,  the  Lord  and 
creator  of  heaven  and  earth  logically  implies  an  end  to 
any  demonizing  and  divinizing  of  the  world  and  its  elements. 
Only  as  this  happens  can  the  command  given  to  humankind 
according  to  the  first  creation  narrative,  the  command  to 
subdue  the  earth,  make  sense  and  be  carried  out . When  the 
gods  become  silent  and  powerless,  man  can  act,  experiment, 
transform,  and  exercise  power.  This  insight  has  played  an 
important  role  in  the  secularization  of  the  world,  even 
though  it  is  only  in  the  recent  debate  on  secularization 
that  it  surfaced  consciously  in  the  Church's  thinking. 

The  development  of  science  and  technology,  the 
emergence  of  the  large  industrial  nations,  the  creation 
of  worldwide  systems  of  communication,  power  and  military 
force,  and  so  on,  would  be  inconceivable  without  this 
secularization  of  the  world.  And  these  are  the  elements 
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which  have  produced  the  global  interdependence  of  humankind. 

In  taking  up  the  theme  of  the  unity  of  humankind, 
therefore,  theology  is  to  some  extent  made  aware  of  its  own 
actual  share  in  this  process.  It  discovers  its  own  contri- 
bution to  the  rise  of  a world  community,  some  of  whose 
contours  are  already  becoming  visible.  In  wrestling  with 
the  actual  historical  effects  of  its  own  theology,  it  also 
becomes  aware  of  the  implications  of  knowing  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  this  development  and  of  taking  responsibil- 
ity for  a just  and  sustainable  society.  The  "unity  of 
mankind"  thus  becomes  part  of  "the  cluster  of  problems 
concerning  what  needs  to  be  achieved.  Political  and  social 
action  is  required  for  its  verification.  It  is  therefore 
a matter  for  political  ethics  in  the  universal  sense  of 
this  term . "7 

ii)  Another  extremely  influential  element  in  Christian 
theology  is  the  forensic  character  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Through  a complex  sequence  of  historical  consequences,  into 
which  we  cannot  enter  here,  the  equality  of  all  human 
beings  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God  first  leads  to  the 
basic  postulate  thaf  all  human  beings  are  equal  before  the 
law,  and  then  to  the  formulation  of  a charter  of  human 
rights  for  all  people.  Structures  of  injustice  and 
inequality,  whether  defended  on  hierarchical  or  any  other 
grounds,  automatically  lose  their  aura  of  unt ouchability 
once  confronted  with  the  axiom  that  "all  are  equal  before 
God".  In  discovering  this  dimension,  at  the  same  time  we 
become  aware  of  the  ethical  and  therefore  political  respons- 
ibility which  must  continue  to  press  for  the  practical 
application  of  these  ideas  as  an  urgent  task. 

iii)  At  the  heart  of  the  sot eriological  witness  of  the 
New  Testament  is  the  declaration  that  Jesus  Christ  has 
achieved  and  now  seeks  the  salvation  and  deliverance  of 
all  human  beings.  Since  Christ  is  the  second  Adam,  his 
action  and  passion  apply  to  the  whole  world  in  an  unqualif- 
ied universal  sense.  "In  his  life,  death  and  resurrection, 
Jesus  Christ  has  become  the  sign  of  the  unity  of  all  men. 

In  him,  the  expected  unity  in  the  kingdom  of  God  has  become 
manifest  in  human  history. "8  This  is  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  pneumat ological  thought  that  the  promise  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  applies  to  "all  flesh"  ( Joel  3:l)» 
In  such  a statement,  of  course,  we  must  not  ignore  the 
difference  between  the  believing  and  unbelieving  sections 
of  humankind.  Nor  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Spirit 
is  imparted  in  a great  variety  of  different  forms.  Never- 
theless, we  are  debarred  from  drawing  any  fixed  boundary 
between  faith  and  unbelief  (as,  for  example,  in  the 
division  into  "Church"  and  "heathens" )Q  The  gift  of  the 
Spirit  remains  a divine  mystery  and  defies  definition  and 
delimitation  by  our  human  capacities  of  judgment.  We  have 
therefore  to  conclude:  "The  whole  of  mankind,  the  one 
humanity,  has  been  called  to  salvation  in  Christ. "9  The 
emphasis  is  on  the  word  "called".  To  cleave  to  this  promise 
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as  valid  for  all  humankind,  therefore,  does  not  imply  any 
final  judgment  on  the  actual  or  the  latent  (however  defined) 
presence  of  Christ  within  or  outside  the  Church. 

These  statements,  too,  are  translated  at  once  into  the 
question:  What  consequence  does  this  have  for  the  mission- 

ary dimension  of  faith  and  for  the  evaluation  and  treatment 
of  world  religions? 


Clearly,  therefore,  this  kind  of  systematic  theological 
analysis  illuminates  various  aspects  of  the  theme  the  "unity 
of  mankind".  The  Louvain  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  in  1971  dealt  with  the  theme  in  an  appropriate 
way,  therefore,  by  creating  five  sections  dealing  with  the 
following  aspects: 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 


The  Unity  of  the 
in  Society; 

The  Unity  of  the 
Living  Faiths ; 
The  Unity  of  the 
Racism ; 

The  Unity  of  the 
Society ; 

The  Unity  of  the 
Culture.3-0 


Church 

and 

the 

Church 

and 

the 

Church 

and 

the 

Church 

and 

the 

Church 

and 

the 

Struggle  for  Justice 
Encounter  with 
Struggle  against 
Handicapped  in 
Differences  in 


Disregarding  here  the  first  part  of  these  themes  ("The  Unity 
of  the  Church  and  ..."),  the  remaining  five  aspects  are 
easily  related  to  the  three  aspects  just  adumbrated.  The 
very  fact  that  theological  attitudes  to  the  concept  "unity 
of  mankind"  turned  out  to  be  descriptions  not  so  much  of  an 
existing  situation,  but  rather  of  processes  in  which  ethical 
questions  at  once  arise,  means  that  the  complex  labelled 
"humankind"  must  be  divided  into  different  aspects  in  order 
to  allow  the  argument  to  become  much  more  concrete  and 
practical . 


C.  Contributions  from  the  standpoint  of  some  world  religions 
and  ideologies 


It  is  not  just  in  Christianity  that  the  theme  of  the 
"unity  of  humankind"  appears.  The  history  of  human  thought 
knows  of  many  attempts  to  wrestle  with  this  problem.  The 
New  Testament  itself  (see  Acts  17 ) gives  us  some  idea  of 
the  way  in  which  ideas  widely  current  in  antiquity  approx- 
imated to  certain  Christian  convictions.  Today,  it  is  the 
churches  which  are  living  in  daily  contact  with  other 
religions  and  ideological  systems  and  which  are  led  to 
reflect  upon  the  views  of  these  religions  and  ideologies. 

We  read,  for  example,  in  a report  from  India: 

"In  Hinduism  both  the  Vedic  and  the  Upanishadic  tradit- 
ions show  traces  of  concern  for  a universal  human  commun- 
ity. There  is  no  message  that  the  modern  world  needs  more 
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than  the  great  Upanishadic  doctrine  of  unity  ( advaita) 

. . . This  is  not  merely  an  abstract  unity.  The  doctrine 
of  non-duality  could  not  be  stated  more  emphatically 
than  in  these  two  verses:  ’Death  after  death  he  obtains 
who  sees  (things)  as  if  different  here.' 

”It  is  well-known  that  Islam  places  a strong  emphasis 
on  the  community  over  against  the  individual.  Brother- 
hood and  understanding  amongst  men  are  urged  effectively. 
One  quotation  from  the  Qur’an  may  underline  this: 

'Mankind  were  but  one  community:  then  they  differed:  and 
had  it  not  been  for  a word  that  had  already  gone  forth 
from  the  Lord  it  had  been  judged  ...  in  respect  of  that 
wherein  they  differ.’ 

"Buddhism  like  Jainism  stresses  the  equality  of  all  men 
and  condemns  the  caste  system.  However,  Buddhism  with 
its  distinctively  individualistic  and  antisocial 
approach  does  not  offer  a broad  basis  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  unity  of  mankind.  "H 

Other  churches  are  confronted  today  more  especially 
with  the  Marxist  view  of  mankind.  A study  group  in  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  notes  some  of  the  remarkable 
statements  met  within  Marxism-Leninism: 

”A  few  pointers  may  suffice  here:  the  question  of  the 
material  basis  of  the  'unity  of  mankind';  the  working 
class  as  the  representative  of  the  universal,  private 
property  as  the  representative  of  the  particular,  etc. 
Marxism  strives  for  'unity'  in  the  form  of  'proletarian 
internationalism*  and  has  no  sense  of  accepting  account- 
ability with  regard  to  past  classes  and  generations. 

"Particular  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
Marxism  understands  the  nature  of  man  as  well  as  the 
unity  of  mankind  in  terms  of  labour  in  society^ 
(specifically,  working  existence  for  others?)" 

The  reference  to  Marxist  conceptions  is  particularly 
helpful  in  raising  the  question  of  the  function  of  state- 
ments about  the  unity  of  humankind.  The  universalist 
tendency  in  Marxism  derives  from  the  importance  it  attaches 
to  the  class  struggle.  Unity  is  to  be  won  in  the  process 
of  the  revolutionary  class  struggle  and  will  only  be 
finally  achieved  in  a classless  society.  This  brings  us 
face  to  face  with  the  political  interest  which  underlies 
statements  about  the  unity  of  humankind.  To  the  notion 
of  "interest  or  purpose"  we  must  return  in  greater  detail 
later . 


A contribution  from  a group  in  Cameroon  is  instructive 
in  this  connection.  Common  work  on  the  theme  "Unity  of 
Mankind"  can  only  be  meaningful,  this  group  believes,  when 
it  is  conducted  among  equal  partners: 
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"For  Africans,  work  for  unity  must  begin  with  an  effort 
to  recover  and  renew  their  own  identity,  since  this  has 
been  dislocated  by  the  long  centuries  of  colonialism. 

We  feel  no  need  whatever  to  dwell  any  longer  on  the 
period  when  ’christianizing  and  civilizing'  ambitions 
proceeded  side  by  side  with  a more  or  less  deliberate 
de-af r icanizat ion . As  far  as  missions  are  concerned, 
we  simply  note  that  in  bringing  us  the  Christian  faith 
they  imposed  upon  us  a whole  set  of  attitudes,  customs, 
ideas  and  responses,  peculiar  to  western  civilizations 
and  to  the  forms  of  Christianity  established  in  the 
countries  from  which  the  missionaries  came,  but  quite 
foreign  to  the  African  mentality  and  bearing  no 
necessary  relation  to  the  Gospel.  There  can  only  be 
unity  when  the  distinctiveness  of  Africa  is  respected... 

"If  diversity  is  to  offer  the  best  guarantee  of  unity, 
the  partners  must  place  themselves  at  the  same  level. 

But  the  level  bequeathed  by  the  history  of  the  slave 
trade  and  colonialism  is  that  of  an  inclined  plane, 
with  Africa  and  its  communities  at  all  levels  in  the 
position  of  'pupil'  in  relation  to  Europe  and  America 
and  their  various  communities.  To  achieve  genuine 
unity  between  'tutor'  and  'pupil*  seems  to  us  an  almost 
impossible  task.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  first 
thing  needed  is  to  assure  the  African  communities  of  an 
adult  constitution.  Only  then  will  they  be  ready  to 
engage  in  dialogue  with  the  European  communities,  like- 
wise adult,  on  the  matter  of  authentic  unity. "13 

D.  Contributions  from  interdisciplinary  studies 


In  what  follows,  reference  is  made  to  certain  state- 
ments by  various  study  groups.  As  could  be  expected,  the 
interdisciplinary  treatment  is  not  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive. But  certain  pointers  can  be  found  in  the  study 
reports  dealing  with  scientific  work  in  the  fields  of 
biology,  ethnology,  history  and  futurology. 

So  far  as  the  views  of  biologists  are  concerned,  our 
starting  point  must  be  that  the  postulated  unitary 
derivation  of  the  human  race  from  animal  life  implies  the 
unity  of  the  humankind  as  a species.  Despite  this  unitary 
descent,  an  extraordinarily  differentiated  genetic  type  is 
characteristic  of  humankind.  "The  biological  basis  of 
unity  is  open  and  ambivalent"  states  a study  group  in  the 
Federal  German  Republic.  The  statement  continues:  "We 

have  to  talk,  rather,  of  a transitional  animal-human  area 
which  is  open  both  below  and  above...  Indeed,  from  a 
biological  standpoint,  one  cannot  speak  of  'definite, 
predetermined  elements  in  human  being'  such  as  would  make 
it  possible  to  affirm  a solidarity  inherent  in  humankind 
in  all  places  and  at  all  times. In  the  further  develop- 
ment of  mankind,  unity  is  again  an  open  question. 


When  we  turn  to  the  insights  which  can  be  adopted  from 
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ethnological  research,  the  concept  of  a "unity  of  mankind" 
is  found  to  be  a pragmatic  postulate  of  ethnological  and 
prehist or ical  research.  The  concern  of  ethnology  in  its 
practical  research  is  rather  to  illuminate  the  diversity 
of  ethnic  and  cultural  phenomena,  so  that  the  variety  is 
found  in  the  context  of  a very  broadly  conceived  unity  of 
t he  humanum . ^ 5 

Turning  to  the  contribution  of  the  hist  or ians , certain 
statements  may  be  adopted  from  another  draft  of  the  study 
theme  produced  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  in  1972. 
"The  results  of  historical  analysis  are  ambivalent  in 
another  sense.  On  the  one  hand,  the  historian  can  speak 
of  a growing  unity  of  mankind.  In  the  transition  from 
tribal  to  imperial,  national  or  even  continental  forms  of 
political  organization,  unifying  and  converging  tendencies 
manifest  themselves.  In  our  time,  the  rapid  spread  of 
modern  technology  with  its  consequences  for  communication, 
economic  and  political  organization  has  drawn  men  and 
human  societies  inextricably  into  a worldwide  network  of 
mutual  dependence  and  thus  has  brought  men  closer  to  each 
other  than  ever  before  in  history. "i^ 

Even  though  an  analysis  of  the  present  situation  can 
point  to  a number  of  processes  converging  in  the  picture 
of  a secularized  world  civilization,  closer  study  makes 
it  plain  that  these  various  processes  flow  in  very 
different,  contradictory  and  even  antagonistic  directions 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  in  different  countries. 
Countering  the  efforts  to  achieve  worldwide  political 
integration  are  vigorous  nationalist  currents  directed  by 
very  powerful  changing  economic  interests.  Countering  the 
emergence  of  a global  secular  civilization  are  strong 
tendencies  emphasizing  diversity  and  differentiation 
between  national,  social  and  cultural  ideas. 

This  comes  out  particularly  clearly  when  we  include 
the  futurological  aspect  in  our  considerations.  To  quote 
again  from  the  text  just  cited: 

"In  fact,  the  concern  for  the  unity  of  mankind  coincides 
with  the  search  for  the  conditions  of  world  peace.  As 
man  discovers  his  freedom  and  responsibility  for 
building  human  society,  he  is  faced  with  the  task  of 
creating  and  transforming  the  social  conditions. 
Futurology  and  peace  research  have  become  essential 
elements  in  this  effort.  If  peace  is  indeed  the  pre- 
requisite for  the  survival  of  mankind,  what  are  the 
necessary  conditions  for  world  peace?  It  is  clear  that 
any  Christian  response  to  the  quest  for  unity  of  mankind 
has  to  come  to  terms  with  the  assumptions  underlying  the 
different  and  often  conflicting  models  and  strategies 
for  attaining  world  peace. 

"The  results  of  peace  research,  however,  reflect  to  a 
large  extent  the  situation  and  perspective  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it.  It  is  important  to  note,  for  instance, 
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that  so  far  the  discussions  about  world  peace,  develop- 
ment, protection  of  the  environment,  etc.,  in  spite  of 
their  worldwide  publicity,  have  remained  relatively 
one-sided.  The  countries  in  the  North  Atlantic  area 
have  largely  set  the  terms  of  this  debate.  Most  efforts 
towards  attaining  more  international  integration  as  well 
as  the  models  for  cooperation  on  the  governmental  and 
non-governmental  level  respond  primarily  to  the  needs 
of  the  rich  one-third  of  the  world.  African  and  Asian 
peoples  are  increasingly  seeking  to  liberate  them- 
selves from  the  trends  imposed  on  them  by  these  efforts 
to  achieve  a world  community.  They  are  concerned  with 
affirming  their  own  power.  Thus,  national  unity  for 
many  of  them  is  more  urgent  an  issue  than  the  unity  of 
mankind.  Why  is  it  that  the  unity  of  mankind  has 
remained  a concern  of  the  hitherto  dominating  countries 
and  cultures?  Could  this  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  so  far  exercised  a hegemony  and  have  thus  deter- 
mined the  kind  of  'unity'  mankind  has  known?  Will 
their  concern  become  weaker  as  they  begin  to  lose  this 
hegemony? " ^7 

When  we  survey  these  contributions  from  the  inter- 
disciplinary discussion,  the  following  fact  emerges, 
despite  the  very  fragmentary  character  of  the  exchange: 
Taking  the  way  of  empirical  description,  nothing  final 
can  be  stated  concerning  the  unity  of  humankind.  The 
concept  remains  open,  ambivalent  and  contradictory. 
Nevertheless,  the  concept  of  the  "unity  of  humankind"  does 
seem  to  find  some  support  in  the  world  situation  as  it 
presents  itself  to  us  today.  Empirically,  the  concept  is 
comprehensible  if  we  understand  "unity"  more  in  the  sense 
of  global  interdependence,  thinking  of  such  factors  as 
political,  cultural,  technological  forces,  and  not  least, 
of  the  worldwide  communication  network  and  international 
t our ism . 

The  question  remains  whether  the  slogan  "unity"  or 
"interdependence"  of  humankind  does  not  conceal  a reason- 
ing motivated  by  specific,  and  to  that  extent,  purposive 
interests.  The  passage  just  quoted  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  that  this  concept  of  "unity"  or  "interdepend- 
ence" is  congenial  to  the  western  industrial  nations 
precisely  because  it  is  there  that  the  actual  domination 
of  humankind  is  also  located.  In  that  case  the  concept 
would  be  an  argument  designed  to  confirm  and  justify  the 
West's  bid  for  domination. 

Another  possibility  is  also  conceivable.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  notion  of  a 
single  humanity  is  a product  of  the  Enlightenment  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  emergence  of  the  western  industrial 
nations.  In  the  formulation  of  universal  human  rights 
and  opportunities,  the  universalist  humanist  approach  of 
the  Enlightenment  played  a particularly  important  part. 

The  unity  and  equality  of  all  people  was  claimed  and  along 
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with  this  went  a critical  discussion  with  all  those  elements 
which  sought  to  base  positions  of  domination  and  structures 
of  oppression  on  racial,  social  or  cultural  differences. 

The  Enlightenment  interest  in  the  one  humanity  has  persisted 
right  down  to  the  formulation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  in  our  own 
day . 18 

E.  A Concluding  Comment 


Reviewing  the  contributions  from  the  interdisciplinary 
discussion,  we  have  encountered  different  forms  of  argument. 
Whereas  the  biological,  ethnological  and  historical  hints 
are  descriptive  in  character,  the  futurological  statements, 
for  example,  are  more  than  just  descriptive  in  character 
and  are  distinguished  by  a purposive  or  postulatory  element. 
Disregarding  for  the  moment  the  nature  of  the  interests  or 
postulates  concealed  behind  these  futurological  projections 
- whether  power-political  or  rational-humanist  - the 
important  point  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
fully  the  purpose  of  such  reflections  without  at  the  same 
time  considering  and  invest igat ing  the  interest  or  purpose 
operative  in  them.  For  example,  the  main  reason  why  peace 
research  is  concerned  with  the  unity  of  humankind  theme  is 
because  it  is  interested  in  ascertaining  the  essential 
conditions  making  for  world  peace. 

This  purposive  or  interest-motivated  type  of  argument- 
ation emerges  even  more  clearly  in  contributions  which  stem 
from  a Christian  background  and  from  the  documents  of  other 
religions.  The  interest  reflected  here  is  the  interest  of 
faith  in  the  unity  of  humankind.  The  unity  of  humankind  is 
thus  an  argument  based  on  the  belief  that  humankind  has  its 
origin  and  its  future  in  the  triune  God.  The  unity  of 
human  kind  then  becomes  also,  as  we  saw  from  the  reflect- 
ions of  systematic  theologians,  a postulate  of  the  Christ- 
ian ethic  in  the  widest  sense,  since  what  is  at  stake  is 
the  demonstration  and  attestation  of  the  believed  unity. 

This  argumentation  therefore,  based  on  the  interest  of 
faith,  has  a utopian  element.  The  report  of  the  study 
group  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  states:  The  unity 
of  humankind  ...  is  to  be  regarded,  on  the  one  hand,  as  an 
eschatological  utopia  accruing  to  faith  and  hope  through 
the  expectation  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  God.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  faith  releases  resources  of  strength,  imagina- 
tion and  courage  for  the  political  interest  to  plan  the 
unity  of  humankind  in  the  sense  of  a real  utopia  to  which 
human  responsibility  is  called. ”19 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  two  forms  of  argument- 
ation constantly  interact  in  the  study  process  and  that 
this  produces  a certain  lack  of  clarity.  So  again  and 
again  the  question  was  asked:  What  do  we  mean  by  the  "unity 
of  mankind"?  In  what  sense  do  we  use  this  term?  A glance 
at  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  and  its 
Working  Committee  from  1971  to  1973  confirms  this  impression 
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in  detail.  I give  here  two  illustrations:  Firstly,  the 
suggestion  is  frequently  made  that  more  interdisciplinary 
work  needs  to  be  done.^O  Secondly,  the  view  that  the  use 
of  the  term  "unity"  in  reference  to  both  Church  and  human- 
kind encourages  misunderstandings  is  frequently  expressed. 
The  suggestion  that  the  title  of  the  study  should  be 
reformulated  constantly  appears  right  down  to  1973*  In 
Louvain  in  1971 > for  example,  it  was  suggested  that  it  be 
changed  to  "The  Unity  of  Mankind  and  the  Presence  of  the 
Church"  or  "The  Mission  of  the  Church  and  the  Unity  of 
Mankind". ^ At  Zagorsk,  it  was  suggested  that  it  be 
changed  to  "The  Unity  of  the  Church  in  an  Interdependent 
World" . 22 

This  at  once  touches  on  the  question  of  the  methods 
to  be  adopted  in  the  study.  We  shall  return  to  this  later. 


2.  "Unity  of  the  Church" 

When  we  survey  the  vast  material  on  this  pole  of  the 
theme,  we  find  interest  centred  on  the  Bible  and  exegesis 
and  on  systematics  and  ecclesiology . Not  surprisingly, 
there  are  no  contributions  approaching  the  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  other  religions  or  ideologies.  We  also 
find  very  little  to  help  us  in  the  interdisciplinary 
discussion.  It  seems  appropriate,  therefore,  to  analyse 
the  material  relating  to  this  focus  of  the  theme:  (a)  under 
the  heading  of  biblical  and  exegetical  contributions  and 
(b)  under  the  heading  of  systematic  and  ecclesiological 
contributions.  Obviously,  there  can  be  no  absolute 
delimitation  between  the  two. 

A.  The  Biblical  Witness  to  the  Unity  of  the  Church 


We  pointed  out  earlier,  when  considering  the  biblical 
material  relative  to  the  "unity  of  humankind",  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  seen  as  the  second  Adam  and  therefore  as  the 
firstfruits  of  the  new  humanity  reconciled  with  God.  Not 
surprisingly,  therefore,  this  christ ological  focus  is  the 
starting  point  for  many  contributions  to  the  problem  of 
Church  unity  from  an  exegetical  standpoint.  "Jesus  Christ 
himself  is  the  source  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  unity  of  the  world",  declares  the  report  of  the  Czech- 
oslovak study  group. 23 

A study  group  in  Holland  expands  this  in  the  following 
way:  "In  the  biblical  view,  the  unity  of  the  Church  means  a 
community  of  Jews  and  gentiles  called  by  the  one  God.  In 
Christ,  the  dividing  wall  of  hostility  has  been  broken  down 
(Eph.2)  and  a new  people  brought  into  existence.  The 
admission  of  gentiles  into  the  people  of  God  is  prophetic 
of  the  admission  of  all  the  nations.  The  Church  is  called 
so  to  live  in  accord  with  God’s  commands  and  promises  that^j^ 
the  incomparable  uniqueness  of  God  is  thereby  made  plain." 
(E.T.  altered)  Paul  went  further  and  deeper  than  any  in 
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insisting  on  the  universal  action  manifested  by  God  in 
Christ.  This  universalism  is  rooted  in  the  justification 
which  all  human  beings  need  and  which  is  available  to  all. 
"The  fact  is  that  God  has  accepted  all,  regardless,  and 
that  in  this  way  all  have,  in  Christ,  become  a single  new 
humanity  and  should  be  united  in  mind  and  heart  in  glorify- 
ing God  for  this  (Rom.  15:5  ff.);  this  act  of  grace  ... 
would  be  exposed  to  blasphemy  by  behaviour  of  this  kind 
(that  is,  divisions)  within  the  Church  ...  What  needs  to 
be  considered  here  is  that  reconciliation  of  God's  enemies 
and  justification  of  the  godless  automatically  bring  both 
these  mutually  into  a freedom  leading  not  to  mutual 


condemnations,  but  to  the  unanimous  praise  of  God. 


„25 


Unity  of  the  Church,  therefore,  is  established  in  the 
justifying  grace  of  God  and  is  demonstrated  in  the  praise 
of  God.  It  has  a clear  doxological  function.  In  doxology, 
the  Church  insists  that  its  unity  has  its  source  in  Christ 
alone.  It  testifies  that  it  is  called  to  fellowship  with 
its  Lord  and  chosen  to  be  the  people  of  the  new  covenant 
without  having  merited  such  faithfulness  and  intimacy  on 
God's  part.  Very  important,  too,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Bible  regards  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  subject  to  an 
eschatological  province.  Not  even  the  Church  is  ever 
released  from  this  solidarity  with  the  destiny  of  a fallen 
world,  and  only  as  it  passes  through  the  fires  of  judgment 
can  it  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  in  which  God  will  be  all  in 
all.  The  document,  "The  Unity  of  Mankind  - Biblical 
Perspectives",  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  illustrates 
this  by  reference  to  the  Apocalypse  of  St  John,  where  we  hear 
of  two  companies,  that  of  Satan  and  his  agents  and  that  of 
the  Lamb.  "The  company  of  the  Lamb  is  a portent  of  unity 
('numbers  of  perfection').  Unity  is  not  a datum  either  in 
the  evil  or  in  the  good;  it  is  the  fruit  of  gift  and 
decision,  it  is  a task  and  a deed.  Unity  cannot  be  achieved 
either  by  eliminating  or  minimizing  division.  That  would 
mean  chaos  and  encourage  the  tyranny  of  the  dragon.  Being 
both  gift  and  deed,  unity  can  only  be  fashioned  by  focusing 
on  a Lord.  This  is  what  the  dragon  tries  to  do  and  this  is 
the  promise  given  concerning  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  whose 
pattern  and  life  is  centred  on  the  presence  of  the  Lamb 
whom  all  worship  as  his  servants. "26 

B.  Systematic  and  Ecc les iological  Reflections  on  the  Theme 
"Unity  of  The  Church" 

Clearly,  we  can  only  refer  here  to  aspects  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church  which  bear  closely  to  the  whole  theme. 
Such  classical  Faith  and  Order  themes  as  unity  in  the 
sacraments  or  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  are,  therefore, 
left  out  of  consideration  here . ^ 

a)  Unity  of  the  Church  - Trinitarian  Basis 


The  first  thing  that  is  important  to  note  in  this 
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context  is  that  contributors  from  many  different  quarters 
have  pointed  out  that,  besides  the  doxological  function  of 
unity,  the  function  of  witness  and  service  of  the  one 
Church,  too,  is  just  as  important  for  the  unity  of  human- 
kind. To  say  that  the  Church  is  called  to  be  the  one 
company  of  Jesus  Christ  is  also  to  say  that,  in  following 
Jesus,  the  Church  has  a common  service  to  perform  for  all 
people.  The  relationship  between  these  christ ological  and 
ecclesiological  elements  is  brought  out  in  the  1972  study 
document  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made: 

"In  his  life,  death  and  resurrection,  Jesus  Christ  has 
become  the  sign  of  the  unity  of  all  men.  In  him,  the 
expected  unity  in  the  kingdom  of  God  has  become  manifest 
in  human  history.  Jesus  called  men  to  repentance  and 
thus  turned  them  back  to  their  origin:  Man  is  created 
by  God  and  is  not  his  own  creator.  In  radical  faith, 
he  entrusted  himself  to  the  mercy  of  God  before  whom 
all  men  alike  are  in  a state  of  need  and  poverty.  He 
reduced  the  commandments  of  the  old  covenant  to  the 
commandment  of  love:  Man  is  called  to  live  in  fellow- 
ship, in  communion  with  God  and  with  his  brother.  His 
radical  love  reached  out  towards  the  neglected  among 
his  fellowmen:  the  sick,  the  powerless,  the  victims  of 
oppression  and  discrimination.  He  even  included  his 
enemies  in  the  fellowship  of  love.  He  concentrated 
all  human  hopes  on  the  expectation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Against  all  hope,  he  submitted  in  radical  hope 
to  the  death  on  the  cross  and  offered  himself  as  a 
sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  all. 

"The  Christian  faith  confesses  that  God  has  affirmed 
this  radical  faith,  love  and  hope  of  Jesus  Christ. 

God  did  not  leave  Christ  with  the  dead,  but  made  true 
his  divine  promise  on  the  day  of  resurrection.  In  the 
light  of  this  event,  the  Christian  faith  understands 
the  meaning  of  Jesus'  life.  He  is  the  one  who  has  over- 
come sin  and  death,  the  symbols  of  broken  unity  and 
communion.  As  the  first  risen  from  the  dead,  he  is  the 
new  man,  the  beginning  of  a new  creation  reconciled  with 
God  and  in  itself.  Thus,  he  is  praised  as  the  risen  and 
ascended  Lord  who  already  now  exercises  his  rule  over 
the  whole  world;  in  him  all  things  hold  together. 

"The  Church  as  the  fellowship  of  those  who  follow  him 
in  faith,  love  and  hope  participates  in  his  power  to 
be  a sign  of  the  unity  of  all  men.  The  Church  knows 
itself  as  his  living  body  in  whom  Christ  himself  is 
present,  ruling  effectively  through  his  Spirit.  In 
the  power  of  the  Spirit,  the  Church  will  announce 
through  word  and  action  God's  kingdom  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  men's  search  for  unity.  As  witness  to  this 
coming  unity,  it  is  called  to  take  up  its  cross  and 
become,  like  the  crucified  Lord,  the  sign  of  God's 
judgment  and  mercy.  But  in  thus  following  Christ  and 
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being  guided  by  his  Spirit,  it  lives  under  the  promise 
that  God  who  has  raised  him  from  the  dead  will  also 
vindicate  it  as  a sign  of  the  coming  unity.  What  is 
more,  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  present,  there  is  g 
freedom;  there  true  unity  among  men  becomes  effective.” 

Yet  there  are  also  other  voices  warning  us  against 
naively,  and  to  that  extent  triumphalist ically , identify- 
ing the  task  of  the  Church  too  closely  and  directly  with 
the  work  of  Christ.  For  example,  a study  group  in  Holland 
states  emphatically: 

”Our  general  feeling  was  that  we  can  only  discuss  this 
theme  with  great  modesty.  The  relation  between  the 
divisions  in  the  Church  and  the  divisions  within  the 
world  has  to  be  discussed  concretely  and  clearly.  The 
divisions  within  the  Church  had  far-reaching  social 
effects.  For  example,  the  whole  of  Dutch  society  has 
been  divided  along  the  same  lines  as  those  which  divide 
Christians  and  churches  from  each  other.  Most  churches 
in  Holland  have  their  own  schools,  their  own  societies, 
their  own  institutions,  their  own  organizations,  and 
their  own  political  parties. "29 

This  caution  also  found  expression  in  the  Commission 
meeting  in  Louvain  in  1971.  In  his  report  of  the  discuss- 
ions, John  Deschner,  for  example,  said:  "Louvain  contribut- 
ed a wealth  of  material  enrichment  and  insight  and,  in  its 
frequent  warnings,  an  important  dialectical  control  upon 
any  theological  triumphalism  about  this  theme. "3° 

We  have  to  hold  fast  to  two  things  at  one  and  the  same 
time:  first,  the  Church  is  Christ's  company  and  the  creation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit . As  a study  group  in  Norway  put  it : the 
Church  is  "a  pneumatic  fellowship",  "a  community  which  is 
the  token  of  the  universal  community  of  the  new  creation". 
Yet,  second,  it  is  all  that  only  within  the  conditions  of 
its  mortality  and  sinful  creatureliness . In  other  words, 
in  its  doxological  as  well  as  in  its  missionary  and  diaconal 
functions,  it  stands  at  one  and  the  same  time  under  the 
promise  of  God's  presence  and  subject  to  the  dangers  of  its 
mortality.  The  doxological  function  can  deviate  into  an 
egotistic  preoccupation  with  its  own  salvation,  and  the 

missionary  and  diaconal  functions  into  mere  secularity. 

b)  Unity  of  the  Church  - Relation  between  Doxological 
Function  and  Missionary  and  Diaconal  Function 


With  this  we  enter  into  a set  of  problems  where  it  is 
vital  to  preserve  the  correct  balance.  The  Commission 
meeting  in  Louvain  made  a great  effort,  therefore,  to  reach 
a proper  judgment  in  this  matter  which  arouses  so  many 
conflicting  emotions.  Let  me,  therefore,  interpose  a kind 
of  excursus  at  this  point,  dealing  with  the  speeches  of  J. 
Meyendorf  f . on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Miguez  Bonino  and  J_. 
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Gatu  on  the  other.  The  question  at  issue  comes  out  very 
clearly  in  their  statements. 

John  Meyendorff  gave  the  opening  address  on  the  theme 
’’Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Mankind”.  32  in  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  his  address,  in  which  he  briefly  surveyed 
the  development  in  the  '60s,  he  emphasized  that,  despite 
the  trinitarian  expansion  of  the  basis  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  at  New  Delhi  in  1961,  one  could  detect  a clear 
shift  of  emphasis  from  theology  to  anthropology.  This  was 
no  bad  thing  in  itself,  provided  we  stuck  to  genuine  Christ- 
ian anthropology  amid  all  the  competing  secularizing  anthro- 
pologies. On  the  basis  of  the  Orthodox  tradition  and  with 
reference  to  Karl  Rahner , Meyendorff  defines  this  authentic 
Christian  anthropology  as  theocentric,  that  is,  human 
beings  remain  in  the  likeness  of  God  ( imago  de i ) and  are 
called  to  fulfil  this  destiny  of  their  being  in  the  theosis . 
As  they  are,  by  their  very  nature,  dependent  upon  God, 
fellowship  with  him  in  the  Church  is  fundamental,  since 
without  this  fellowship  and  unity  with  God  they  become  prey 
to  demonic  confusion.  But,  Meyendorff  insists,  "the 
fulness  of  koinonia  exists  only  in  Christ  and  is  given  in 
the  euchar i s t ’’  .53  This  means  at  the  same  time  that  the 
fellowship  in  the  Lord's  supper  becomes  a reality  in  the 
local  community.  So  that  Meyendorff  can  say,  ”If  our 
anthropology  is  really  'theocentric',  if  our  understanding 
of  koinonia  is  truly  eucharistic,  the  local  community  is 
indeed  the  place  where  the  initial  and  fundamental  Christ- 
ian experience  takes  place.  ”3^+ 

Developing  his  argument  a stage  further,  Meyendorff 
turns  to  the  universalist  aspect  of  the  phrase  "unity  of 
humankind”.  The  cosmic  significance  of  Christ  really  does 
extend  to  the  whole  of  humankind.  But  the  Church  must 
guard  against  two  dangers  in  its  universalist  christ ologies 
and  ecclesiologies . It  must  recognize  that  the  universalism 
of  a theocentric  view  of  man  is  only  preserved  when  we  are 
free  from  the  pressures  and  oppressions  of  this  world  and 
when  even  man's  freedom  to  reject  God  is  respected.  And  it 
must  take  seriously  the  real  abyss  of  evil,  otherwise 
Christians  are  tempted  to  seek  to  imprison  the  universalism 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  within  the  power  structures  of  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world,  in  their  various  combinations. 
Meyendorff  counters  the  implicit  utopianism  of  such  efforts 
with  the  argument  that  the  Church  and  humankind  will 
achieve  unity  together  only  in  the  consummation,  at  the 
eschaton.  Until  then,  the  Church  must  guard  against  all 
the  dangers  of  such  utopianism  and  be  its  authentic  self. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  stage  of  Meyendorff ' s 
argument.  The  Church,  which  is  authentically  itself  within 
the  eschatological  tension  of  time,  finds  and  experiences 
the  anticipation  of  the  future  unity  in  the  eucharist  and 
its  liturgical  setting.  In  this  way,  eucharistic  worship 
is  liberation  from  the  pressures  of  the  present  time,  an 
escape  into  the  future  pace  of  God.  Meyendorff  can, 
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therefore,  argue  that,  in  order  to  have  a launching  pad  for 
our  active  engagement  in  service  to  the  world,  we  must 
start  by  concerning  ourselves  with  a Church  centred  on  the 
euchar ist • 35 

In  his  response  to  Meyendorff 's  presentation,  Miguez 
Bonino  of  Buenos  Aires  concentrated  on  a critique  of 
certain  of  its  per spect ives . 36  "Where",  he  asks,  "is  the 
theologian  placed  who  can  think  and  write  this  theology? 

What  is  the  location  which  makes  his  perspective  possible?" 
Miguez  Bonino  in  these  questions  focuses  on  the  key  phrase 
in  Meyendorff' s presentation,  namely,  the  "eschatological 
eucharist" . What  he  fears  is  that  we  have  here  an  attempt 
to  find  a place  outside  the  conflicts  of  the  world,  a 
haven  from  the  storm,  and  to  define  the  Church's  task  of 
unity  on  this  basis.  But  is  the  Church  at  liberty  to  try 
to  define  its  character  and  its  position  in  such  an  a priori 
fashion?  Is  it  not  obliged  to  find  its  place  in  the  struggle 
against  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time?  Is  there  any 
other  way  of  demonstrating  the  promised  unity  than  by  enter- 
ing into  the  real  conflicts,  that  is,  from  below?  The 
question  of  perspective  is  therefore  of  fundamental  import- 
ance for  Miguez  Bonino.  He  is  afraid  that  Meyendorff 's 
transcendental  approach  leads,  in  fact,  to  conservatism 
and  is  in  danger  of  leaving  things  as  they  are. 

A second  comment  on  Meyendorff ' s presentation  came 
from  John  Gatu  of  Nairobi. 38  He  spoke  out  of  the  African 
experience  and  particularly  that  of  his  own  ethnic  group. 

His  presuppositions  enable  him  to  take  a favourable  view 
of  the  transition  from  theology  to  anthropology  criticized 
by  Meyendorff.  This  transition  had  enabled  us  to  under- 
stand one  another  better.  He  points  out,  emphatically, 
that  the  way  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  the  churches  have  to 
follow,  entails  a real  entry  into  the  religious  and 
cultural  realities  in  any  given  situation.  So  for  Gatu, 
too,  it  is  a case  of  a different  perspective.  For  the  sake 
of  the  obedience  which  faith  requires,  Gatu  insists  that 
the  Christian  faith  has  to  become  indigenous  in  the  differ- 
ent situations  in  which  it  lives. 

Following  this  brief  review  of  Meyendorff ' s address 
and  of  the  two  comments  on  it  by  Miguez  Bonino  and  John 
Gatu,  we  resume  discussion  of  the  two  functions  which  are 
vital  to  the  definition  of  the  Church's  unity.  Meyendorff ' s 
views  clearly  come  under  the  heading  of  what  we  called  the 
doxological  function.  He  sees  the  human  being  as  essential- 
ly theocentric,  - called  to  theos is  and,  therefore,  to 
glorification.  The  missionary  and  diaconal  functions 
( martyr ia  and  diakonia ) derive  from  the  doxological  function. 
They  constitute  the  numbus  around  the  sun  of  eucharistic 
worship.  Service  of  the  world  is  an  emanation  of  worship. 

Miguez  Bonino,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  out  of  a 
markedly  politicized  situation.  For  him,  faced  with  the 
suffering  and  injustice  rampant  in  his  continent  of  South 
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America,  the  missionary  and  diaconal  functions  are  central. 
The  same  is  true  for  Gatu.  For  him  the  vital  thing  is  to 
integrate  the  historical  African  and  tribal  context  into 
the  understanding  of  the  Church.  In  him,  the  missionary 
and  diaconal  functions  are  inseparable  from  the  problems 
of  indigenizat ion. 

Meyendorff  sees  a danger  of  secularization,  utopianism 
and  triumphalism  in  submitting  mission  and  diakonia  to  the 
conditions  of  this  world  in  this  radical  way.  Miguez 
Bonino  and  Gatu  just  as  clearly  fear  in  Meyendorff s 
position  the  danger  of  sacramental  insulation  from  the 
world,  of  the  expulsion  of  the  worshipping  community  from 
the  world  in  a selfish  preoccupation  with  its  own  salvation, 
and  therefore  of  a form  of  sacramental  triumphalism. 

The  two  approaches  thus  act  as  a mutual  check.  Our 
purpose  in  dealing  with  them  in  some  detail  here  has  been 
to  show  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  used  its 
Louvain  meeting  to  explore  the  problems  and  difficulties 
which  arise  when  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  related  to  the 
unity  of  humankind.  Ernst  Lange,  in  his  evaluation  of  the 
Louvain  meeting, 39  strongly  emphasized  this  willingness  to 
bring  points  of  conflict  right  into  the  open. 

In  the  light  of  the  frank  discussions  in  Louvain,  it 
can  be  asserted  that  this  tension  between  the  doxological 
concern,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  missionary  and  diaconal 
concerns,  on  the  other,  is  fundamental  for  the  realistic 
view  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Only  if  this  tension  is 
kept  in  mind  can  we  also  understand  why,  at  Louvain,  and 
subsequently,  so  much  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  use  of 
such  keywords  as  "diversity”,  "catholicity"  and  "concili- 
arity"  in  the  study  of  this  theme  in  order  to  advance  our 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Church* s unity. 

c)  Unity  of  the  Church  - Plurality  and  Catholicity 


The  contributions  of  Miguez  Bonino  and  John  Gatu 
illustrate  very  clearly  the  heavy  stresses  to  which  the 
Church* s unity  is  exposed.  They  can  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows:  Wherever  churches  have  come  into  existence 
through  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world,  they 
are  also  inescapably  confronted  with  the  duty  of  putting 
down  roots  in  cultures,  approaches  to  life,  political, 
religious  and  ideological  systems  of  the  most  diverse 
kinds.  "Diversity"  is  something  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  God's  creation.  It  also  belongs  to  the  nature 
of  the  Church  to  the  extent  that  it  is  willing  to  live  and 
work  in  accordance  with  the  richly  assorted  charismata 
bestowed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Then  again,  the  variety  of 
political  and  social  changes  imposes  on  the  churches  the 
need  for  the  greatest  possible  variety  in  its  forms  of 
witness  and  service.  In  our  own  times  this  emerges  once 
again  with  special  urgency  in  the  North-South  conflict, 
in  racial  tensions  and  in  the  ecological  crisis.  Both 
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creative  and  harmful  elements  are  found  in  these  forms  of 
diversity.  They  call  for  a deeper  understanding  of  unity. 

The  1972  study  document  had  this  to  say: 

"Unity  is  neither  ont ologically  different  from  diversity 
nor  simply  the  integration  of  separated  parts.  Unity  is 
manifested  in  the  relatedness  of  distinct  realities  with 
each  other  through  a common  centre  ...  For  the  Christian 
faith,  the  triune  God,  who  is  at  the  same  time  creator, 
redeemer  and  life-giver,  is  the  personal  centre  of  all 
unity.  All  manifestations  of  diversity  in  human  life, 
whether  on  the  individual,  social,  cultural  or  intellect- 
ual level,  find  their  ultimate  reference  point  and  centre 
in  him.  Through  him  they  are  related  to  each  other  as 
complementary  and  sometimes  conflicting  expressions  of 
the  one  truth.  He  is  at  the  same  time  source  and  limit 
of  diversity,  not  as  an  immovable  absolute,  but  as  a 
person  in  relation,  revealing  himself  as  the  living 
centre  of  unity. 

"A  living  centre  I It  is  here  that  the  trinitarian 
approach  to  unity  shows  its  distinctiveness.  As  long 
as  the  centre  remains  only  the  abstract  and  timeless 
reference  point  for  the  diverse  elements,  we  have  not 
really  left  behind  the  'monistic'  concept  of  unity. 

But  God  discloses  himself  as  a centre  of  unity  which, 
while  being  related  in  diverse  ways,  is  itself  a mani- 
festation of  diversity  in  relation.  He  reveals  himself 
to  men  as  the  creator,  as  the  redeemer,  and  as  the  life- 
giver . 

"This  movement  of  love  which  is  the  very  nature  of  the 
triune  life  of  God  has  become  manifest  in  the  human 
life  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  him,  the  living  centre  is 
revealed  to  man  and  He,  thus,  has  become  the  sign  of  the 
unity  of  all  men.  But  as  God  has  revealed  his  love  in 
the  life  of  a particular  man,  He  has  given  himself  into 
the  very  diversity  of  human  existence.  Jesus  Christ 
separates  as  He  unites  men;  He  judges  as  He  reconciles. 

He  stands  against  'cheap'  unity  as  He  opposes  'cheap' 
grace.  As  the  centre,  He  is  the  ultimate  limit  and 
judge  of  any  manifestation  of  diversity  which  regards 
itself  as  the  last  word  of  truth.  But  the  understanding 
of  unity  as  diversity  centred  in  him  constitutes  at  the 
same  time  the  most  radical  critique  of  any  unity  which^Q 
is  based  on  the  domination  and  power  of  man  over  man." 

Although  the  term  "centred  diversity"  was  later  dropped 
as  being  too  abstract,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
rooting  of  the  understanding  of  diversity  in  trinitarian  ^ 
theology  remains  a permanent  result  of  this  study  process. 

This  trinitarian  focus  also  makes  it  possible  to 
integrate  the  concern  for  diversity  in  our  understanding 
catholicity.  This  though  is  already  present  in  the 
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Uppsala  Section  I report  on  the  theme  "The  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  Catholicity  of*  the  Church" . "The  purpose  of  Christ  is 
to  bring  people  of  all  times,  of  all  races,  of  all  places, 
of  all  conditions,  into  an  organic  and  living  unity  in 
Christ  by  the  Holy  Spirit  under  the  universal  fatherhood 
of  God."^2 

This  line  of  thought  is  carried  forward  in  the  1972 
document : 

"If  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  understood  as  'centred 
diversity',  new  emphasis  is  given  to  the  fact  that,  in 
Christ,  people  of  all  times,  of  all  races,  of  all 
places,  of  all  cultures  and  conditions  are  brought  into 
a living  fellowship.  This  is  being  referred  to  as  the 
'catholicity  of  the  Church'.  Since  Christ  lived,  died 
and  rose  again  for  all  mankind,  catholicity  is  the 
opposite  of  all  kinds  of  egoism  and  particularism  . . . 

Each  local  congregat ion,  confronted  with  the  differences 
and  tensions  between  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  black 
and  white,  sick  and  healthy,  continuously  risks  losing 
its  catholocity.  In  baptism,  the  Church  recognizes 
diversities  as  charismata  in  the  service  of  a whole 
community  and  to  that  extent  affirms  them  in  their  own 
dignity.  Thus,  the  host  of  diversities  which  have  not 
found  their  place  in  the  life  of  the  congregation  puts 
a challenge  to  the  catholicity  of  the  Church.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  the  powerless  and  marginalized 
who  had  a central  place  in  Christ's  ministry  and 
continue  to  have  a charismatic  task  in  the  c ongr egat ion . 
But  the  catholicity  of  the  Church  is  put  to  a test  even 
more  through  the  needs  for  ' indigenizat ion ' in  a conflict- 
torn,  interdependent  world.  This  need  arises  not  only 
when  the  Gospel  confronts  traditional  cultures.  The 
rapid  transformation  of  all  societies  calls  for  ever  new 
forms  of  Christian  presence  and  proclamation.  Congrega- 
tions and  service'  groups,  for  example,  often  take 
different  sides  in  social  and  political  conflicts.  The 
Church  will  not  preserve  its  catholicity  in  such 
conflicts  if  it  seeks  harmonization  at  the  expense  of 
truth,  justice  and  love. "^3 

The  view  of  unity  which  we  find  in  this  passage 
combines  concentration  on  the  centre  with  dynamic  univers- 
alism.  Catholicity  grows  out  of  the  believed  presence  of 
God  and  embraces  the  whole  people  of  God  throughout  the 
world.  We  could  also  say  that  catholicity  is  the  quality 
of  life  of  the  one  Church. 

d)  Unity  of  the  Church  - the  Practice  of  Conciliar  Fellowship 

The  question  at  once  arises:  How  does  this  quality  of 
life  of  the  one  Church  operate  in  practice?  What  form  of 
organization  corresponds  to  catholicity?  Or,  in  other 
words,  what  sort  of  lifestyle  corresponds  to  this  aspect  of 
unity? 
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The  study  sought  to  answer  these  questions  by  develop- 
ing the  concept  of  c one i 1 iar ity . Here  again,  Uppsala  gave 
the  signal.  It  voiced  the  hope  that  a genuinely  universal 
council  would  one  day  speak  again  for  all  Christians.  4 A 
year  later,  in  Canterbury,  a lively  discussion  took  place 
on  this  theme  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee.  It 
concluded  with  an  explicit  appreciation  of  the  studies 
conducted  in  the  '60s  on  the  significance  of  the  ancient 
councils  for  the  ecumenical  movement .^5  It  also  decided^ 
that  Faith  and  Order  should  pursue  this  line  of  thought. 

At  Louvain  in  1971 » the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
presented  a statement,  the  opening  sentence  of  which  read 
as  follows:  "Meeting  in  Louvain,  we  have  considered  the 
twofold  suggestion  of  the  Uppsala  assembly  in  the  context 
of  the  main  theme  of  our  meeting  - "the  Unity  of  the  Church 
and  the  Unity  of  Mankind"  - and  also  in  the  context  of  the 
widespread  questioning  and  debate  concerning  the  nature  and 
goals  of  the  ecumenical  movement ."^7  This  makes  it  clear 
that  conciliarity  is  very  closely  interrelated  with  our 
understanding  of  unity  in  the  Church  and  in  humanity.  But 
what  does  "conciliarity"  mean? 

Louvain's  definition  is:  "By  conciliarity  we  mean  the 
coming  together  of  Christians  - locally,  regionally,  or 
globally,  - for  common  prayer,  counsel  and  decision,  in 
the  belief  that  the  Holy  Spirit  can  use  such  meetings  for 
his  own  purpose  of  reconciling,  renewing  and  reforming 
the  Church  by  guiding  it  towards  the  fulness  of  truth  and 
love . " 

A year  later,  this  definition  was  expanded  in  the 
document  already  cited  many  times  in  this  booklet.  Three 
criteria  are  emphasized: 

1.  Characteristic  of  the  essence  of  conciliarity  is 
the  expectation  of  the  "active  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  efforts  to  achieve  a consensus  in  the  truth".  "Conciliar 
fellowship  means,  therefore,  a fellowship  of  frank  mutual 
criticism  based  on  the  mutual  obligation  to  the  truth  in 
Jesus  Christ . " 

2.  Conciliar  fellowship  has  its  centre  in  worship  and 
particularly  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist . Conciliar- 
ity, it  is  emphasized  here,  is  a matter  of  reconciliation 
and  not  merely  of  a "compromise  between  contradictory 
opinions " . 

3.  Conciliar  decisions  must  be  confirmed  and  ratified 
by  being  received  by  all  members  of  the  Church.  The 
conviction  here  is  that  only  the  full  consensus  of  the 
whole  people  of  God  gives  validity  to  decisions  reached  in 
the  council. ^9 

In  this  context,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  further 
the  clarification  of  the  concept  of  conciliarity,  or,  of 
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the  conciliar  fellowship,  as  it  has  been  almost  exclusively 
called  since  1973*  We  shall  have  to  pick  up  the  threads 
again  at  a later  stage. 30  The  brief  sketch  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  conciliarity  given  here  may  suffice  to  indicate 
that  by  conciliarity  we  mean  the  dynamic  organizing 
principle  of  catholicity.  Conciliarity  is  the  life-style 
and  the  implementation  of  a fellowship  which,  despite  all 
the  diversity  of  its  tasks  and  patterns  of  life,  refuses  to 
disobey  the  obligation  of  mutual  support,  consultation, 
correction  and  encouragement,  and  above  all,  of  gathering 
together  in  the  common  worship  and  praise  of  God. 

C.  A Concluding  Reflection 

In  the  foregoing  section  we  tried  to  pinpoint  some 
essential  insights  concerning  the  "unity  of  the  Church". 

Our  argument  was  in  four  stages: 

1.  In  its  reality  (esse),  the  unity  of  the  Church  is 
given  in  the  divine  triunity.  The  Church  has  to  demonstrate 
this  unity,  not  create  it. 

2.  According  to  its  functions,  the  unity  of  the  Church 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  doxology  and  for  missionary 
witness  and  diaconal  ministry.  When  one  is  placed  off 
against  the  other,  or  where  one  is  unduly  emphasized,  both 
are  damaged  and  the  demonstration  of  unity  undermined. 

3.  The  unity  of  the  Church  must  be  materialized  in 
history  in  a catholicity  which  ensures  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  greatest  possible  diversity  and  the  reference  to 
a divine  triunity. 

4.  The  unity  of  the  Church  must  show  its  historical 
practicality  and  relevance  by  the  realization  of  conciliar- 
ity. 


When  we  consider  the  internal  logic  of  this  argument, 
we  are  struck  at  once  by  a certain  shift  of  level.  The 
first  two  credal  statements  pave  the  way  for  the  assump- 
tions contained  in  the  last  two  statements.  For,  obviously, 
in  the  reality  of  the  Church  as  we  find  it  today,  there  is 
nothing  corresponding  to  the  statements  about  the  historical 
quality  of  life  (catholicity)  and  practice  (conciliari  ty). 

Or  more  exactly,  these  do  not  yet  have  any  full  part  in  the 
life  of  the  Church.  Genuine  catholicity  is  not  yet  present, 
and  what  can  be  seen  of  conciliar  practice  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  is  often  described  as  pre-conciliar.  Even  a 
conciliar  fellowship  worthy  of  the  name  does  not  yet  exist. 
In  other  words,  from  the  confession  of  faith  in  the  unity 
already  given  in  God,  postulates  of  hope  are  derived. 

Faith  presses  towards  its  concrete  demonstration  in  history. 
The  ecumenical  movement's  quest  for  the  demonstration  of 
faith  is  directed  into  the  future,  and  therefore  has 
practical  utopian  substance. 
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3.  "Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Mankind":  Clarifications 

concerning  the  connection  and  relationship  between  them. 

Having  tried  to  highlight  the  most  important  insights 
achieved  by  the  study  into  the  two  poles  of  its  theme,  we 
must  now  ask  how  the  two  poles  are  related  to  each  other. 

It  will  have  become  clear  that,  even  although  both 
poles  of  the  theme  contain  the  word  "unity",  the  "unity  of 
the  Church"  and  the  "unity  of  mankind"  are  incommensurable 
quantities.  ¥e  cannot  speak  of  any  identity  or  convergence 
between  them;  any  such  identity  or  convergence  can  only  be 
expected  in  the  consummation  of  history  in  God's  new 
creation. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  an  intention,  an  interest , 
is  operative  above  all  in  ecumenical  study  of  the  "unity  of 
humankind",  one  which  can  be  described  as  an  ethical 
intention  or  interest,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  basis  of  this  ethical  concern  is  the  conviction  that  the 
whole  world  is  embraced  within  the  range  of  God's  gracious 
dealings  with  us  and  the  fact  that  this  world  itself  evades 
God's  grace  and  therefore  with  sinful  obstinacy  produces 
forms  of  "unity"  which  are  potentially  self-destructive. 

With  reference  to  the  "unity  of  the  Church",  we  were  able 
to  show  that  the  purpose  of  the  Church  is  to  display  to  and 
for  the  world  the  reconciling  power  of  God  by  which  the 
Church  lives.  For  its  own  sake,  therefore,  the  unity  of 
the  Church  releases  an  ethical  concern  for  the  most  just 
and  sustainable  unity  of  humankind  which  is  possible. 

Unity  of  the  Church  must  be  understood  as  directed  towards 
the  unity  of  humankind,  if  it  is  to  remain  true  to  its 
destiny.  But  if  we  remember  the  forceful  statement  that 
even  the  unity  of  the  Church  exists  only  under  the 
conditions  of  its  finitude  and  is  always  in  danger  of 
distortion  by  sin,  the  question  arises:  How  far  can  "unity 
of  the  Church"  be  manifested  on  behalf  of  the  "unity  of 
humankind" ? 

Different  answers  have  been  returned  to  this  question 
in  the  course  of  the  study.  The  study  group  in  Holland, 
for  example,  declares: 

"The  Church  must  regard  itself  as  an  instrument  and  sign 
of  God's  unique  unifying  activity  among  all  people.  The 
Church  should  serve  as  an  example  of  unity  to  the  world. 
The  Church  is  convinced  that  it  has  received  the  answer 
to  the  question  of  all  people  about  the  meaning  of 
existence  and  that  it  should  present  this  answer  to 
everybody  by  its  life  and  witness.  The  Church  is  a 
community  of  those  who  in  faith  have  accepted  the 
promises  of  God  to  the  world.  Insofar  as  she  really 
lives  from  the  grace  and  the  promises  of  God,  the  Church 
may  be  called:  mundus  reconciliatus."^ 


In  further  explanation,  the  group  mentions  certain 
functions  which  the  Church  has  in  relation  to  humanity:  to 
reconcile  and  to  mediate,  to  constantly  rise  above  secular 
concepts  of  unity,  and  to  provide  prophetic  criticism. 52 
The  report  of  a study  group  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  contains  a similar  statement. 53 

On  the  basis  of  these  and  similar  statements,  the 
concept  of  sign  began  to  play  a prominent  role  in  the 
ongoing  study.  The  1972  draft  summary  contains  a long 
passage  which  must  be  quoted  here: 

"Thus  the  Church  is  called  to  live  as  a sign  of  the 
salvation  of  all  mankind.  It  will  be  this  sign  as  it 
points  beyond  itself  and  proclaims  Christ  as  the  source 
of  peace,  freedom  and  fellowship.  But  its  sign 
character  is  not  limited  to  the  act  of  proclamation: 
its  whole  existence  is  to  be  a sign;  as  it  creates  and 
upholds  in  its  own  fellowship  and  among  men  a sense  of 
justice,  purpose,  patience  and  love;  as  it  participates 
in  the  continuous  task  of  transforming  interdependence 
among  men  into  actual  human  community;  as  it  celebrates 
in  life  and  worship  the  liberty  granted  to  God's 
children  as  the  firstfruits  of  the  Spirit. 

"But,  in  being  a sign  of  salvation,  it  cannot  avoid 
being  a sign  of  God's  judgment  as  well.  Following  the 
crucified  Christ,  it  cannot  expect  less  than  its  master 
who,  on  the  cross,  has  been  made  the  sign  of  mankind's 
ultimate  judgment.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  this 
implication  of  the  Church's  existence  as  a sign.  We 
must  confess  it,  even  if  we  do  not  understand  it.  Thus, 
the  Church  cannot  avoid  giving  witness  to  God's  judgment 
upon  the  existing  communities  around  it.  In  a deeper 
sense,  it  may  not  avoid  sharing  in  and  bearing  upon 
itself  the  judgment  of  God  for  the  divisions  of  mankind. 
'Judgment  begins  with  the  household  of  God'  (i  Peter  4:17). 
So,  it  will  be  a sign  as  much  as  it  confesses  the  sin  of 
its  divisions  and  intercedes  for  the  divisions  of  the 
world,  knowing  that  Christ  has  taken  upon  himself  God's 
judgment  and  thus  has  become  the  salvation  for  all  men. 

"In  all  this,  the  Church  is  never  more  than  a sign.  It 
is  God  alone  who  in  Christ  through  the  Spirit  unites 
mankind  unto  himself.  But  it  is  also  no  less  than  a 
sign.  God  makes  true  his  promise  as  proclaimed  by  his 
servants.  God  makes  the  Church  a sign  almost  against 
its  own  desires  and  in  spite  of  human  sin  which  renders 
the  sign  obscure.  To  be  and  to  live  as  this  sign  is  its 
whole  reason  for  being.  In  announcing  the  unity  which 
God  wills,  not  only  for  itself  but  for  all  men,  it 
becomes,  like  Jesus,  its  Lord,  a demonstration  of  what 
it  proclaims  (2  Cor.4:ll). 

"Such  demonstration  and  effective  communication  surely 
does  not  take  place  automatically  or  mechanically.  The 
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Church  can  never  manipulate  its  effectiveness  as  a sign, 
and  the  full  extent  of  its  role  will  remain  hidden  from 
the  eyes  of  faith.  Yet  the  claim  cannot  be  maintained 
unless  the  Church  remains  obedient  to  its  Lord  and  his 
call  for  unity;  unless  there  are  visible  marks  of  brother- 
hood and  respect;  unless  there  is  credible  witness  and 
true  fellowship  which  attract  the  notice  of  men.  This 
will  happen  the  closer  the  Church  remains  in  communion 
with  Christ,  the  only  fully  efficacious  sign.  As  the 
Church’s  eucharistic  fellowship  grows  in  love  and 
commitment,  it  will  transform  the  wider  community 
through  deeds  of  justice  and  love.  What  counts  is  that 
the  Church  should  learn  to  expect  Christ's  presence  and 
empowerment  to  make  its  life  and  witness  real,  notice- 
able and  eff ect ive . "5^ 

It  can  be  said  that  the  concept  of  "sign"  offers  the 
best  interpretative  key  for  the  relation  between  the  unity 
of  the  Church  and  the  unity  of  humankind.  It  safeguards 
the  self-critical  reference  to  the  Church's  dependence  on 
its  Lord.  The  sign  itself  is  nothing  without  him  who 
establishes  it  and  points  it  in  the  right  direction.  It 
also  stresses  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  sent:  a sign 
exists  for  others:  in  itself  it  is  worthless. 

But  above  all,  the  concept  of  sign  draws  our  attention 
to  the  way  in  which  the  unity  of  the  Church  could  be  of 
real  and  practical  importance  for  humankind.  Taking  the 
sign-character  of  the  Church  seriously  will  also  lead  us  to 
ask  where  the  Church's  practice  takes  on  the  character  of  a 
sign.  Where  does  the  sign  become  visible  in  an  exemplary 
way? 


This  question  brings  us  back  once  more  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  Louvain  in  1971 » which 
in  this  respect  was  the  axis  and  cornerstone  of  the  study. 
The  Louvain  conference  divided  up  into  five  sections,  each 
of  which  was  asked  to  consider  the  specific  relationship 
between  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  some  area  of  humankind's 
suffering  and  struggle  where  the  interdependence  of  human- 
kind comes  to  expression  in  a specially  ambivalent  way.  We 
reproduce  here  once  again  the  five  section  themes: 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 


The  Unity  of  the 
in  Society; 

The  Unity  of  the 
Living  Faiths ; 
The  Unity  of  the 
Racism ; 

The  Unity  of  the 
Society ; 

The  Unity  of  the 
Culture . 55 


Church  and  the  Struggle  for  Justice 
Church  and  the  Encounter  with 
Church  and  the  Struggle  against 
Church  and  the  Handicapped  in 
Church  and  the  Differences  in 


We  may  be  tempted  to  describe  these  five  themes  as 
rather  wide-ranging . What  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  is 
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the  attempt  to  break  down  the  study  of  the  far  too  abstract 
term  "unity  of  mankind"  into  typical  aspects  and,  by  doing 
so,  to  achieve  at  the  same  time  a clearer  idea  of  the  sign- 
character  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  Commission  also 
saw  that  this  concentration  on  typical  aspects  made  it 
easier  to  describe  more  concretely  and  precisely  the  points 
at  which  the  signif icat ory  practice  of  the  Church  is  in  need 
of  renewal.  We  illustrate  this  from  some  of  the  findings  of 
the  sections  at  Louvain. 

In  reflecting  on  the  struggle  for  justice,  Section  I 
was  led  to  examine  the  implications  of  commitment  to  this 
struggle  for  the  eucharist  as  the  sacrament  and  sign  of 
unity.  "The  Christ  of  the  eucharist  is  the  Christ  of  the 
poor.  If  social  justice  is  not  proclaimed,  the  sacraments 
lose  significance,  although  their  'sign'  character  remains. 
And  thus  the  question  is  posed:  Have  we  seriously  examined 
the  implicit  claim  here  that  the  uniting  power  of  the 
sacraments  is  inseparable  from  the  principle  of  social 
justice?"^  Work  in  Section  III  also  led  to  consideration 
of  the  sacraments,  as,  for  example,  when  it  raised  the 
question  of  racial  diversity  and  unity  in  the  sacrament  of 
baptism.  Section  II,  considering  the  problems  of  dialogue 
with  other  religions,  was  surprisingly  enough  forced  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  catholicity  of  the  Church.  The 
dialogue  "breaks  down  our  'tribalisms 1 and  enlarges  the 
horizons  within  which  we  think  of  the  Church's  catholicity 
...  It  helps  us  think  more  clearly  about  the  relation 
between  unity  and  diver s ity ." 57 

But  the  sharpest  pressures  came  from  Section  IV,  which 
discovered  in  the  question  of  the  handicapped  an  urgent 
challenge  to  the  current  understanding  of  the  Church.  "The 
handicapped  . . . remind  the  Church  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
rejected  and  broken,  yet  is  for  us  'the  model  of  wholeness 
and  of  life' . The  unity  of  strong  and  weak  in  Christian 
community  'exemplifies  the  mystery  of  the  Church  and 
testifies  to  the  power  of  grace'. "58 

If  one  is  asked  what  direct  consequences  the  Louvain 
debates  have  had  for  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  the 
answer  may  be  disappointing.  For  various  reasons,  the 
practical  consequences  which  might  have  been  expected  did 
not  materialize  immediately.  Yet  the  Louvain  discussions 
have  exercized  a considerable  influence.  Their  most 
direct  influence  has  been  in  the  WCC ' s dialogue  programme 
established  shortly  before  at  the  Addis  Ababa  meeting  of 
the  Central  Committee. 59  This  programme  may  roughly  be 
regarded  as  a series  of  experiments  with  a view  to  clari- 
fying the  meaning  of  the  catholicity  of  the  Church  in 
relation  to  the  challenges  presented  by  living  faiths  and 
ideologies.  In  exemplary  fashion,  it  develops  one  important 
aspect  of  the  Faith  and  Order  study  further,  precisely  at 
the  point  where  the  question  of  world  community  arises. 

The  many  different  critical  questions  this  programme 
provokes  in  the  member  churches  shows  how  needed  it  is. 
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But  Louvain  has  also  had  a long-term  effect.  For 
example,  when  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  met  in  Accra 
three  years  later,  it  took  up  again  the  suggestions  made 
at  Louvain.  For  instance,  there  was  a direct  material 
connection  between  the  Accra  proposals  for  collaborative 
studies,  with  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism,  for  example, 
or  with  the  sub-unit  on  women's  concerns.^ 

We  have  still  to  mention  the  methodological  aspect  of 
the  question  of  the  combination  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
theme  - the  "unity  of  the  Church"  and  the  "unity  of 
mankind".  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  section 
analyzing  the  findings  relative  to  the  "unity  of  the 
Church"  that  this  analysis  was  made  with  explicit  reference 
to  the  "unity  of  mankind".  There  can  be  no  genuine 
reflection  on  the  unity  of  the  Church  except  in  the  context 
of  the  problems  of  humankind.  At  the  same  time,  reflection 
about  humanity  influences  critically  and  fruitfully  our 
understanding  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Once  again,  the 
best  example  of  this  reciprocal  process  is  provided  by  the 
five  sections  at  Louvain.  The  name  given  to  this  reciprocal 
questioning  in  Louvain  was  the  " int ercont extual  method". 

The  effectiveness  and  utility  of  this  method  was  illustrated 
in  the  five  sections. 

Moreover,  it  was  realized  that  this  method  could  only 
be  used  with  maximum  effect  if  it  were  extended  to  include 
the  interdisciplinary  dimension.  Although  this  had  been 
clear  to  participants  in  the  study  at  its  very  outset  in 
1969»  efforts  to  translate  it  into  practice  in  the  actual 
study  process  have  been  possible  only  here  and  there,  for 
example,  in  India  and  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

The  absence  of  interdisciplinary  discussion  was  felt  at 
Louvain,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  comment  made  by  John 
Deschner  in  his  stocktaking  of  the  Louvain  meeting.  The 
study: 

"must  involve  participants  who  are  not  theologians,  and 
its  methodology  needs  to  relate  theology  and  other 
disciplines  (philosophy,  social  science,  ideological 
analysis,  for  example).  'Inter-contextual  method 
implies  inter-disciplinary  studies '."^l 

These  concerns  were  picked  up  again  at  the  Accra 
meeting  of  the  Commission  which  initiated  the  collaborative 
studies  which  we  referred  to  earlier. 


* * * * * 


V.  Stocktaking  at  Intermediate  Points: 
Two  Documents  from  1973  and  1974 


In  the  previous  chapter  we  were  concerned  with  the 
study  findings  produced  mainly  in  the  years  1970  to  1972. 
The  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  Louvain 
constituted  the  climax  of  these  years,  which  could  be 
labelled  the  "trial  and  error"  phase  of  the  study.  The 
following  years  were  distinguished  by  attempts  to  summarize 
the  findings  and  to  relate  them  to  new  themes.  This  work 
was  for  the  most  part  pursued  out  of  public  view.  The 
national  or  regional  work  groups  turned  their  attention  to 
the  theme  "Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  Within  Us", 
now  occupying  the  centre  of  the  stage,  which  was  taken  as 
the  main  theme  for  the  Commission  meeting  in  Accra. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  seek  to  describe  the  attempts 
to  summarize  and  clarify.  The  first  text  to  occupy  us  is 
one  which  was  composed  by  a small  work  group  and  discussed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Working  Committee  in 
Zagorsk  in  1973*  This  paper  is  noteworthy  mainly  for  its 
detailed  description  of  the  ecclesiological  problems.  The 
aspect  "unity  of  the  Church"  is  more  in  the  centre  of 
discussions  than  the  second  pole  of  the  theme.  The  purpose 
was  to  keep  to  the  findings  of  the  studies  so  far  and  to 
combine  the  unity  of  the  Church  with  a proper  understanding 
of  diversity,  offering  a further  clarification  of  the 
concepts  of  "sign"  and  of  conciliarity . 

In  what  follows  we  reproduce  that  portion  of  the 
Zagorsk  document  which  deals  with  these  problems.  The 
justification  for  printing  such  a long  text  is  not  only 
to  make  it  available  for  the  first  time  in  print,  but  also 
to  permit  a comparison  with  the  document  of  1969»  printed 
in  chapter  III.! 

"IV.  The  Church  as  'sacrament1  and  'sign' : 

How  can  the  Church  be  described  in  a way  which  corres- 
ponds to  its  place  in  an  interdependent  world?  The 
New  Testament  offers  many  images  for  the  Church.  No 
description  of  the  Church  will  be  adequate  which  does 
not  take  this  diversity  of  New  Testament  language  into 
account.  At  different  times  in  its  history  the  Church 
has  chosen  particular  images  to  clarify  its  self- 
understanding . 

"Two  concepts  offer  themselves  today  for  describing  the 
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Church  as  confronted  with  mankind  and  its  growing 
interdependence.  It  is  hardly  by  mere  coincidence 
that  the  II  Vatican  Council  repeatedly  speaks  of  the 
Church  as  'sacrament'  or  'sign'.  Thus,  the  constitu- 
tion on  the  Church  affirms:  'By  her  relationship  with 
Christ,  the  Church  is  a kind  of  sacrament  as  sign  of 
intimate  union  with  God,  and  of  the  unity  of  all 
mankind.  She  is  also  an  instrument  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  such  union  and  unity.'  (para,  l) 

"When  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  at  Uppsala 
(1968)  referred  to  the  relationship  between  Church 
and  mankind,  it  also,  with  a certain  spontaneity, 
described  the  Church  as  'the  sign  of  the  coming  unity 
of  mankind'  (report  of  Section  I,  para.  20)  . This 
parallel  is  significant  in  itself.  It  would  seem 
useful  to  explore  the  meaning  of  these  concepts. 

"What  is  meant  by  'sacrament'  and  'sign'? 

The  two  concepts  have  a long  history  in  the  debate  on 
ecclesiology . The  New  Testament  does  not  directly 
speak  of  the  Church  in  these  terms.  Nonetheless  the 
terminology  has  many  links  with  New  Testament  language. 

It  focuses  attention  in  a very  pointed  way  on  three 
aspects:  the  revelation  in  Christ,  the  communion  of 
faith,  and  the  constantly  renewed  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  worship  of  the  Church.  All  three  aspects  are 
placed  under  the  perspective  of  the  self-communication 
of  God  towards  men. 

"This  threefold  meaning  has  to  be  explained  further: 

1)  The  concepts  are  used  to  grasp  the  nature  of  the 
revelation  in  Christ.  Where  the  Latin  Church  spoke 
of  sacramentum , the  New  Testament  used  the  term 
myst er ion , mystery.  It  is  an  essential  character- 
istic of  the  revelation  in  Christ  that  it  both 
reveals  and  conceals  the  truth.  'There  is  no  other 
sign  given  to  you  than  the  sign  of  Jonah'  (Matt. 12:39) 
which  is  the  sign  of  the  crucified  Christ  calling  for 
repentance.  The  cross  is  visible  as  a sign  of  God's 
revelation  only  to  the  eyes  of  faith;  it  is  concealed 
from  unbelief.  The  sign  thus  can  become  transparent, 
but  it  also  can  remain  obscure,  a sign  of  folly,  of 
weakness,  of  rejection,  and  thus  a stumbling-block. 
Even  those  who  recognize  God  in  Christ  are  constantly 
confronted  with  his  hiddenness  under  the  cross. 

2)  The  term  ' sacramentum ' has  been  applied  repeatedly 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  to  the  community  of 
believers.  It  points  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  community  and  stands  for  the  community  itself, 
for  Christ  is  the  very  centre  of  the  community. 
Through  him  and  in  him  the  faithful  are  related  to 
each  other.  They  become  a witness  for  him,  a sign 

or  sacrament  of  his  presence  in  this  world. 
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3)  The  t erm  finally  refers  to  those  signs  which  in 
a particular  way  carry  the  promise  of  making  Christ 
effectively  present:  baptism,  and  the  eucharist . 

The  presence  of  Christ  which  constitutes  the  commun- 
ity of  believers  is  specifically  linked  to  these 
signs . 

"The  Church  as  a sign 

Where  the  Church  is  being  referred  to  as  sign  of  sacra- 
ment it  is  clear  that  the  second  among  the  three  meanings 
serves  as  the  basis.  However,  the  other  two  aspects  are 
implied  as  well.  What  makes  the  Church  a sign  is  the 
fact  that  Christ  is  truly  working  in  and  present  among 
those  who  follow  him  in  faith.  Some  observations  may 
render  this  notion  of  the  Church  as  sign  clearer: 

The  Church  is  sign  because  it  points  towards  Christ. 

He  is  the  true  sign  or  sacrament  by  which  God  has 
chosen  to  communicate  himself  to  men.  But  he  is  this 
sign  only  in  the  hiddenness  of  the  cross;  the  sign  is 
not  visible  except  by  the  way  of  repentance.  As 
Christ  in  his  cross  and  resurrection  is  the  sign  of 
the  conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new  world,  so 
the  Church  cannot  hope  to  become  an  unambiguous  sign. 

The  Church  is  sign,  because  Christ  is  truly  present 
in  the  community  of  believers.  He  is  truly  there  - 
yet  the  fullness  of  what  he  is  and  what  he  has 
revealed  to  men  will  only  be  grasped  imperfectly  in 
any  of  his  present  manifestations.  Each  individual 
member  of  the  community  being  in  communion  with  Christ 
becomes  a sign  of  his  presence.  ’To  receive  you  is  to 
receive  me’  (Mat t . 10 : 40 ) . Each  becomes  a ’Christ'  for 
the  other  (M.  Luther).  But  the  individual  follower  of 
Christ  is  a sign  only  in  communion  with  those  who 
believe  in  Christ.  He  participates  in  the  sign  which 
the  Church  is  set  to  be. 

The  Church  is  sign  because  it  points  to  the  future, 
making  present  that  which  is  to  come.  In  its  witness 
and  in  its  being,  the  Church  anticipates  the  end  and 
fulfilment  of  human  history.  Through  its  relation- 
ship to  Christ,  the  Church  is  a sign  of  that  process 
in  which  the  old  is  fighting  against  and  is  being 
transformed  into  the  new  as  the  Lordship  of  Christ 
over  all  powers  is  confronted  with  the  conflicts 
and  demonic  aspects  of  our  world.  There  is  but  one 
clear  sign  of  the  times,  i.e.  the  sign  of  Jonah. 
'Unless  you  repent,  you  will  all  of  you  come  to  the 
same  end'  (Luke  13:5).  Discovering  the  signs  of  the 
time  cannot  mean  to  foresee  the  course  of  history 
until  the  coming  of  the  kingdom.  It  means  to  relate 
the  events  in  human  history  to  the  one  event  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  who  is  the  true 
sign  of  the  fullness  of  time  (Matt . 11 : 1-6 ; Luke  4:2l). 
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The  Church  is  sign,  finally,  because  it  lives  under 
the  promise  that  Christ  will  be  present  wherever  his 
word  is  proclaimed  and  the  sacraments,  baptism  and 
eucharist,  are  being  celebrated.  These  sacramental 
acts  constantly  remind  the  Church  that  it  lives  not 
by  itself,  but  is  rooted  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 
There  has  been  a tendency  to  restrict  the  quality  of 
the  Church  as  sign  to  the  performance  of  these  acts. 
The  broader  meaning  of  the  notions  of  sign  and 
sacrament  makes  clear  that  the  Church  is  sign  only 
if  its  whole  life  and  existence,  spiritual  as  well 
as  temporal,  liturgical  as  well  as  institutional, 
is  expressive  of  this  quality. 

"Making  visible  the  sign  under  the  conditions  of  inter- 
dependence 

The  terminology  of  sacrament  and  sign  has  been  proposed 
here  because  it  seems  to  offer  a way  to  solve  the 
ecclesiological  dilemmas  arising  from  the  Church's 
confrontation  with  growing  interdependence.  Unless  some 
of  the  alternatives  characterizing  ecclesiological 
debates  are  overcome,  the  Church  will  not  find  its  true 
place  in  this  situation. 

Is  the  Church  a charismatic  community  or  an  institut- 
ion? Is  it  a wandering  people  or  a perfect  society? 

Is  it  ultimately  invisible  or  does  its  structured 
visibility  belong  to  its  very  essence?  To  speak  of 
the  Church  as  a sign,  first  of  all,  underlines  the 
givenness  of  the  Church.  It  does  not  owe  its 
existence  to  human  volition  and  planning.  God  has 
set  it  in  Christ  to  be  a sign  - and  at  times  a 
stumbling  block  - of  his  salvation  and  judgment.  It 
is  a sign  - and  nothing  but  a sign  - even  against 
its  own  desires  and  expectations.  Yet,  this  sign 
becomes  visible  only  where  it  is  confronted  with  the 
particular  conditions  of  human  life  in  one  place. 

It  has  to  be  expressed  anew  in  each  new  situation 
and  will  take  on  radically  different  forms  and 
structures.  When  the  Church  fails  to  make  the  sign 
visible,  it  is  disobedient  to  its  calling  and  may 
turn  into  an  anti-sign. 

How  can  the  Church  be  open  for  dialogue  and  still 
respond  to  the  obligation  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  to  all  men?  Does  God  work  through  his 
Spirit  everywhere  in  the  world  or  is  there  no  salva- 
tion outside  the  community  of  the  Church?  To  speak 
of  the  Church  as  a sign  emphasizes  the  aspect  of  self- 
realization.  Living  as  a sign  means  to  put  no  limits 
to  what  God  may  intend  to  work  through  the  Church  and 
even  outside  its  limits  and  boundaries.  To  live  as  a 
sign  means  for  the  Church  to  be  forgetful  of  itself 
and  to  exist  as  an  invitation  to  participate  in  the 
truth  of  Christ . As  a sign,  the  Church  should  respect 
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men’s  freedom  to  accept  or  to  reject  God's  love 
offered  in  Christ.  Thus,  it  can  be  open  for  dialogue 
without  reservation,  concerned  only  to  show  forth,  as 
well  as  it  can  and  to  all  who  may  grasp  it,  the  truth 
which  brought  it  into  existence. 

Can  the  Church  identify  fully  with  those  who  fight 
for  human  liberation  from  all  oppression  and  still 
be  a witness  of  God's  reconciliation?  How  can  the 
Church  at  the  same  time  prophetically  denounce  sin 
and  be  a priestly  community  overcoming  the  barriers 
of  hatred  and  violence?  To  speak  of  the  Church  as  a 
sign  of  God's  kingdom  emphasizes  its  identification 
with  the  justice  of  God  and  the  liberating  power  of 
his  Spirit.  Within  history  the  Church  is  called  to 
live  as  a sign  of  that  kingdom  which  transcends  and 
fulfils  history.  To  acknowledge  Christ  as  Lord  over 
the  whole  universe  does  not  oblige  the  Church  to 
become  the  promoter  of  a universal  programme  or  ideal, 
nor  the  catalyst  of  a new  world.  It  will  have  to  be 
a prophetic  sign  calling  to  repentance  over  against 
the  temptation  both  of  blind  enthusiasm  and  of 
paralysing  despair.  Yet,  freed  from  sign  of  recon- 
ciliation as  well  as  binding  together  those  who  are 
separated  by  human  sin. 

- Can  the  Church  ever  accept  human  limitation  as  final 
without  betraying  its  hope  for  ultimate  transform- 
ation of  things?  Is  it  an  agent  of  change  or  a 
servant  of  those  left  behind  by  change?  To  speak  of 
the  Church  as  sign  helps  to  recognize  that  it  can  be 
present  in  different  situations  in  sometimes  contrad- 
ictory ways  without  betraying  its  integrity  as  a 
sign.  The  Church  is  called  to  show  forth  Christ  as 
he  becomes  alive  in  a particular  situation:  as 
consolation  in  view  of  ultimate  limits,  as  liber- 
ation and  militant  courage  in  view  of  oppressive 
powers,  as  prophetic  challenge  to  any  identity  based 
on  self-assertion,  as  acceptance  where  an  identity  is 
in  danger  of  being  destroyed.  To  be  a sign  means 
both:  to  accept  the  limitations  of  human  existence 
and  to  point  to  him  who  has  broken  through  all  the 
limit  s . 

" V . Unity  and  diversity 

How  can  the  Church  visibly  manifest  its  unity  in  the 
face  of  growing  cultural  diversity.  Speaking  of  the 
Church  as  a sign  of  the  coming  unity  of  mankind  makes 
it  mandatory  that  it  is  a fellowship  maintaining  a 
universal  oneness  without  losing  its  roots  in  particular 
settings.  As  this  sign,  the  Church  should  set  examples 
or  models  for  holding  together  unity  and  diversity. 

Since  this  aspect  is  of  special  importance  for  the 
situation  of  growing  interdependence,  the  following 
chapter  will  explore  it  further. 
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"A  new  look  at  diversity 

It  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  growing  human  inter- 
dependence that  the  question  of  diversity  in  human  life 
is  urgently  being  raised.  Interdependence  between  the 
different  parts  of  mankind  does  not  diminish  diversity. 
Rather,  by  relating  the  hitherto  unrelated,  it  increases 
consciousness  of  the  range  of  human  diversity  and  con- 
stitutes a threat  to  inherited  and  established  identities. 

"Against  this  background  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
question  of  diversity  should  have  arisen  with  pressing 
urgency  within  the  ecumenical  movement  as  well.  This 
study  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  this  fact.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  modern  ecumenical  movement,  it  has 
been  affirmed  that  Christian  unity  can  only  be  under- 
stood as  ’unity  in  diversity’ . So  familiar  has  this 
affirmation  become  that  it  tends  to  conceal  from  the 
churches  the  challenge  of  diversity  as  it  arises  in  the 
ecumenical  movement  today.  The  pressures  of  growing 
interdependence  on  the  one  hand  and  the  spread  and 
consequent  diversification  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
on  the  other  make  it  necessary  to  seek  a new  apprecia- 
tion of  unity  and  diversity  in  the  life  of  the  churches 
and  in  their  relationship  with  one  another. 

"Diversity  can  be  interpreted  from  different  perspect- 
ives. The  biblical  witness  speaks  openly  about  human 
diversity  as  a fact  given  with  God's  creation.  Further- 
more, the  Christian  community  is  characterized  by  a 
diversity  of  gifts  inspired  by  the  Spirit  who  'apportions 
to  each  individually  as  he  wills'  (l  Cor . 12 : 4-11 ) . 

Neither  of  these  two  dimensions  of  diversity  necessarily 
stands  in  tension  with  unity.  The  differences  of 
creation  are  not  exc lus ive, but  complementary  and  mutually 
enriching  realities  manifesting  the  unity  which  God 
intended  for  his  creation.  The  diversity  of  gifts  is  in 
itself  an  expression  of  the  unity  of  all  members  of  the 
community  (i  Cor . l4 : 1-13 ) • The  bearers  of  diverse  gifts 
are  all  united  in  the  one  Spirit  who  is  at  work  in  and 
through  them.  The  Spirit  allows  for  diversity  and 
through  many  gifts  manifests  himself  as  the  centre  and 
source  of  unity. 

"Today  the  question  of  diversity  arises  most  acutely  as 
Christians  and  churches  try  to  bear  witness  to  Jesus 
Christ  in  specific  human  situations.  In  the  incarnation, 
God  has  revealed  himself  in  the  person  and  life  practice 
of  a particular  man  over  against  a particular  tradition. 
The  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  can  only  be  appropriated  in  as 
much  as  it  is  translated  into  the  corporate  life  practice 
of  specific  human  beings  in  a variety  of  situations  and 
historical  contexts.  It  invites  processes  of  tradition 
which  lead  to  diversification.  Diversity  is  not  only 
inevitable,  it  is  the  necessary  condition  for  the  truth 
of  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  appear  in  human 
life. 
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"As  long  as  Christianity  shared  basic  elements  of  a 
common  cultural  and  historical  tradition,  this  con- 
stitutive diversity  could  remain  relatively  unacknow- 
ledged even  though  it  has  always  been  present.  With 
the  emergence  of  new  Christian  traditions,  particularly 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  accompanied  by  the  gradual  disinte- 
gration of  the  historical  Christian  cultures,  the 
challenge  of  this  basic  diversity  takes  on  new  urgency. 
Diversity  is  now  seen  to  be  rooted  in  the  very  under- 
standing and  practice  of  the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

But  it  is  a diversity  within  the  communion  which  faith 
creates  among  men  by  virtue  of  the  truth  revealed  in 
and  through  Jesus  Christ.  Through  him  as  the  centre, 
they  are  related  to  each  other.  Any  witness  of  trad- 
ition which  absolutizes  itself  and  denies  its  related- 
ness loses  the  truth  of  Christ  and  turns  into  untruth. 

"From  this  appreciation  of  diversity  emerges  an  under- 
standing of  unity  which  can  be  expressed  in  the  phrase 
’diversity  centred  on  Christ*.  In  him,  the  tension 
between  unity  and  diversity  is  overcome.  In  witnessing 
to  Jesus  Christ  the  Church  is  confronted  at  the  same 
time  with  the  experience  of  its  deepest  diversity  and 
with  the  centre  and  source  of  its  unity.  To  speak  of 
unity  as  ’diversity  centred  on  Christ*  does  not  mean 
a weakening  of  the  obligation  to  overcome  division. 
However,  it  underlines  the  insight  that  uniformity  is 
not  the  proper  answer  to  division.  In  the  life  of  the 
one  Church,  there  needs  to  be  room  for  the  expression 
of  legitimate  diversity.  But  how  do  we  distinguish 
between  legitimate  and  sinful  diversity,  or  between 
diversity,  i.e.  legitimate  distinctions  and  division, 
i.e.  differences  which  have  to  be  overcome?  When  does 
diversity  become  division?  And,  when  can  what  appears 
to  be  division  be  properly  understood  as  diversity? 

"These  questions  are  very  timely  for  the  ecumenical 
movement  at  the  present  stage  of  its  development. 

Many  examples  could  be  cited.  It  may  suffice  here  to 
refer  to  two  instances.  (l)  More  than  fifty  years  of 
ecumenical  dialogue  have  led  to  a new  appreciation  of 
the  differences  in  doctrine  and  order  which  for  long 
were  held  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  division  in  the 
Church.  The  common  effort  to  reappropriate  the  ’centre 
of  the  Gospel',  the  living  truth  of  Jesus  Christ,  has 
forced  upon  the  churches  the  recognition  that  many 
formerly  divisive  issues  had  arisen  out  of  the  tendency 
to  absolutize  particular  expressions  of  the  truth  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  reintegrate 
such  controversies  into  the  basic  koinonia  in  Christ, 
they  change  their  quality.  What  formerly  was  division 
can  then  be  understood  as  a manifestation  of  legitimate 
diversity.  (2)  The  ecumenical  movement  has  led  to  a 
sharper  awareness  of  the  fact  that  diversities  are 
constantly  in  danger  of  being  perverted  into  sinful 
division  which  needs  to  be  overcome  if  the  koinonia  is 
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to  be  maintained.  The  most  blatant  example  is  offered 
by  racial  discrimation  in  the  churches  and  in  society. 
Racial,  as  well  as  cultural  and  sexual  differences  are 
a manifestation  of  the  'created'  diversity  of  mankind. 
Where  such  differences  are  being  turned  into  claims  of 
superiority  they  divide  the  fellowship  in  Christ. 

"If  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  understood  as  'diversity 
centred  on  Christ ' , the  agenda  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  in  its  search  for  a fuller  manifestation  of 
this  unity  needs  to  be  reviewed.  There  is  not  only 
division  to  be  overcome  and  diversity  to  be  respected. 
There  is  also  false  and  illegitimate  unity  to  be 
uncovered  and  fought  against.  A unity  which  is  mani- 
fested only  by  a common  affirmation  of  faith  without 
fighting  against  and  overcoming  human  division  and 
oppression  on  political,  cultural,  racial  or  sexual 
grounds  betrays  the  unity  given  in  Christ.  For,  Jesus 
Christ  separates  men  as  He  unites;  He  judges  as  He 
reconciles.  He  stands  against  'cheap'  unity  as  He 
opposes  'cheap'  grace.  As  the  centre,  He  is  the 
ultimate  limit  and  judge  of  any  manifestation  of 
diversity  which  regards  itself  as  the  last  word  of 
truth.  But  He  is  also  the  source  of  the  most  radical 
critique  of  any  unity  which  is  based  on  the  domination 
and  power  of  man  over  man.  Over  against  such  power  is 
posed  the  power  of  the  love  of  God  which  expresses 
itself  most  fully  in  the  very  act  when  God  in  his  Son 
renounces  to  all  earthly  power:  'regnavit  a ligno  Deus ' . 

"The  catholicity_of  the  Church_and  the_need_f or  indigen- 
izat ion 

Understanding  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  'diversity 
centred  on  Christ'  gives  new  emphasis  to  the  fact  that 
in  Christ  people  of  all  times,  of  all  races,  of  all 
places,  of  all  cultures  and  conditions  are  brought  into 
a living  fellowship.  This  is  being  referred  to  as  the 
'catholicity  of  the  Church'.  Catholicity  can,  in  fact, 
be  interpreted  as  pointing  to  the  basic  characteristic 
of  the  Church,  that  it  is  a fellowship  uniting  all 
human  diversities  around  Christ  as  the  centre.  'Since 
Christ  lived,  died  and  rose  again  for  all  humankind, 
catholicity  is  the  opposite  of  all  kinds  of  egoism  and 
particularism.  It  is  the  quality  by  which  the  Church 
expresses  the  fullness,  the  integrity  and  totality  of 
its  life  in  Christ'  (cf.  The  Uppsala  Report , Geneva  1968, 
Section  I,  paras.  6 and  7 T* 

"Catholicity  in  its  eschatological  fulfilment  transcends 
the  tension  between  unity  and  diversity.  The  Church  is 
called  to  anticipate  in  each  historical  moment  its 
catholicity  in  the  fullest  possible  way.  This  call 
takes  on  special  significance  in  a time  when  churches 
everywhere  are  confronted  in  a new  and  urgent  way  with 
the  demand  to  develop  indigenous  forms  of  witness  and 
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service.  How  can  the  Church  maintain  its  catholicity- 
given  in  Christ  in  face  of  the  present  struggle  about 
the  validity  of  conflicting  forms  of  indigenizat ion? 

"Each  local  congregat ion,  confronted  with  the  differen- 
ces and  tensions  between  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
black  and  white,  sick  and  healthy,  continuously  risks 
losing  its  catholicity.  In  baptism  the  Church 
recognizes  diversities  as  charismata  in  the  service  of 
a whole  community  and  to  that  extent  affirms  them  in 
their  own  dignity.  Thus,  the  host  of  diversities  which 
have  not  found  their  place  in  the  life  of  the  congrega- 
tion puts  a challenge  to  the  catholicity  of  the  Church. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  the  powerless  and  margin- 
alized and  continue  to  have  a charismatic  task  in  the 
congregat ion. 

"But  the  catholicity  of  the  Church  is  put  to  a test  even 
more  through  the  needs  for  1 indigenizat ion * in  a conflict- 
torn,  interdependent  world.  This  need  arises  not  only 
when  the  Gospel  confronts  traditional  cultures.  The 
rapid  transformation  of  all  societies  calls  for  ever  new 
forms  of  Christian  presence  and  proclamation.  Congrega- 
tions and  service  groups,  for  example,  often  take 
different  sides  in  social  and  political  conflicts.  The 
Church  will  not  preserve  its  catholicity  in  such 
conflicts,  when  it  seeks  harmonization  at  the  expense 
of  truth,  justice  and  love. 

"VI.  Conciliarity 

What  are  the  forms  and  structures  of  fellowship  which 
correspond  to  the  understanding  of  the  Church  and  its 
unity  as  set  out  before?  Where  questions  of  this  kind 
have  been  asked  in  recent  years,  reference  has  been 
made  at  several  occasions  to  the  concept  of  'conciliar- 
ity' as  it  had  emerged  from  studies  of  the  conciliar 
process  of  the  ancient  Church  (cf.  Councils  and  the 
Ecumenical  Movement , World  Council  studies  no.  5 Geneva 
1968 ) . The  Uppsala  assembly,  in  speaking  about  the 
universality  of  the  Church,  called  for  the  realization 
of  a truly  conciliar  form  of  life  within  and  among  the 
churches  (Section  I,  para.  19).  The  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order  took  this  debate  further  by  relating 
it  to  the  concern  for  the  unity  of  mankind  (cf.  Faith 
and  Order,  Louvain.  1971.  pp . 225  ff.)*  This  relation- 
ship remained  mostly  implicit  at  that  time.  In  the 
light  of  further  discussion,  the  crucial  importance  of 
a conciliar  form  of  fellowship  for  the  Church  and  the 
ecumenical  movement  in  an  interdependent  world  can  be 
stated  more  fully. 

"Ti?® of  ecclesial  fellowship 

Conciliarity,  as  the  concept  is  being  used  in  present 
ecumenical  discuss ions , reflects  the  conciliar 
experience  of  the  past  and  points  to  the  possible  event 
of  a future  'genuinely  universal  council'.  But 
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conciliarity  in  this  sense  is  not  limited  to  the  model 
of  the  conciliar  processes  offered  by  the  ancient 
Church.  This  model  can  be  helpful  in  the  attempt  to 
formulate  conditions  and  criteria  of  conciliarity 
today;  yet  the  limitation  of  such  historical  analogy 
should  constantly  be  kept  in  mind.  Each  generation  has 
to  seek  forms  of  conciliarity  adequate  for  its  own  time. 

"Conciliarity  has  a second  meaning,  influenced  partly 
by  the  formation  of  councils  of  churches  at  local, 
national,  regional  and  world  levels.  Such  councils 
are  a distinct  feature  of  the  modern  ecumenical 
movement.  They  reflect,  under  the  conditions  of  the 
contemporary  world,  the  need  which  the  Church  has  faced 
at  all  times,  namely  to  find  ways  of  living  together  in 
mutual  commitment  at  all  levels,  which  leaves  room  both 
for  a wide  variety  of  forms  of  life  and  of  theology, 
and  for  differences  or  even  conflicts  to  be  expressed. 
Conciliarity  in  this  sense  goes  beyond  the  pattern  of 
relationships  within  and  between  councils  of  churches 
and  cannot  be  limited  to  those  aspects  of  conciliar 
life  already  experienced  within  the  structures  of 
councils  of  churches,  including  the  World  Council. 

While  catholicity  refers  to  the  nature  of  the  Church 
and  its  unity  as  a 'diversity  centred  on  Christ', 
conciliarity  is  concerned  with  the  quality  of  ecclesial 
fellowship  and  with  the  forms  of  life  which  correspond 
to  this  understanding  of  the  Church. 

"True  conciliarity  can  only  be  expressed  in  a united 
Church.  A united  Church  necessarily  has  to  be  a 
conciliar  Church  if  it  is  to  hold  together  the  call 
for  catholicity  and  the  need  for  indigenizat ion,  if  it 
is  to  be  a diversity  centred  on  Christ  and  at  the  same 
time  a community  which  in  mission  reaches  out  beyond 
its  limits.  Surely,  the  one  Church  living  a truly 
conciliar  life  and  thus  being  able  to  come  together  in 
a council  remains  a vision  for  the  time  being,  marking 
the  direction  into  which  the  ecumenical  movement  should 
move.  But  it  seems  legitimate  to  characterize  the 
present  ecumenical  situation  as  ' pre-conciliar ' , still 
lacking  some  of  the  essential  marks  of  full  conciliarity, 
yet  at  the  same  time  presenting  to  the  churches  the 
challenge  to  anticipate  and  strive  toward  'a  truly 
universal,  ecumenical,  conciliar  form  of  common  life 
and  witness ' . 

"The  characterization  of  the  present  ecumenical  situa- 
tion as  'pre-conciliar'  leads  to  the  question:  (l)  How 
can  the  quality  of  fellowship  and  commitment  be  deepened 
so  as  to  help  the  churches  in  the  ecumenical  movement  to 
regain  a fuller  measure  of  conciliarity?  and  (2)  What 
are  the  minimal  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  life 
of  each  individual  church  and  in  the  relationship  of 
churches  with  each  other  in  order  to  enable  them  one  day 
to  unite  in  a genuinely  universal  council  which  may 
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speak  for  all  Christians?  The  two  parts  of  the  question 
obviously  are  closely  related.  For,  the  minimal 
conditions  of  conciliarity  represent,  in  themselves, 
criteria  for  the  quality  of  ecclesial  fellowship.  They 
can  guide  churches  which  are  on  the  way  to  being 
reconciled  with  each  other.  Only  as  the  churches  are 
ready  to  mutually  recognize  and  acknowledge  each  other 
will  they  be  able  to  pass  beyond  the  pre-c one iliar 
process  into  a fully  conciliar  life."^ 

Although  the  Working  Committee  of  Faith  and  Order  in 
Zagorsk  raised  some  rather  critical  questions  concerning 
this  document,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  chapter  printed 
here  was  recognized  by  the  Committee  as  a fair  summary. 3 
The  recommendation  to  drop  the  concept  of  "sacrament"  was 
only  in  order  to  emphasize  the  sign-character  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church.  The  Working  Committee  stressed  the  import- 
ance of  underlining  the  diversity  of  the  Church,  while  at 
the  same  time  fully  endorsing  the  christ ological  concen- 
tration of  this  understanding  of  diversity.  It  endorsed 
what  had  been  said  about  catholicity  and  strengthened  the 
view  of  conciliarity  which  appears  in  this  document  by 
stating:  "Conciliarity  appears  to  be  a fruitful  process 
and  life-style  in  which  the  Church  becomes  more  visible 
by  manifesting  its  unity  as  a * Christ-centred  diversity' 
in  face  of  an  interdependent  world. An  analysis  of  the 
quoted  text  and  of  the  discussions  at  Zagorsk  enables  us 
to  recognize  once  more  the  direction  of  the  theological 
argument  operative  in  the  case  of  the  theme  "unity  of  the 
Church".  The  starting  point  and  key  is:  (l)  the  christo- 
logical  witness  of  the  unity  rooted  in  the  Lord  of  the 
Church;  This  carries  with  it  (2)  the  ecclesiological 
consequence  that,  in  its  catholicity,  the  Church  is 
directed  towards  the  world  as  a sign.  This  means,  further, 
(3)  an  emphasis  on  the  practical  ecumenical  aspect  of  the 
principle  of  conciliarity.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  this  argument  is  idealist  and 
anticipatory,  that  is,  it  projects  a process  which  at  the 
moment  is  present  only  implicitly.  We  can  also  say  that 
an  argument  of  this  kind  operates  critically  on  the 
anomalous  present  condition  of  a lack  of  unity,  keeping 
alive  the  will  to  change  and  be  renewed.  We  have  here  a 
further  confirmation  of  what  was  said  in  chapter  III  under 
the  heading  of  "real  utopia". 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Zagorsk  document  is 
only  an  interim  stocktaking  and  no  more.  It  showed  that 
much  more  work  needed  to  be  done  on  the  concept  of 
"conciliarity"  in  our  search  to  understand  and  advance 
the  unity  of  the  Church.  This  work  was  continued  both  at 
Salamanca  (1973)  and  at  the  Commission  meeting  in  Accra  in 
197^.5 

Turning  from  this  strand  in  the  work  of  Faith  and 
Order,  let  us  look  at  the  other  pole  of  the  theme. 
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The  first  thing  to  be  said  here  is  that,  even  although 
the  Zagorsk  discussions  were  focused  mainly  on  the  first 
part  of  the  theme,  the  second  was  also  present.  The  theme 
of  the  "unity  of  mankind"  was  dealt  with  in  Zagorsk  mainly 
from  the  standpoint  of  "interdependence".  It  was  at  this 
point  that  discussion  was  resumed,  a year  later,  at  the 
commission  meeting  in  Accra.  There  was  a particularly 
strong  sense  of  the  ambivalent  character  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  humanity.  Meeting  in  a developing  African 
country,  the  commission  members  were  directly  confronted 
with  the  enormous  potential  for  conflict  in  the  contrast 
between  North  and  South,  rich  and  poor  nations,  white  and 
black  peoples. 


At  the  suggestion  of  John  Deschner,  who  had  vividly 
described  the  main  stages  and  tasks  of  the  study  to  the 
commission  meeting  in  Accra,  a brief  statement  was  adopted 
with  the  purpose  of  informing  the  fifth  assembly  of  the 
WCC  in  Nairobi  in  1975  of  the  most  important  findings  of 
the  study. ° Since,  here  again,  we  have  an  evident  attempt 
to  draw  up  an  interim  balance  sheet,  summarizing  the  work 
so  far  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  it  forward,  we 
reproduce  it  here. 


TOWARDS  UNITY  IN  TENSION 
Statement  of  the  Conference 

A statement  submitted  to  the  Fifth  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Section  II 
on  "What  unity  requires", 
arising  from  the  study  _ 

"The  unity  of  the  Church  - the  unity  of  mankind" 

1.  UNITY  IN  CHRIST 

In  pursuing  our  quest  for  the  visible  unity  of  the 
Church,  we  are  seeking  the  fulfilment  of  God's  purpose 
as  it  is  declared  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  purpose 
concerns  the  world,  the  whole  of  mankind  and  the  whole 
created  order.  Christ  has  been  lifted  up  to  draw  all 
men  to  himself,  and  as  all  things  have  been  created 
through  him  and  all  men  are  made  in  his  image,  so  it  is 
his  will  that  all  should  be  reconciled  in  him  through 
the  "blood  of  the  cross"  (Col.l:20). 

Our  concern  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  is,  there- 
fore, held  within  a concern  for  that  wider  and  fuller 
unity  whereof  we  believe  the  Church  is  called  to  be  a 
sign,  firstfruit  and  instrument. 

Thus,  it  is  as  part  of  our  faith  that  we  say:  The 
Church  is  bold  in  speaking  of  itself  as  the  sign  of  the 
coming  unity  of  mankind." 
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2.  THE  QUESTION:  UNITY  IN  HUMAN  CONFLICT 

But  in  a time,  when  human  interrelatedness  has 
become  oppressive  for  so  many,  can  we  speak  of  "the 
unity  of  mankind"?  When  liberation  and  struggle  have 
become  a vocation  for  the  oppressed,  is  it  enough  to 
speak  of  "signs"  and  "church  unity"?  What  does  "unity" 
require  of  Christians  in  situations  of  human  conflict? 

3.  THE  UNITY  OF  MANKIND 

When  we  speak  of  the  unity  of  mankind,  we  intend 
to  refer  to  more  than  the  unity  of  the  Church.  We 
speak  in  the  light  of  the  new  creation  of  the  human 
unity  in  and  for  which  God  created  mankind,  and  which 
he  has  promised  to  his  children  in  his  kingdom.  It 
will  come  in  God's  own  time  and  power,  in  judgment  and 
fulfilment,  and  will  be  the  final  definition  and 
realization  of  mankind's  hope  for  unity. 

4.  THE  JUST  INTERDEPENDENCE  OF  FREE  PEOPLE 

This  unity,  whose  foretaste  we  know  in  the  Spirit, 
demands  and  enables  in  history  the  just  interdependence 
of  free  people,  societies,  and  nations.  It  is  this 
just  interdependence  of  which  mankind  has  dreamed,  of 
which  its  laws  and  ideologies  attempt  to  speak,  and 
which  it  continually  struggles  to  attain  and  protect. 
Movements  of  liberation,  for  instance,  derive  a large 
part  of  their  motivation  from  the  sense  of  solidarity 
of  man  with  man  in  the  fight  for  justice  and  equality. 
Although  this  just  interdependence  is  not  identical 
with  "the  unity  of  mankind",  it  is  also  not  separable 
from  it.  In  this  light,  humanity's  search  for  a just 
interdependence  is  in  reality  a hunger , implanted  by 
the  creator,  a hunger  for  which  Christians  share  a 
mutual  responsibility  with  all  human  beings. 

It  is  part  of  that  travail  in  which  the  whole 
creation  groans,  longing  for  liberation  ( Rom . 8 : 19-22 ) . 

It  is  that  longing  which  Christians  share,  sustained 
by  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  Therefore,  Christians  have 
a mandate  for  critical,  loyal  participation  in  humanity's 
strivings  for  a more  adequate  human  community.  They  are 
also  called  to  recognize,  proclaim,  and  expect  God's 
judgment  upon  all  forms  of  that  community  which  are 
unjust  and  oppressive. 

5 . HUMAN  INTERRELATEDNESS 

Mankind's  yearning  for  a just  interdependence  is 
magnified  today  by  certain  historical  factors  and 
forces  which  are  producing  an  inevitable,  fast- 
developing  human  interrelatedness  and  organization. 

In  speaking  of  this  developing  "human  interrelatedness", 
we  intend  to  refer  to  a fact  of  modern  life  which  has 
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both  positive  and  negative  aspects. 

6.  THE  POSSIBILITY  IN  HUMAN  INTERRELATEDNESS 

On  the  positive  side,  a providential  increase  in 
the  human  ability  for  just  interdependence  is  taking 
place.  Worldwide  economic  structures,  mass  communi- 
cation, the  development  of  science  and  technology, 
international  travel  - to  name  only  a few  factors  - 
increasingly  interrelate  us  in  one  another's  economies, 
societies,  politics,  cultures,  aspirations.  They 
provide  a basis  for  vastly  str engthening  the  just  inter- 
dependence of  free  people.  We  understand  this  inter- 
relatedness as  extending  not  only  in  space,  but  in  time. 
We  are  increasingly  linked  with  the  heritage  of  past 
generations  and  projected  into  new  responsibilities  for 
generations  unborn.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  urgent 
and  possible  to  act  now  to  reverse  the  crisis  of  our 
environment  and  stem  the  reckless  exploitation  of  this 
earth's  resources. 

7.  THE  THREAT  IN  HUMAN  INTERRELATEDNESS 

But  the  unity  of  mankind  - as  the  Bible  teaches  us 
bears  the  mark  of  Cain.  From  the  beginning,  human 
wickedness  has  made  human  history  a scene  of  hostility 
and  alienation.  The  human  quest  for  a just  interdepend- 
ence is  vitiated  by  sinful  self-assertion.  In  the  name 
of  unity  and  interdependence,  false  structures  are 
created,  marked  by  false  dependence  and  oppression.  The 
powerful  exploit  the  weak  in  the  name  of  unity.  The 
commercial  and  financial  structures  which  bind  the  world 
together  also  oppress  and  enslave.  Race  oppresses  race, 
and  even  the  Church  itself  uses  its  power  to  subject 
others  to  a false  unity.  Hence  it  may  be  more  accurate 
to  speak  of  human  brokenness  than  of  mankind's  unity. 

8.  LIBERATION  AND  CONFLICT 

We  believe  that  the  unity  of  mankind  for  which  we 
pray  and  hope,  and  the  just  interdependence  of  free 
people  inseparable  from  it,  cannot  be  thought  of  apart 
from  God's  liberating  activity  and  an  active  human 
response  and  participation.  Moreover,  this  liberation 
is  indivisible:  it  concerns  the  human  soul,  mind,  and 
body,  and  no  less  mankind  in  its  cultures,  societies 
and  politics.  It  must  confront,  struggle  against,  and 
overcome  whatever  alienates  human  beings  from  themselves 
from  each  other  and  from  God.  We  are  aware  of  limits  to 
liberation  which  will  never  be  overcome  as  long  as 
history  lasts.  The  powers  of  sickness  and  death  will 
always  be  present  and  there  will  always  be  suffering 
people  calling  for  solidarity  and  love.  In  recognizing 
it,  our  hope  in  the  liberating  power  of  God's  kingdom 
is  reinforced.  We  are  called  to  that  unity  where  "there 
shall  be  an  end  to  death,  and  to  mourning  and  crying  and 
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pain"  (Rev. 21:4).  And,  therefore,  we  are  called  to 
face  the  problems  of  suffering  and  conflict,  not  simply 
as  an  unpleasantness  to  be  avoided,  or  as  a disorder  to 
be  suppressed,  but  also  as  a necessary  implication  of 
liberation . 

9.  CONFLICT  AND  THE  HUMAN  SENSE  OF  SOLIDARITY 

We  recognize  that  once  men  become  involved  in  the 
struggles  for  liberation,  two  factors  emerge.  A sense 
of  solidarity  springs  up  among  those  involved  together 
in  a common  task.  But  other  relationships  are  strained, 
even  broken,  by  such  engagement . But  there  is  no  other 
way  of  achieving  a just  interdependence  than  by  facing 
the  issues,  engaging  in  encounter,  and  even  conflict. 

10.  SOLIDARITY  IN  CONFLICT  AS  A CHALLENGE  TO  CHURCH  UNITY 

How  does  such  conflict  affect  the  unity  of  the 
Church?  What  does  it  mean  for  the  goal  of  the  visible 
unity  of  the  Church?  Christians  have  a vocation  to  be 
the  fellowship  of  reconciliation.  But  Christians 
involved  in  the  struggle  for  liberation  in  fact  often 
find  themselves  closer  to  others  who  share  the  struggle 
with  them,  Christian  or  not,  than  to  other  Christians 
who  are  not  committed  to  it.  This  problem  cannot  be 
avoided.  An  ecclesiastical  unity  which  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  struggles  for  liberation  would  be  a 
repressive  unity,  hindering  the  just  interdependence 
which  Christians  are  called  to  serve.  We  are  learning 
that  church  unity  can  be  a "unity  in  tension". 

11.  CONFLICT  UNDER  THE  CROSS 

Christian  faith  trusts  the  reality  of  grace  in 
which  it  is  empowered  to  bear  the  tensions  of  conflicts. 
Jesus  Christ  accepted  the  necessity  of  conflict,  yet 
transcended  it  in  his  death  on  the  cross.  He  took  upon 
himself  the  cost  of  conflict;  forces  of  divisions  are 
finally  overcome  in  the  unity  which  Christ  creates  and 
gives,  as  he  leads  all  things  to  unity  in  himself. 

The  Church  has  also  been  given  remarkable  anticipation 
of  this  unity,  even  in  the  midst  of  severe  conflict. 

The  Church  must,  therefore,  bear  the  tension  of 
conflicts  within  itself,  and  so  fulfil  its  ministry  for 
reconciliation,  in  obedience  to  the  Lord  who  chooses  to 
sacrifice  himself  rather  than  to  confer  on  the  forces 
of  division  any  ultimate  authority.  The  Church  accord- 
ingly is  called  to  work  for  unity,  through  suffering, 
under  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

12.  THE  CHURCH  AS  "SIGN" 

The  Church  is  called  to  be  a visible  sign  of  the 
presence  of  Christ,  who  is  both  hidden  and  revealed  to 
faith,  reconciling  and  healing  human  alienation  in  the 
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worshipping  community.  The  Church's  calling  to  be  such 
a sign  includes  struggle  and  conflict  for  the  sake  of 
the  just  interdependence  of  mankind. 

There  is  here  an  enduring  tension  which  will  not 
be  resolved  until  the  promise  is  fulfilled  of  a new 
heaven  and  a new  earth.  Until  that  day,  we  have  to 
accept  the  fact  that  we  do  not  fully  know  how  to 
embody  in  the  life  of  the  nations  and  communities  of 
our  time  the  unity  which  God  wills.  There  is  only  one 
foundation  for  human  unity  - the  new  man,  Jesus  Christ. 
But  what  we  build  on  that  foundation  will  be  tested  by 
fire,  and  may  not  pass  the  test. 

We  must  resolutely  refuse  any  too  easy  forms  of 
unity,  or  any  misuse  of  the  "sign",  that  conceal  a 
deeper  disunity.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  believe  in 
and  give  witness  to  our  unity  in  Christ,  even  with 
those  from  whom  we  may,  for  his  sake,  have  to  part. 

This  means  to  be  prepared  to  be  a "fellowship  in  dark- 
ness" - dependent  on  the  guidance  of  th’e  Holy  Spirit 
for  the  form  which  our  fellowship  should  seek  and  take; 
and  a "unity  in  tension"  - dependent  on  the  Spirit  for 
the  strength  to  reconcile  within  the  one  body  of  the 
Church  all  whom  the  forces  of  disunity  would  otherwise 
continue  to  drive  apart.  For  there  is  no  "fellowship 
in  darkness"  without  some  sign  of  the  reconciling 
judgment  and  love  of  Christ. 

An  analysis  of  this  document  reveals  at  once  that  the 
question  of  the  "unity  of  mankind"  is  given  the  central 
place.  This  question  is  presented  in  the  form  of  short 
statements  in  paragraphs  2 to  7«  The  initial  question  in 
paragraph  2 is  revealing:  How  are  we  to  testify  credibly 
to  the  "unity  of  humankind"  when  all  the  signs  of  the 
times  point  to  conflict  and  disunity?  The  answer  in  para- 
graph 3 is  that  we  can  speak  of  an  authentic  unity  of 
humankind  only  on  the  basis  of  the  eschatological  hope  of 
the  Christian  faith.  It  is  in  the  setting  of  this  eschato- 
logical hope  that  the  question  of  interdependence  is 
handled.  The  statement  differentiates  between  positive 
and  negative  aspects  of  human  interrelatedness.  It 
evaluates  these  phenomena  theologically  as  reflecting  the 
effective  power  both  of  God's  grace  and  of  sin.  We  also 
notice  that  these  reflections  on  the  unity  of  humankind 
are  made  in  an  overall  christ ological  frame  of  reference: 
the  task  of  reconciling  all  people  with  God  and  the  death 
of  Jesus  on  the  cross  provide  the  framework  within  which 
the  possibilities  and  the  demonic  dangers  of  human  inter- 
dependence become  visible.  This  christ ological  reflection 
also  provides  the  starting  point  for  studying  how  the 
churches  of  the  world  can  demonstrate  their  unity  without 
evading  the  conflicts  which  arise  in  the  present  situation 
of  world  interdependence.  The  key  phrases  "unity  in 
tension"  and  "fellowship  in  darkness"  (para.  12)  point  to 
the  great  sacrifices  and  efforts  needed  to  hold  together 
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both  the  struggle  for  justice  and  liberation  for  all  human- 
kind and  the  unity  of  Christians.  Although  the  terms 
"catholicity"  and  "conciliarity"  are  not  employed,  the 
concerns  they  express  are  undoubtedly  present.  The  unity 
of  the  Church  becomes  a helpful  sign  for  humankind  when  it 
takes  the  form  of  the  practice  of  reconciliation  and  the 
promotion  of  peace  with  justice.  Significantly,  there  is 
a clear  warning  against  overestimating  our  own  capacities: 
"There  is  only  one  foundation  for  human  unity  - the  new 
man,  Jesus  Christ.  But  what  we  build  on  that  foundation 
will  be  tested  by  fire,  and  may  not  pass  the  test"  (para. 
12)  . 


The  Accra  declaration  is  therefore  a good  example  of 
the  theological  argument  met  with  in  the  previous  chapter. 
Within  the  framework  of  christology  and  eschatology, 
origin  and  future,  reconciliation  and  consummation,  the 
Church  is  a living  sign  for  the  whole  world.  On  the  basis 
of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  ( Christ ological  emphasis) 
and  heartened  by  the  hope  of  the  completion  of  all  humanity 
in  Christ  (eschatological  emphasis),  the  life  of  the  Church 
takes  the  form  of  an  exemplary  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
all  human  beings.  Hope  in  the  ultimate  unity  of  all 
creation  inspires  the  Church’s  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  justice  in  the  world,  thus  bringing  the  ethical 
concern,  as  it  is  called  here,  into  operation.  It  is 
recognized  that  this  ethical  commitment  is  always  ambiguous, 
yet  this  does  not  do  away  with  the  need  for  it. 

Not  only  is  this  Accra  document  theologically 
illuminating,  but  even  in  style  and  format  it  differs, 
interestingly  enough,  from  the  previous  draft  texts. 

Even  its  title  is  new.  This  is,  of  course,  connected  with 
the  fact  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Fifth  Assembly.  At 
the  same  time,  it  shows  that  an  effort  was  made  in  Accra 
to  derive  certain  conclusions  from  the  study  process  even 
for  the  question  of  method.  The  type  of  text  produced  at 
Accra  can  be  seen  as  an  example  of  this.  Another  example 
is  provided  by  decisions  of  the  Commission  to  pave  the  way 
for  interdisciplinary  work  in  a number  of  important  areas, 
as  had  often  been  suggested  before.  At  the  same  time, 
this  explains  why  further  efforts  to  present  the  study 
theme  in  a lengthy  document  in  the  way  this  had  been  done 
repeatedly  between  19^9  and  1973  were  abandoned. 8 


* * * * * 


VI.  New  Horizons: 

Unity  of  the  Church— Unity  of  Humankind 
— Unity  of  Creation 
Nairobi  1975 


The  study  on  the  theme  "Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of 
Mankind"  was  initiated  at  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  Uppsala  in  1968.  There  is  some 
interest,  therefore,  in  asking  how  this  theme  was  dealt 
with  seven  years  later  at  the  Fifth  Assembly  in  Nairobi. 

A glance  at  the  work  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  in  Nairobi  in 
1975  will  therefore  provide  a fitting  conclusion  of  the 
present  survey.l  When  we  count  the  number  of  times  the 
phrase  "unity  of  humankind"  appears  in  the  Nairobi  Section 
reports,  a surprise  is  in  store  for  us.  It  appears  in  very 
few  places  and  at  first  sight  plays  no  significant  role. 

How  is  this  to  be  explained?  One  explanation  that  springs 
to  mind  is  that  the  character,  the  "mood",  of  the  Nairobi 
documents  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Uppsala  ones. 
The  note  of  sometimes  rapturous  hope  still  clearly  evident 
in  1968  is  missing  in  1975*  Sobriety  and  bewilderment  are 
more  characteristic  of  Nairobi.  The  Section  reports  reflect 
the  far-reaching  global  changes  and  crises  of  the  period 
between  the  two  assemblies.  To  mention  a few  examples:  the 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  nations  is  greater  than  ever; 
violations  of  human  rights  are  multiplying  instead  of 
decreasing;  racism  is  increasingly  a global  problem  because 
of  its  reinforcement  by  international  industrial  inter- 
actions and  military  interests.  But  even  that  does  not 
really  suffice  to  portray  the  changed  situation.  The  real 
caesura  in  world  history  - heralded  by  the  oil  crisis  and 
by  the  publications  of  the  Club  of  Rome  - is  the  survival 
crisis.  Here  we  see  the  decisive  change. 

Nairobi’s  "invitation  to  prayer"  begins,  therefore, 
with  the  invocation:  "God,  creator  and  author  of  life, 
warned  anew  of  the  threats  to  human  survival  ...”2 

This  new  set  of  problems  was  examined  in  detail  in 
Section  VI  whose  report  states:  "It  is  the  considered  view 
of  many  scientists  and  technologists  that  the  world  is  on 
a catastrophic  course  leading  to  mass  starvation,  global 
depletion  of  resources,  and  global  environmental  deterior- 
ation. The  responsibility  that  now  confronts  humanity  is 
to  make  a deliberate  transition  to  a sustainable  global 
society  ...  The  new  situation  in  which  humanity  now  finds 
itself  has  been  created  in  less  than  a generation.  There 
is  even  less  time  to  create  the  transition  to  a sustain- 
able global  society  if  humanity  is  to  survive. 
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In  the  last  analysis,  therefore  the  issue  is  no  longer 
the  unity  of  humankind,  but  the  unity  of  creation,  the  unity 
of  nature  and  humanity.  Charles  Birch  in  his  address  put  it 
in  this  way:  "Science  has  laid  bare  the  amazing  interdepend- 
ence and  physical  unity  of  the  world.  But  the  churches  have, 
for  the  most  part,  left  hidden  the  spiritual  unity  that  alone 
gives  the  physical  its  meaning.  I cannot  think  on  this 
personalist ic  and  unitary  image  of  the  creation  without  a 
humbling  sense  that  all  creatures  are  fellow-creatures  and 
that  human  responsibility  extends  infinitely  to  the  whole 
of  creation."^ 

With  this,  we  arrive  at  the  dimension  which  ultimately 
divides  Nairobi  from  Uppsala.  Almost  unobtrusively  and 
certainly  without  being  as  yet  fully  grasped,  the  ecumenical 
theme  "Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Mankind"  expands  to 
include  the  theme  of  the  "unity  of  creation".  Without  this 
third  pole,  the  theme  remains  arrogantly  anthropocentric . 

But  the  acceptance  and  understanding  of  this  extension  of 
the  theme  paves  the  way  for  a change  of  emphasis  with 
explosive  consequences.  Then  there  is  a response  to  a new 
"sign  of  the  times"  the  pressure  of  which  causes  immense 
suffering.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  assembly  itself 
was  fully  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  this  new  sign  of  our 
times.  A glance  at  the  six  Section  reports  shows  that  this 
dimension  has  not  yet  been  given  its  full  weight  clearly 
throughout . 

But  this  also  means  that  Nairobi  is  an  illustration  of 
how  inadequately  prepared,  people,  and  churches  are  for  this 
new  problem.  There  is  an  evident  bewilderment  and  an 
unhealthy  apathy.  If  it  is  true  that,  in  actual  fact  and 
without  realizing  it,  Nairobi  effected  this  extension  of  the 
theme,  we  must  also  add  that  this  unity  in  Church,  humanity 
and  creation  is  seen  at  Nairobi  mainly  as  a demonically 
distorted  unity.  It  perceives  a unity  bearing  the  mark  of 
Cain,  an  interdependence  subject  to  the  reality  of  sin,  a 
tangle  of  world  problems  of  such  complexity  that  it  leads  to 
paralysis  and  stagnation.  In  many  places  the  assembly 
documents  speak  of  the  sin  and  suffering  encompassing  all 
human  being  today.  This  is  why  it  calls  all  Christians 
throughout  the  world  to  join  in  a prayer  in  which  the  cry 
"Lord  I Have  mercy!"  has  pride  of  place.  Having  adopted 
this  stance,  Nairobi  sets  to  work  to  "transform  despair  into 
hope" . ^ 

From  what  source  does  Nairobi  draw  the  strength  to  do 
this?  What  are  the  theological  foundations  on  the  basis  of 
which  this  gigantic  task  is  faced?  Here  the  confession  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  decisively  important,  as  may  be  noted  in 
previous  assemblies.  The  main  theme  "Jesus  Christ  Frees 
and  Unites"  itself  points  to  Christ  as  the  ground  of  Christ- 
ian faith  and  action. 
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context  of  the  churches  life  and  work.  "God's  own 
solidarity  with  human  beings"®  is  then  developed  in  the 
context  of  a theology  of  creation.  Thus,  the  first  article 
of  the  Creed  also  comes  into  play. 

These  few  references  show  the  breadth  of  the  theo- 
logical statements  made  at  Nairobi.  From  these  statements 
derives  the  conviction  expressed  in  all  the  Section 
reports  that  God's  purpose  of  good  embraces  the  whole  world 
and  that  this  conviction  is  also  the  source  of  the  strength 
which  alone  can  transform  despair  into  hope.  A further 
consequence  of  the  breadth  of  the  theological  affirmations 
is  that  world  Christianity  has  the  task  of  practising 
faithful  stewardship  for  the  whole  of  creation.  In  the 
report  of  Section  VI  we  read:  "In  the  biblical  tradition, 
being  human  is  not  dependent  upon  human  achievement  or 
success.  Rather,  our  worth  is  dependent  upon  acceptance  by 
God  in  spite  of  our  shortcomings.  God  wills  for  us  to  be 
his  faithful  stewards,  enjoying  and  caring  for  his  creation. 
At  the  same  time,  he  also  wills  for  us  to  be  his  agents, 
promoting  love,  peace,  harmony,  reconciliation  and  justice, 
within  individuals,  among  neighbours,  within  societies, 
between  nations  and  in  the  cosmos.  The  basic  Christian 
principle  in  this  regard  is  faith  in  God,  love  towards  him 
and  our  neighbours,  and  hope  for  salvation  in  Christ 
through  the  Holy  Spirit. "10 

We  can  therefore  say  that  the  basis  of  work  for  the 
unity  of  humankind  and  of  creation  is  the  conviction  that 
everything  is  enfolded  within  the  unity  in  the  triune  God. 
This  unity  in  God  is  the  ultimate  setting  in  which  humanity 
and  the  cosmos  are  truly  at  home.  This  unity  in  God  equips 
us  for  the  struggle  against  the  forces  of  sin  which  threaten 
and  destroy  humankind  and  creation. 

What  bearing  has  this  on  the  unity  of  the  Church? 
Reminders  of  how  incomplete  this  unity  is  were  also  not 
omitted  at  Nairobi.  The  report  of  Section  II  says:  "But 
we  must  also  record  deep  and  continuing  disagreements  as 
a result  of  the  sin  which  divides  us."H  The  same  report 
emphasizes,  however,  that  unity  in  the  triune  God 
constantly  renews  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  enables  it 
to  seek  unremittingly  for  a fuller  and  deeper  unity.  It 
is  important  to  work  for  church  unity,  because  without 
this  unity,  Christians  cannot  credibly  champion  the  unity 
of  humankind  and  of  the  cosmos.  "A  quest  for  unity  which 
is  not  set  in  the  context  of  Christ's  promise  to  draw  all 
people  unto  himself  would  be  false  . . . Only  within  the 
reality  of  a forgiven  community  can  humankind  find  true 
liberty.  It  is  as  a community  which  is  itself  being  healed 
that  the  Church  can  be  God's  instrument  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations. "12 

It  is  clear  from  these  statements  that  there  can  be  no 
equation  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  with  the  unity  of  the 
whole  world.  The  unity  of  the  Church  has  a role  in  relation 
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to  this  universal  unity;  the  Church  is  there  to  create 
more  freedom,  more  healing,  for  the  world.  At  the  deepest 
level,  its  function  is  a healing,  diaconal  one.  In  other 
words,  its  task  is  to  establish  a community  in  which 
freedom  and  salvation  are  possible.  Only  in  this  context 
shall  we  really  understand  why  Section  II  took  the  trouble 
to  consider  and  describe  the  nature  of  conciliar  fellow- 
ship. 13  For  the  same  reason,  it  tried  to  outline  some  of 
the  areas  in  which  the  liberating  and  healing  power  of 
genuine  conciliar  fellowship  can  and  must  be  demonstrated. 
They  range  from  the  handicapped  to  areas  of  political 
controversy  and  cultural  tension. The  unity  of  the 
Church  proves  itself  to  be  a sign,  therefore,  where  fellow- 
ship of  this  kind  is  advanced.  Unity  becomes  effective  in 
c ommunity . 

By  pursuing  these  reflections  further,  we  shall  also 
best  do  justice  to  what  was  attempted  in  Section  III.  The 
theme  in  this  Section  was  "Seeking  Community".  Once  again, 
the  issue  is  community,  though  now  in  the  light  of  the 
question  of  how  far  even  people  of  different  faiths, 
cultures  and  ideologies  can  work  together  towards  a healthy 
community  of  all  peoples.  The  problems  of  Section  III  are, 
ultimately,  diaconal  or  ethical  in  character,  as  is  clear 
from  the  following  passage:  "Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we 
find  ourselves  thrown  in  with  all  of  humanity  in  a common 
concern  for  peace  and  justice.  We  have  been  thrown  together 
in  an  interdependent  world  in  which  the  urgency  is  that  of 
survival  or  extinction.  In  that  world,  we  cannot  allow  our 
faith,  the  gift  of  our  sense  of  community  in  Jesus  Christ, 
to  add  to  the  tensions  and  suspicions  and  hatreds  that 
threaten  to  tear  apart  the  one  family  of  humanity.  We 
cannot  allow  our  faith  to  be  abused  for  such  demonic 
purposes.  We  must  seek  the  wider  community,  without 
compromising  the  true  skandalon  of  the  Gospel. "13 

Once  again,  therefore,  the  distinctive  nature  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church  is  not  overlooked  here  either.  Nor  is 
there  any  plea  for  a monolithic  world  community.  On  the 
contrary,  on  the  basis  of  the  unity  in  God  and  in  face  of 
the  rivenness  of  mankind  and  creation,  we  must  explore 
every  conceivable  possibility  of  a sustainable  and  peaceful 
community  in  the  world. 

Breaking  off  this  review  of  the  results  of  the  studies 
and  discussions  at  Nairobi,  we  stress  the  following  points: 

1.  Contrary  to  appearances,  Nairobi  was  very  intensiv- 
ely concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
and  the  unity  of  humankind.  Seeking  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  signs  of  the  times,  it  expanded  the  theme  to  include 
the  "unity  of  creation".  At  the  same  time,  Nairobi  took 
theological  reflection  a stage  further.  It  emphasized 
unity  in  the  triune  God  and  by  doing  so  reached  the  ultimate 
all-embracing  context  of  the  theme.  Reflection  moves  there- 
fore within  the  control  circuit  indicated  by  the  following 
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key  points:  unity  in  God  - unity  of  the  Church  - unity  of 
humankind  - unity  of  creation. 

2.  Reflection  controlled  by  these  key  terms  is  dynamic 
in  character.  These  connections  cannot  be  known  without  a 
simultaneous  call  to  action.  The  unity  in  God  is  operative 
in  creation.  It  inspires  in  the  Church  the  responsibility 
for  salvation  and  peace.  Unity  comes  alive  as  a search  for 
sustainable  community. 

3.  The  reality  and  power  of  sin  was  faced  frankly  at 
Nairobi.  To  know  this  is  a safeguard  against  any  onset  of 
triumphalism.  It  leads  us  back  to  prayer.  Far  from 
inveigling  us  into  an  arrogant  ecclesiocentr ism,  the  theme 
of  the  "Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Humankind  - Unity 
of  Creation"  strengthens  the  ecumenical  movement  for  the 
task  of  serving  the  whole  world.  The  Church  does  not  live 
for  itself.  It  lives  as  a sign  for  the  whole  world  and  to 
the  glory  of  God.-*-° 


* * * * * 


. 
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PART  II 


REACTIONS  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS 


VII.  Some  Socio-Political  Considerations 
Anwar  M.  Barkat 


Introduction 


Christians  are  encouraged  by  the  Scriptures  to  read 
the  "signs"  of  the  times,  and  this  should  persuade  the 
Church  to  take  current  history  seriously  when  numerous 
changes  are  taking  place.  History  is  the  context  of  theo- 
logical reflection.  It  is  a testing  ground  of  structures 
for  meeting  human  needs.  The  historicity  of  the  Church 
and  of  human  existence  - which  is  enfolded  in  meaningful 
concreteness  - prevents  us  from  relying  upon  utopian  form- 
ulations which  may  have  no  relation  to  reality  as  experien- 
ced by  human  beings.  Any  effort  to  rediscover  or  look  into 
the  future  must  start  from  our  concrete  historical  situa- 
tion, taking  into  account  the  full  range  of  our  empirical 
knowledge.  Therefore,  any  serious  study  of  the  "Unity  of 
the  Church  and  the  Unity  of  Humankind"  must  show  awareness 
of  the  historical  forces  of  our  times  and  how  they  affect 
and  reflect  human  existence. 

Our  reflection  on  these  matters  does  not  begin  with  a 
tabula  rasa  but  rather  with  centuries  of  self-interpreta- 
tion of  the  Church  and  its  relation  to  humankind.  The 
Church  understood  itself  not  simply  in  terms  of  scriptural 
references,  but  also  borrowed  heavily  the  symbols,  institu- 
tions, thought  forms  and  structures  it  found  in  its  social 
environment  to  achieve  greater  communicability  and  self- 
understanding . 

Unity  is  certainly  a proper  starting  point  in  a world 
divided  and  polarized  along  national,  ideological,  religious, 
racial,  economic,  and  political  lines.  Unity  is  also  a good 
starting  point  for  the  Church  which  is  itself  divided  along 
similar  lines.  "Unity  of  the  Church  and  Unity  of  Humankind" 
is  not  a self-evident  truth  lying  beyond  debate  and  discuss- 
ion. The  two  are  not  supra-hist or ical  or  non-hist or ical 
factors,  but  factors  within  the  historical  process.  They 
must  be  studied  as  processes  in  history;  their  realization 
or  otherwise  must  be  part  of  the  historical  record.  It  is 
only  then  that  social  sciences  and  humanistic  disciplines 
can  make  their  contribution. 

The  affirmation  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
unity  of  humankind  "depends  upon  the  revelation  of  true 
manhood  in  Jesus  Christ"  and  "upon  our  understanding  of 


what  God  has  done  in  Jesus  Christ  in  creating  man  in  his 
image,  reconciling  him  to  himself,  and  leading  him  through 
the  continuing  work  of  the  Spirit  towards  the  final  'summing 
up  of  all  things'  in  Christ''!  This  fundamental  assumption 
may  not  be  questioned  within  the  household  of  faith,  but  put 
in  the  context  of  world  religions  and  ideologies,  such  a 
statement  of  faith  may  sound  like  Christian  triumphalism  and 
western  arrogance.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that  the 
discussion  be  placed  in  a larger  context. 

We  will  begin  with  a discussion  of  the  unity  of  human- 
kind which  is  not  so  self-evident  an  affirmation  as  some 
may  assume.  We  will  then  look  at  some  factors  that  make 
for  unity  and  disunity  in  the  world.  We  will  move  from 
there  to  the  reality  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  the 
context  of  "one  world",  for  we  assume  that  the  physical 
unity  of  the  Church,  in  its  temporal  and  structural  aspects, 
is  possible  only  in  the  context  of  one  united  world.  If  the 
world  is  not  politically  united,  then,  the  Church  cannot  be 
united  in  its  physical  or  temporal  aspects.  It  is  the  world 
that  provides  the  context  for  the  organizational  operation 
of  the  Church.  Therefore,  discussions  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  must  be  related  to  historical  opportunities  and 
limitations  imposed  upon  it  by  the  political  and  economic 
divisions  of  the  world. 

1.  Unity  of  humankind 

a)  Myth  and  reality 

It  is  not  easy  to  affirm  the  unity  of  humankind  under 
the  present  world  conditions.  Actually,  there  is  a great 
deal  of  uncertainty  in  the  thrust  and  direction  of  global 
change.  Ideologically,  economically,  politically, 
ethnically  and  racially,  the  global  distribution  of  power 
is  still  heavily  weighted  against  the  poor,  and  has 
created  new  polarization  and  division  of  the  world  into 
the  haves  and  have-nots,  the  powerful  and  the  weak,  the 
exploiters  and  the  exploited,  and  those  who  call  for  free- 
dom to  exploit  and  those  who  want  an  egalitarian  social 
and  political  order  based  on  justice  for  all.  There  is  a 
fundamental  difference  in  the  way  these  polarities  are 
understood  by  the  under-privileged  and  poor  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  rich  and  powerful  on  the  other.  The  world 
is  torn  by  the  indifference  of  the  powerful  towards  the 
plight  of  the  poor  and  the  powerless.  The  poor  have  a new 
perception  and  consciousness  of  global  inequality,  exploi- 
tation, use  of  resources,  and  distribution  of  power  which 
seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  generally-accepted 
articulations  of  the  West,  and  also  of  the  rich  and  power- 
ful states  with  Marxist  orientation.  The  ideological 
polarization  seems  to  bend  before  the  economic. 

This  global  situation  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  what 
existed  before  and  immediately  after  the  second  european 
war  (commonly  called  World  War  II) • The  institutions,  the 
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structures,  the  codes  of  behaviour,  were  created  from  the 
European-North  American  perspective.  They  expressed  the 
dominant  hopes  and  fears  of  those  nations.  Their  conclus- 
ions were  drawn  from  the  world  which  no  longer  existed. 

The  values,  interests  and  frame  of  reference  of  that  global 
period  could  not  serve  the  new  world  created  by  the  downfall 
of  imperialism  and  colonialism,  and  by  the  self-assert ive- 
ness  and  appeal  of  the  Marxist  ideology  backed  by  the  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  her  East  European  allies,  and  the  rise 
of  China  in  Asia.  Edmund  Burke,  a conservative  thinker  of 
another  period  of  change,  expressed  it  well  when  he  said  : 

"A  great  revolution  has  happened  - a great  revolution 
not  made  by  chopping  and  changing  of  power  in  any  of 
the  existing  states,  but  by  the  appearance  of  a new 
state  of  a new  species  in  a new  part  of  the  globe.  It 
has  made  a change  in  all  the  relations  and  balances  of 
power,  as  the  appearance  of  a new  planet  would  in  the 
system  of  the  solar  world. 

Burke,  of  course,  was  not  referring  to  the  rise  of 
over  100  independent  states  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  He  was  referring  to  the  rise  of  one  state,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  its  impact  on  global  politics. 
Liberty,  the  right  of  self-determination,  and  British 
colonialism  across  the  seas  were  the  philosophical  justi- 
fications for  the  rise  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
states  of  the  Third  World  go  beyond  theoretical  and 
philosophical  assertions  about  liberty  and  are  calling  for 
actual  experience  of  liberty,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  all  peoples  of  the  world.  The  watchwords  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Third  World  are  egalitarian  social  order,  independ- 
ence, right  of  collective  self-determination,  and  freedom 
from  oppression,  racism,  economic  deprivation,  colonialism 
and  imperialism.  They  seek  collective  social  welfare  and 
an  acceptable  just,  economic  and  social  order.  They  claim 
their  right  to  their  material,  physical,  and  human  resources 
which  have  been  exploited  and  plundered  in  the  past  on  the 
pretext  of  global  oneness  and  economic  interdependence. 

It  is  clear  from  the  discussion  on  the  "New  Inter- 
national Economic  Order"  that  the  world  is  not  moving 
towards  a single  politics,  or  socio-economic  order  that 
can  satisfy  all  the  aspirations  of  the  third  world  countries. 
Neither  have  there  been  any  meaningful  proposals  for  changes 
in  the  socio-economic  status  quo,  which  would  take  into 
account  the  political  and  economic  diversity  in  the  world. 
What  has  happened  is  a chauvinistic  response  in  the  form 
of  a coalition  of  the  rich  against  the  developing  world. 

The  sacrifices  required  from  the  rich  and  the  powerful  to 
move  towards  greater  interdependence  are  not  forthcoming. 

The  big  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  international 
economics  prevents  affirmation  of  the  unity  of  humankind. 

This  has  been  well  illustrated  in  the  conclusions  of 
"Project  2000:  a United  Nations  study".  It  was  conducted 
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under  the  leadership  of  Wassily  Leantian,  a Nobel  Prize 
winner  in  economics  who  led  a team  of  15  intellectually- 
recognized  economists  in  a study  of  the  potential  of  the 
world  economy  from  the  present  to  the  year  2000.  The 
method  was  to  divide  the  world  into  15  regions,  analyze 
each  in  terms  of  45  sectors  of  economic  activity  such  as 
agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing,  transportation,  and 
so  on.  Although  each  region  as  a region  was  treated 
separately,  the  study  brought  them  together  through  a 
complex  linkage  mechanism,  which  included  such  factors 
as  exports  and  imports,  capital  flow,  aid  transfers  and 
debt-repayments  between  nations.  The  study  also  took  into 
account  the  prospective  changes  in  technology,  costs  of 
production  and  relative  prices.  The  principal  environ- 
mental factors  considered  were  air,  land,  water  pollution 
and  the  constraints  on  mineral  resources  and  food  production. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  prevailing  growth  trends  in  the 
economies  and  populations  of  developed  and  developing 
countries  would  continue  with  an  annual  growth  rate  in  real 
Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  of  about  4 . 5°/o  for  developing 
countries,  with  per  capita  growth  also  at  The  team 

came  to  a startling  and  horrifying  conclusion:  the  gap  in 
living  standards  between  these  two  groups  of  countries 

would  remain  at  about  the  1970  average  of  12  to  1 through- 

out the  next  25  years.  This  is  in  clear  contradiction  to 
the  spirit  of  the  unity  of  humankind  or  the  unity  of  the 
globe.  It  is  an  affront  to  the  human  sense  of  justice. 

How  can  the  world  exist  in  unity  if  half  the  world  has  to 
be  beef  for  the  other  half?  The  study  did  not  probe  the 
real  causes  of  under-development  of  the  developing 
countries.  Who  pays  for  the  prosperity  and  over-consump- 
tion of  the  rich  and  powerful  nations?  How  is  this  gap 
maintained  and  enlarged?  What  economic  and  human  justice 
is  there  in  such  a situation?  Unity  of  humankind  is  a 
farce  without  economic,  social  and  political  justice 
between  the  nations. 

Wassily  Leantian,  in  an  interview  to  the  press,  pointed 
out  that  the  limit  to  growth  was  not  physical,  but  rather 
political  and  institutional  both  in  developing  and  developed 
countries.  His  personal  conclusion  was  that  growth  can 
continue  in  both  rich  and  poor  countries;  only  a tiny 
sacrifice  - less  than  one  per  cent  in  annual  growth  rate  in 
the  rich  countries  - would  be  needed  to  produce  high  growth 
rates  in  developing  countries.  But  the  issue  in  an  inter- 
dependent world  is  not  merely  one  of  growth,  but  of  real 
development  in  terms  of  economic  and  social  justice, 
greater  self-reliance,  fuller  participation.  The  question 
is  not  of  a "tiny  sacrifice",  but  of  massive  redistribution 
of  economic  and  material  wealth  in  the  interest  of  distri- 
butive justice.  But  where  is  the  political  will  which  can 
think  in  terms  of  genuine  human,  global  interdependence? 

It  implies  breaking  the  cycle  of  dependence  and  exploit- 
ation. Since  world  economics  has  been  greatly  politicized, 
we  require  genuine  political  will  to  think  about  new 
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alternatives  to  the  present  distribution  of  political  power 
in  the  world. 

b)  Political  obstacles  and  tasks 


Political  and  economic  factors  are  difficult  to 
disentangle  in  any  discussion  of  global  issues.  Economic 
issues  have  political  contents  and  political  issues  have 
economic  dimensions.  But  in  contemporary  world  affairs, 
the  role  of  political  factors  and  political  criteria  are 
dominant  in  determining  international  action.  Therefore, 
discussion  of  the  unity  of  humankind  would  have  to  take 
into  account  those  political  factors  that  militate  against 
the  movement  towards  greater  interdependence  and  human 
relatedness.  To  what  extent  are  the  assumptions  under- 
lying the  idea  of  unity  of  humankind  supported  by  the  actual 
political  realities?  Is  the  unity  of  humankind  in  the 
political  sense  an  actual  fact?  Who  are  the  modern 
champions  and  spokesmen  of  that  concern  ? Why  has  this 
theme  mostly  been  the  concern  of  the  rich,  powerful,  and 
dominating  groups  and  nations?  Can  we  talk  in  terms  of 
political  "unity"  which  may  require  domination  by  one  centre 
of  power  as  a hegemony  over  the  rest  of  the  world? 

It  is  a fact  of  history  that  the  theme  of  global  and 
human  unity  has  often  been  the  pretext  for  imperial 
domination  in  the  past.  It  has  masked  vested  interests 
in  the  name  of  civilization.  Today  the  western  industrial 
nations  who  have  dominant  political  and  military  power  are 
also  most  conscious  of  globalism  and  human  unity.  In  the 
very  recent  past,  efforts  have  been  made  to  seek  hegemony 
in  the  name  of  Marxist  ideology  or  in  the  name  of  the  "free 
world".  To  the  rest  of  the  world  it  meant  only  a new  form 
of  political  and  economic  imperialism. 

The  multinational  corporations  look  upon  themselves 
as  the  champions  of  one  world  and  the  emerging  world  of 
interdependence.  They  consider  themselves  to  be  the  means 
of  dissemination  of  technical  know-how,  capital  and 
production.  The  global  corporation  managers  claim  to  have 
the  organization,  technology,  money  and  ideology  to 
"manage  the  world  as  an  integrated  unit".  They  have  only 
contempt  for  the  modern  nation-state.  One  of  their 
supporters  has  pointed  out  that  the  multinationals  would 
ultimately  help  to  end  nationality  and  national  govern- 
ment. As  a recent  study  has  pointed  out:  "What  they  are 
demanding  in  essence  is  the  right  to  transcend  the  nation- 
state and,  in  the  process,  to  transform  it"  and  further 
"the  nation-state  is  becoming  obsolete:  tomorrow  ...  it 
will  in  any  meaningful  sense  be  dead  - and  so  will  the 
corporation  that  remains  essentially  national. "3 

To  those  who  are  victims  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions, they  are  the  expression  of  a new  form  of  imperialism 
and  colonialism.  The  peoples  of  the  Third  World  have  not 
forgotten  the  trading  companies  like  the  East  India  Company 
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and  Dutch  trading  companies,  which  built  huge  empires  for 
their  countries  by  controlling  the  economic  and  political 
destinies  of  poor  nations.  Today,  the  multinationals  are 
again  the  extension  of  western  capitalism.  They  are  the 
indirect  extensions  of  the  power  of  rich  nations, 
creating  wilfully  and  objectively  a new  form  of  colonial- 
ism and  dependence,  solely  to  produce  and  appropriate 
wealth  for  their  nations.  They  do  not  create  inter- 
national solidarity,  but  international  polarization.  The 
positive  elements,  such  as  new  technologies  of  production, 
possibilities  of  research  and  development  on  a mass  scale, 
creation  of  some  new  opportunities  for  employment  and 
their  ability  to  transcend  national  boundaries,  all' have 
their  negative  consequences,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  instruments  of  genuine  human  solidarity. 
They  represent  concentrations  of  economic  and  technologi- 
cal power  which  help  to  augment  the  political  power  of  the 
home  countries.  Concentration  of  power  creates  hegemony, 
not  genuine  unity. 


For  the  sake  of  genuine  unity,  interdependence  and 
human  relatedness,  it  is  important  to  probe  the  actual 
reasons  why  the  powerful  always  try  to  theoretically 
justify  various  mutualities,  without  taking  the  risks 
necessary  for  genuine  interdependence  and  mutuality.  It 
is  a question  worth  pondering  in  the  interest  of  the  unity 
of  humankind  because  there  is  no  reason  to  avoid  speaking 
plainly  and  unpr ovocat ively  on  appropriate  issues  affecting 
the  future  of  humanity. 

In  political  terms,  the  unity  of  humankind  in  the 
context  of  the  "global  village”  or  "spaceship  earth" 
poses  a real  challenge:  to  develop  a genuine  human 
community  in  which  human  beings  of  various  races,  cultures, 
religions,  ideologies  and  political  systems  can  live 
together  in  justice  and  peace;  and  to  develop  institutions 
and  structures  of  society  based  on  real  mutualities  which 
are  expressions  of  human  solidarity.  It  has  been  rightly 
said : 


"The  world  has  become  one  in  a sense  in  which  it  has 
never  been  so  before.  The  oneness  of  the  world  does 
not  presuppose  or  imply  any  unity  of  purpose,  ideology 
or  interest,  or  any  proved  capacity  for  common  action 
among  the  conflicting  forces  which  are  struggling  for 
mastery  of  self-assertion.  It  consists  essentially  of 
the  immediate  sensitivity  at  all  times  of  all  the 
leading  centres  of  power  and  decision  in  the  world  to 
happenings  in  all  its  parts.  In  brief,  a world  has 
become  a unity  by  the  reason  of  the  growing  intensity 
of  the  struggles  which  divide  it,  no  less  the  growing 


intimacy  of  the  bonds  which  unite  it. 
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Therefore,  a fundamental  political  task  in  the  struggle 
for  the  unity  of  humankind  is  to  engage  this  "sensitivity" 
in  the  reconstruction  of  international  life  in  such  a manner 
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that  it  would  serve  the  interests  of  all  instead  of  the  few, 
and  to  guide  the  forces  of  change  towards  a just,  partici- 
patory society. 

c)  The  reality  of  the  nation-state 


No  discussion  of  the  unity  of  humankind  can  be  realistic 
unless  it  takes  seriously  the  reality  of  the  nation-state. 
Countering  the  trends  towards  worldwide  political  integra- 
tion are  powerful  nationalistic  forces.  It  is  often  the 
irresponsible  behaviour  of  nation-states  which  endangers 
domestic  or  international  peace.  The  reality  of  power  is 
most  forcefully  expressed  through  the  modern  nation-state. 

The  state  has  acquired  new  roles  in  economic,  social, 
political,  scientific  and,  in  some  cases,  even  in  religious 
spheres.  There  has  been  a tremendous  expansion  in  the 
functions  of  the  state.  Traditionally,  its  functions  were 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  security  and  protection 
of  its  people. 

While  the  West  is  talking  about  the  obsolence  of  the 
state  system,  the  nations  of  the  Third  World  regard  the 
state  as  an  instrument  of  fundamental  social  and  political 
change.  The  state  is  being  understood  as  a vehicle  and 
bearer  of  new  political  and  social  consciousness.  It  is 
an  embodiment  of  the  power  of  the  people.  The  nation-state 
system  forms  the  political  basis  and  political  framework  of 
international  life  and  relationships.  It  is  a legal  and 
functional  unit  of  international  life.  Some  modern  writers 
have  overstated  the  case  for  the  nation-state,  but  with 
some  justification: 

MThe  individual  nation-state,  ...  is  a solitary,  self- 
contained  and  self- just ifying  entity.  It  draws  its 
motivation  for  action  from  within  itself,  feels  itself 
obligated  to  no  other  state,  is  prepared  to  devote  its 
own  resources  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  needs,  and  is 
ready  to  enjoy  the  rewards  or  suffer  the  consequences 
of  its  own  action.  It  judges  all  situations  and  the 
actions  of  all  other  states  by  the  single  criteria  of 
its  controlling  version  of  interest.  It  acquires  enemies 
and  friends  and  acts  cooperatively  or  controversially  in 
response  to  its  internal  evaluation  of  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  political  action." 5 

Every  basic  change  in  structures  or  institutions  at 
the  global  level  stems  from  the  prevailing  patterns  of 
assumptions  and  actions  of  the  various  states,  and  especial- 
ly the  dominating  and  powerful  ones.  No  modification  is 
possible  without  the  states  changing  their  conceptions  and 
behaviour.  All  states  are  free  to  set  national  goals  and 
choose  strategies  of  action,  but  all  states  are  not  equally 
capable  of  realizing  these  goals  and  interests.  Their 
ability  to  do  so  depends  upon  their  power  and  acceptability 
in  the  world  arena. 
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Western  students  of  politics  have  said  that  "the 
passing  of  the  nation-state  constitutes  the  true 
revolution  of  our  time" 

But  this  obituary  is  rather  premature.  Possibly,  Max 
Lerver  is  closer  to  the  truth  when  he  writes: 

"It  is  not  the  nation-state  that  is  dying,  but  its 
untrampled  sovereignty  and  the  historic  pattern  of 
relations  between  nation-states.  It  is  a total  system 
that  is  passing. "7 

No  matter  what  the  western  thinkers  may  say  out  of 
their  own  history,  no  serious  student  of  politics  in  the 
Third  World  can  deny  the  reality  of  the  modern  nation- 
state and  its  indispensable  component  of  nation-alism 
which  expresses  national  hopes,  ambitions,  conflicts,  and 
consciousness.  Nationalism  and  national  loyalty  often 
take  precedence  over  moral  and  religious  beliefs.  In  the 
Muslim  world  especially,  religion  cannot  be  truly  authentic 
unless  embodied  in  statehood.  But  even  for  others,  the 
nation-state  is  a political  postulate  of  nationalism.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  define  these  realities;  it  is 
enough  to  point  to  them.  These  concepts  are  recognized 
by  those  who  have  had  first-hand  experience  with  colonial- 
ism. Nationalism  is  a dynamic  force  in  the  Third  World. 
President  Soekarno  of  Indonesia  declared  before  the 
American  Congress  in  1956  : 

"Nationalism  may  be  an  out-of-date  doctrine  for  many  in 
the  world,  but  for  us  of  Asia  and  Africa,  it  is  the 
mainspring  of  our  efforts.  Understand  that,  and  you 
have  the  key  to  much  of  post-war  history. "8 

Nationalism  is  regarded,  not  only  as  a cohesive  force 
for  building  a strong  nation,  but  also  to  maintain  politic- 
al, economic  and  cultural  independence;  it  is  a reaction  to 
the  colonial  and  imperial  forces  of  exploitation.  Third 
World  nationalism  has  been  successful  in  avoiding  the  worst 
tendencies  of  western  nationalism.  Asian  nationalism  has 
also  been  linked  with  political,  economic,  social,  cultural 
and  religious  reform.  In  his  presidential  address  to  the 
Indian  National  Congress  in  1936,  Nehru  declared: 

"I  wish  for  Indian  independence,  because  the  nationalist 
in  me  cannot  tolerate  alien  domination.  I work  for  it 
even  more  because,  for  me,  it  is  the  inevitable  step  to 
social  and  economic  change." 

Asian  nationalism  has  not  been  a regressive  force  but 
a rather  revolutionary  and  positive  force.  It  has  been 
interpreted  as  being  consistent  with,  "cosmopolitanism, 
humanism,  peace,  and  international  cooperation".  Soetan 
S ,jahr ir , one  of  the  great  leaders  of  Indonesia,  expressed 
the  same  sentiments: 
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"Our  nationalism  serves  only  as  a bridge  to  reach  a 
human  level  that  nears  perfection,  not  to  gratify 
ourselves,  far  less  to  do  damage  to  human  intercourse. 

We  keep  firmly  to  our  faith  in  humanity  in  general. 

We  are  no  enemies  of  humanity.  Our  nationality  is 
only  one  facet  of  our  respect  for  humanity. "9 

It  was  necessary  to  recognize  those  forces  and  factors 
that  affect  international  life  today  in  order  to  bring  some 
realism  to  our  discussion  of  the  unity  of  humankind.  As  an 
affirmation  on  the  theological  and  philosophical  level,  it 
can  hardly  be  questioned,  but  as  an  empirical  reality 
subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  social  sciences,  particularly 
political  science,  it  cannot  stand  the  test.  This  unity, 
if  conceived  in  the  political  sense,  would  require  a common 
centre  of  power  which  might  be  diversified  for  administra- 
tive efficiency,  with  some  kind  of  world  government  or  a 
federal  system  under  which  the  political  affairs  could  be 
managed.  It  would  also  require  a broad  consensus  on  major 
social,  cultural,  economic  issues  that  affect  humankind; 
also  planning  and  programming  on  an  international  scale. 
Therefore,  on  the  political  level,  the  concept  of  the  unity 
of  humankind  is  an  administrative  absurdity. 

How  is  this  unity  to  be  expressed  culturally,  relig- 
iously and  socially?  What  frame  of  reference  will  it 
have?  Which  cultural  and  religious  traditions  will 
dominate?  On  the  religious  plane,  too,  there  is  plurality 
of  understanding  of  the  human  person,  of  society,  and 
social  order.  How  will  the  aggressiveness  of  some  religions 
be  tempered?  Will  the  western  ideological  and  religious 
traditions  be  dominant  or  the  Islamic  tradition?  What  about 
the  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Confucian  and  other  religious  and 
philosophical  systems  of  thought?  How  will  they  be  harness- 
ed to  create  the  broad  consensus  which  would  be  necessary 
for  any  unity  in  the  political  sense? 

Unity  in  the  political  sense  does  not  mean  uniformity 
but  recognition  of  diversity  and  plurality.  Unity  is 
always  evolving.  It  is  always  becoming.  It  has  to  be 
understood  in  a dynamic  way.  It  cannot  be  static.  How  is 
this  concept  to  be  made  operational?  This  is  the  real 
problem . 

Surely  there  are  forces  operating  in  the  world  which 
bind  the  world  together.  Some  of  these  are  negative  forces 
such  as  fear  of  nuclear  power  and  technology.  The  means  of 
mass  communication,  interdependence  of  the  global  economy, 
common  research  and  development  of  knowledge,  movements 
across  international  frontiers  of  scholars  and  literature, 
and  the  functional  role  of  the  United  Nations,  are  all 
helpful  in  going  beyond  the  nation-state.  But  still  these 
developments  are  mainly  available  only  to  the  affluent  and 
powerful.  For  whom  has  the  world  shrunk  and  become  a 
global  village?  For  those  who  enjoy  the  possibilities  of 
intercontinental  travel  and  who  have  the  means  to  pay  for  it? 
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The  same  is  true  of  the  major  technological  breakthroughs. 
The  vast  majority  of  humankind  who  are  poor  and  live  in 
the  rural  areas  are  hardly  touched  by  these  developments. 
These  developments  in  science  and  technology  have  only 
widened  the  gulf  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  of  the 
world . 


Can  we  talk  of  oneness  and  unity  in  terms  of  moral 
and  ethical  consciousness?  Hardly,  because  the  rich  and 
the  powerful  can  only  think  of  their  own  living  standards 
and  consumption  habits.  Moral  questions  rarely  enter 
into  what  they  produce  and  what  they  consume.  The  concern 
for  the  unity  of  humankind  will  require  the  raising  of 
moral  and  ethnical  questions  in  terms  of  responsible  world 
citizenship  in  which  the  destinies  of  all  are  bound  together. 

2.  Unity  of  the  Church 

a)  Some  political  considerations 


It  was  important  to  discuss  the  unity  of  humankind 
and  the  nature  of  global  oneness,  before  taking  up  the 
theme  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Global  oneness  on  this 
"spaceship  earth"  provides  the  physical,  cultural, 
religious,  racial  and  political  context  within  which  the 
Church,  nationally  and  internationally,  has  to  operate. 

The  Church  cannot  exist  in  a vacuum.  It  exists  in  a 
particular  place,  time,  and  historical  context.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  and  sustain 
the  affirmation  of  the  unity  of  humankind  in  the  context 
of  the  various  polarities  and  gulfs  that  divide  humankind. 
Surely  we  can  speak  in  terms  of  a number  of  types  of  inter- 
dependence and  mutualities  that  bind  the  human  race 
together  in  a common  destiny  - a human  community  based  on 
the  solidarity  of  the  human  race,  but  signs  of  it  are 
hardly  visible.  There  is  enough  support  in  biblical 
literature  and  other  Christian  sources  for  positive 
affirmations  of  the  unity  of  humankind  under  the  fatherhood 
of  God,  but  when  tested  against  the  actualities  of  modern 
history  its  limitations  are  self-evident.  Even  the  recog- 
nition of  "unity  in  diversity"  is  not  enough.  We  must 
probe  more  deeply  into  the  positive  and  negative  functions 
that  human  diversities  play  in  the  process  of  history. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  the  study  on  the  "Unity  of  the 
Church  and  the  Unity  of  Humankind"  that  the  Church  is  a 
"sign",  a "provisional  community",  and  has  a "supra- 
national" character  which  helps  to  break  through  the 
barriers  that  divide  humankind.  How  can  such  an  affirm- 
ation be  sustained?  What  is  the  reality  of  the  Church? 

In  what  sense  can  we  speak  of  the  Church  and  not  of  the 
"churches"?  How  is  the  diversity  of  the  churches  different 
from  the  diversities  in  the  world?  Can  the  Church’s  claim 
to  universalism  and  catholicity  be  a force  for  the  unity  of 
humankind?  What  are  the  theological  and  sociological 
aspects  of  the  affirmation  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  a 
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foretaste  for  the  unity  of  humankind?  How  will  people  of 
other  faiths,  ideologies,  political  and  economic  persua- 
sions be  related  to  the  unity  of  the  Church?  How  will  the 
globalization  of  the  Church  in  its  structure  affect  its 
life  and  mission  in  the  world? 

It  is  a fact  that  western  culture  and  western  churches 
have  been  interdependent.  The  wealth  of  the  western  churches 
is  not  unrelated  to  the  wealth  of  the  western  nations.  The 
centrality  of  the  western  churches  is  mainly  due  to  their 
political  dominance  in  modern  history.  Since  there  is  a 
parallelism  between  western  churches  and  western  nations, 
how  will  this  be  transcended  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church?  Or  will  unity  of  the  Church  be  set  in  the 
terms  and  conditions  dictated  by  the  western  churches  and 
western  civilizations?  If  so,  how  will  the  Church  avoid 
the  charge  of  being  an  institution  of  the  white,  rich  and 
powerful  nations,  unrelated  and  rather  antagonistic  to  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  poor,  dispossessed  and  power- 
less three-fourths  of  humankind?  Is  there  not  a parallelism 
between  the  rich  churches  and  the  rich  nations?  How  is  the 
unity  to  be  realized  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  churches? 
What  institutional  and  structural  changes  would  be  necessary 
in  the  churches  to  support  the  unity  of  the  Church? 

These  seem  to  be  some  of  the  relevant  and  important 
questions  and  many  more  could  be  raised  in  relation  to  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  We  can  again  stress  that  there  is 
sufficient  biblical  and  theological  witness  to  support  the 
affirmations  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  present  writer 
is  not  in  a position  to  deny  their  validity,  but  simply  to 
point  out  that  other  religious  traditions  also  consider 
themselves  as  universal  communities  capable  of  providing  a 
pattern  for  the  unity  of  the  whole  of  humankind.  The 
Muslims  also  claim  a universal  destiny  as  part  of  the 
mission  of  Islam.  Kenneth  Cragg  has  rightly  said:  "Mission 
on  behalf  of  God  and  for  his  due  recognition  is  a central 
meaning  of  Islam  both  as  a concept  and  a community."^ 

Moreover,  the  biblical  sources  place  the  discussion  of 
unity  in  its  fullness  at  the  end  of  history  - an  eschato- 
logical province  which  is  not  subject  to  empirical  analysis. 
But  we  are  concerned  with  the  Church  as  an  institution  in 
history,  as  part  of  the  reality  of  the  world,  in  which 
human  beings  participate.  We  are  concerned  with  the  churches 
in  their  witness  and  service  to  the  powerless  and  the 
oppressed,  in  their  participation  in  power  in  its  economic 
and  political  manifestations.  Our  focus  is  upon  the  churches 
which  are  nationally  bound,  subject  to  the  laws  and  power  of 
their  nations,  who  have  their  own  institutional  framework 
dictated  by  particular  historical  circumstances  and  to 
churches  within  one  nation  who  have  their  own  institutions, 
societies,  organizations,  and  even  their  own  political 
parties.  Our  concern  is  with  the  churches  as  local  units 
as  well  as  with  churches  as  transnational  communities.  We 
are  concerned  with  the  concrete  location  of  the  Church, 
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along  with  the  given  cultural,  religious,  and  political 
realit ies . 

b)  Unity  of  the  Church  in  historical  perspective 

Diversity  is  built  into  the  very  nature  and  origin  of 
the  Church  and  therefore,  humanly  speaking,  the  Church  has 
never  really  been  "one".  Maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  has  always  been  a struggle  even  at  a very  elementary 
and  local  level.  From  the  early  history  of  the  Church  and 
the  biblical  literature  about  it,  we  know  that  the  diversity 
and  plurality  were  found  even  in  the  life  of  the  early 
Church.  Throughout  its  history,  the  Church  has  been  faced 
with  the  inescapable  necessity  of  putting  its  roots  into 
the  cultural,  economic,  and  political  life  of  the  people 
to  whom  it  came.  The  same  process  has  happened  in  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries  of  our  era.  The  implanting  of  the 
Church  through  missionary  efforts  in  various  cultural  and 
religious  situations  of  Asia  a^nd  Africa  has  created  the 
urgent  necessity  of  making  the  Church  indigenous  and  more 
responsive  to  the  realities  of  the  non-western  world.  It 
is  this  fact  that  has  helped  to  change  the  nature  and 
witness  of  the  Church  in  the  world,  so  that  the  Church 
could  respond  to  North-South  conflicts,  racial  tensions, 
economic  inequalities  and  political  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  powerless,  poor  and  the  dispossessed  of  the  world. 
This  very  fact  has  already  brought  new  depth  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Conflicts,  differen- 
ces in  outlook,  varieties  of  methodologies  and  organiza- 
tional patterns,  all  become  part  of  the  nature  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church.  It  is  at  this  deeper  level  that  unity  of 
the  Church  can  be  a reality.  There  is  a common  affirmation 
of  faith,  but  its  manifestation  is  different  in  each 
cultural  and  political  situation. 

Churches  in  the  West  and  the  churches  in  the  Third 
World  look  at  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  different  ways. 
Perhaps  it  is  easier  for  the  rich  and  powerful  churches 
of  the  West  to  affirm  the  unity  of  the  Church.  It  was 
possible  for  them  to  do  so  because  they  had  become  the 
centres  of  modern  missionary  movements  which  helped  to 
plant  the  Church  in  Asia  and  Africa.  To  the  western 
churches,  the  shape  of  the  Church  all  over  looked  western, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  difficult  to  affirm  unity.  More- 
over, during  western  political  domination,  both  culturally 
and  economically,  it  was  easier  to  ignore  the  various 
pluralities  and  diversities  reflected  in  the  Asian  and 
African  contexts.  The  original  encounter  between  the 
western-dominated  Church,  and  various  diversities  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  was  rather  hostile.  Therefore,  the  missionary 
movement  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  tried  to  create 
familiar  surroundings  of  western  forms,  traditions,  and 
modes  of  behaviour,  in  which  the  westernized  Christian 
could  be  comfortable.  The  traditional  religions  and 
cultures  were  ignored  if  not  despised.  Western  culture, 
western  politics,  and  western  religion  became  a package 
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which  had  to  be  accepted  by  those  who  were  colonized  and 
oppressed . 

Such  arrogant  assumption  only  brought  rejection  by 
Asia  and  Africa  of  the  western  forms,  except  in  a small 
sector  of  society.  Since  the  Church  had  been  party  to 
the  political  domination  of  the  Third  World,  with  the  end 
of  colonialism,  people  had  to  rethink  its  role  and  function 
in  the  countries  of  the  Third  World.  The  churches  in  Asia 
and  Africa  had  to  understand  afresh  their  life  and  mission 
in  their  particular  contexts.  They  had  to  engage  in  the 
process  of  de-westernization  and  to  give  reasons  of  their 
existence.  This  has  helped  to  create  a different  climate 
of  opinion  which  takes  seriously  their  own  political  and 
cultural  context.  Therefore,  any  new  effort  at  unity 
cannot  be  on  the  terms  of  rich  and  powerful  churches.  The 
primary  condition  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  the  de- 
westernization of  the  witness  and  the  life-style  of  the 
churches  and  full  appreciation  of  the  cultural  and 
religious  roots  of  the  peoples  of  the  Third  World.  If 
this  is  not  fully  understood,  the  Church's  important 
concern  for  unity  will  be  out  of  touch  with  its  own  life. 

It  will  be  seen  as  a concept  imposed  by  people  of  other 
cultural,  religious  and  political  forms  of  thought. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to  what  will  be  the  focus 
of  a transnational  and  transcultural  Church?  So  far,  the 
western  issues  have  often  dominated  the  life  of  the  Church. 
Its  focus  will  have  to  change  to  include  the  perspective 
of  the  poor  and  the  powerless.  Even  the  theological 
concerns  will  have  to  change  as  shown  by  the  efforts  made 
in  the  direction  of  black  theology,  liberation  theology, 
and  dialogue  with  people  of  living  faiths  and  ideologies; 
these  are  expressions  of  the  non-western  orientation  of 
the  Church.  The  unity  of  the  Church  will  then  have  deeper 
dimensions  than  the  one  experienced  at  the  present  time. 

3.  Some  Structural  issues  connected  with  the  unity  of  the 

Church 


What  structural  form  will  the  unity  of  the  Church  take? 
What  will  be  the  polity  of  a really  united  Church?  How  will 
the  resources  of  such  a Church  be  used?  Who  will  control 
them?  How  will  it  be  organized?  What  will  be  the  life- 
style of  the  one  Church?  These  are  only  some  of  the 
important  issues  to  be  faced  in  the  discussion  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church  if  it  is  to  make  a genuine  response  to 
various  diversities. 

The  Church  has  often  borrowed  for  its  own  polity  the 
structures  and  institutions  that  already  existed  in 
society.  Its  cardinals,  archbishops,  district  super- 
intendents, moderators,  presidents,  have  their  counterparts 
in  the  secular  world.  They  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  lords,  barons,  dukes,  and  landlords,  who  sat  in  high 
places  to  express  the  majesty  of  their  power.  In  modern 
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times,  the  life-style  of  some  missionaries  was  hardly 
distinguishable  from  that  of  the  colonial  overlords  of 
the  western  world  with  whom  they  lived  in  easy  alliance. 

This  alliance  with  power  which  existed  between  the 
Church  and  western  colonialism  hardly  exists  today  in  the 
Third  World,  yet  the  Church's  polity  in  the  Third  World 
continues  to  be  "lordly"  and  foreign.  Its  claim  to 
universality  in  the  past  was  acceptable  due  to  certain 
power  relations  which  no  longer  exist.  Western  power 
relations  do  not  have  philosophical  assumptions  that 
support  it  in  the  soil  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 
Therefore,  the  unity  of  the  Church  will  have  to  be  based 
on  different  assumptions  that  unite  on  the  basis  of  power 
and  domination.  It  will  have  to  take  into  account  the 
pattern  of  power-relations  and  cultural  experiences  that 
exist  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Dr  Cragg  has  said  that 
"universality",  clearly,  is  not  served  either  by  unilateral 
dominance  or  by  universal  reservation.  The  legitimate 
dignity  and  speciality  of  each  cultural  form  must  be 
recognized  in  a genuine  way,  with  a sensitive  discernment, 
if  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  not  to  become  a perpetuation 
of  the  western  power  relations.  There  is  an  opportunity 
and  possibility  of  mutual  correction,  a borrowing  and  an 
assimilation  of  structures,  forms  and  ideas,  but  no  room 
for  the  perpetuation  of  domination,  servitude,  and  cultural 
imperialism.  The  cultural  ideological  homogeneity  will 
have  to  be  shunned  in  favour  of  embracing  full  diversity 
as  reflected  in  the  world. 

The  questions  related  to  the  polity  of  the  Church  are 
important,  yet  no  pattern  exists.  Actual  organization  of 
power  may  have  to  be  done  locally  and  regionally.  In  its 
administrative  aspects,  unity  will  have  to  be  expressed 
differently  than  through  a common  centre  of  power  and 
coercion.  It  will  have  to  reflect  multitudes  of  centres 
of  power. 

We  have  assumed  in  this  discussion  that  the  search 
for  the  unity  of  the  Church  raises  many  political  and 
administrative  questions.  The  reality  of  the  world  in  the 
context  of  which  the  unity  of  the  Church  has  to  find 
expression  is  that  of  a nation-state,  or  of  regional 
groupings  of  nations  who  claim  to  order  affairs  in  their 
realms.  It  means  that  even  if  there  were  a strong 
possibility  of  uniting  all  the  churches  of  the  world,  it 
still  must  be  assumed  that  the  states  will  allow  us  to  do 
so.  The  Church  operates  under  the  laws  of  the  state.  It 
may  influence  them,  but  it  cannot  ignore  them  once  they 
are  made.  This  is  an  important  factor  which  we  dare  not 
ignore . 11 


* * * * * 


VIII.  Unity  in  Today’s  World? 
Chirapurath  I.  Itty 


MF:  Mr  Itty,  you  are  responsible  for  the  Commission  on  the 
Churches’  Participation  in  Development.  You  are  constantly 
faced  with  questions  such  as  the  New  International  Economic 
Order,  the  hunger  crisis,  models  and  methods  of  development. 
You  are  an  Indian  and  a member  of  the  ancient  Orthodox 
Church  there.  How  do  you  approach  the  theme  "Unity  of  the 
Church  - Unity  of  Humankind"? 

Itty : I would  like  to  approach  the  issue  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  theme,  that  is,  unity  of  humankind,  because  my 
own  personal  involvement  and  thinking  are  in  this  field. 

Let  me  state  five  points  in  this  connection. 

First  of  all,  we  should  recognize  the  fact  that,  in 
recent  years,  there  has  been  an  acceleration  of  the  movement 
of  history  towards  the  unity  of  humankind.  The  world  we 
live  in  is  fast  shrinking  into  a small  neighbourhood. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to  this  process.  Let  me 
mention  some:  developments  in  communications;  spreading  of 
technological  civilization;  increasing  international  trade; 
social  mobility,  tourism  and  international  migration; 
cultural  exchanges  and  int ercultural  contacts  and  penetra- 
tion; growth  of  international  enterprises  and  organizations; 
the  United  Nations  and  other  intergovernmental  agencies. 

Secondly,  these  factors  have  facilitated  an  increasing 
consciousness  about  the  common  humanity  of  the  peoples  of 
this  world  which  fosters  the  process  towards  the  unity  of 
humankind.  I do  not  say  that  these  factors  in  history 
create  or  intended  to  create  such  consciousness.  Often 
such  growth  of  the  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  humankind 
is  a consequence  of,  or  by-product  resulting  from  these 
secular  forces.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I mean.  The 
developing  consciousness  of  the  people  of  India  as  one 
nation  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  establishment 
of  the  network  of  the  Indian  railways.  Of  course,  the 
railways  were  not  established  for  this  purpose.  Their  main 
purpose  is  to  transport  people  and  goods  from  one  part  of 
India  to  another.  Nevertheless,  they  played  a role  in  the 
growing  recognition  of  India  as  one  country  and  a growing 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  different  linguistic  and  ethnic 
communities  of  their  sense  of  belonging  to  one  nation. 

There  is  a corollary  to  this  point.  The  unity  of  humankind 
should  be  envisaged  not  merely  as  a rational  and  intended 
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process,  but  also  as  a consequence  of  certain  historical 
and  external  factors  at  work. 

My  next  three  points  relate  to  the  role  of  the  churches 
in  this  process.  One  of  the  Church’s  tasks  is  to  examine 
the  various  forces  at  work  in  history,  to  discern  those 
forces  which  are  working  towards  the  unity  of  humankind 
and  to  provide  support  to  such  forces.  Not  all  the  forces 
at  work  in  history  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  unity 
of  humankind.  There  are  a number  of  factors  which  work 
against  this.  Also,  some  of  the  forces  which  may  appear 
positive  may  not  be  working  towards  the  right  kind  of  unity. 

Another  task  of  the  Church  is  to  learn  the  lessons 
from  the  process  of  history  and  the  secular  strivings  for 
the  unity  of  humankind  in  order  to  enlighten  our  own  under- 
standing of,  and  search  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  well 
as  the  unity  of  humankind.  After  all,  the  world  in  which 
we  live  is  not  unrelated  to  the  providence  of  God.  God  is 
the  Lord  of  history.  He  speaks  to  us  through  secular 
events  and  processes  as  well.  Therefore,  the  Church  has 
much  to  learn  from  the  world  and  its  quest  for  unity. 

My  last  point  is  that  the  Church  has  an  additional 
and  unique  contribution  to  make  towards  the  unity  of 
humankind.  That  is  the  transcendental  dimension.  The 
secular  strivings  and  forces  towards  the  unity  of  human- 
kind have  a limited  term  of  reference,  limited  to  secular 
meanings  and  factors.  The  faith  to  which  the  Church 
witnesses  goes  beyond  this.  The  common  origin  of  human- 
kind as  the  children  of  God,  their  common  predicament  in 
sin,  their  common  aspiration  and  possibility  for  salvation, 
their  common  destiny  in  his  kingdom,  the  active  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  human  history  - all  these  factors  of 
faith  provide  a firmer  basis,  motivation,  direction  and 
hope  for  the  striving  towards  the  unity  of  humankind  than 
the  secular  meanings  and  forces. 

Finally,  such  a witness  or  contribution  requires  that 
the  Church  manifest  within  its  own  life  a unity  based  on 
and  nurtured  by  the  biblical  faith  in  the  unity  of  the 
Triune  God.  It  is  important  that  the  Church  make  visible 
this  unity,  which  it  receives  as  God’s  gift,  and  manifest 
it  in  terms  that  the  world  can  understand  and  appropriate. 

In  this  sense  I like  very  much  what  has  been  stated  in  the 
summary  of  your  study  on  this  theme,  namely  that  the  unity 
of  the  Church  must  be  seen  as  a sign  for  the  unity  of 
humankind.  As  a sign,  the  unity  of  the  Church  witnesses 
to  the  world  the  nature  of  the  unity  that  the  world  should 
seek  and  also  the  source  and  goals  of  that  unity,  namely 
the  God  in  Jesus  Christ . 

MF : You  talked  about  the  positive  and  negative  forces  which 
are  accelerating  the  unity  of  humanity.  Could  you  describe 
them  in  greater  detail? 
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It ty : Religious  and  ideological  fanaticism,  racism,  narrow 
nationalism  and  regionalism,  the  growing  gap  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  within  and  among  nations,  etc.,  are  some 
of  those  negative  factors.  The  entrenched  clan  structure 
of  many  of  our  societies  is  undoubtedly  the  most  serious 
obstacle  standing  in  the  way  of  our  quest  for  the  unity  of 
humankind . 

I already  mentioned  some  of  the  positive  forces,  such 
as  developments  in  communication,  spread  of  technology, 
trade,  etc.  However,  I should  make  a clarification.  What 
these  factors  have  actually  brought  about  is  an  " inter- 
dependent world",  which  is  quite  different  from  the  unity 
of  humankind  for  which  we  are  striving.  For  example,  take 
the  issue  of  trade.  The  volume  of  trade  among  the  differ- 
ent nations  of  this  world  has  almost  doubled  each  ten 
years  during  the  last  three  decades,  and  the  trend  continues 
Every  country  is  dependent  on  other  countries  for  some  raw 
materials,  certain  minerals  ahd  industrial  goods,  energy 
supplies,  and  so  on.  This  trend  of  interdependence  in 
resources  and  markets  is  increasing  day  by  day.  Of  course, 
the  motive  behind  such  increases  in  external  trade  is  not 
to  bring  about  more  international  understanding  and  relation 
ships  aimed  at  the  unity  of  humankind:  the  increase  arises 
out  of  the  self-interest  of  each  country  to  foster  its  own 
economic  growth.  However,  this  factor  of  increasing  inter- 
national trade,  if  it  is  directed  and  utilized  properly, 
can  make  a contribution  to  the  unity  of  humankind.  In 
other  words,  the  factors  that  I mentioned  as  positive  are 
only  potentially  positive. 

MF:  But  is  that  not  a crucial  point?  If  self-interest  is 
the  governing  motive,  would  it  not  be  better  to  avoid  the 
term  interdependence  and  to  speak  of  a network  of  depend- 
encies instead?  For  instance,  if  I may  take  up  your 
reference  to  international  trade,  the  degree  of  dependence 
and  domination  of  some  partners  over  the  others  is  obvious. 

It t y : Yes,  you  are  right.  Domination  and  dependence 
characterize  our  world  more  than  interdependence.  Genuine 
interdependence  is  possible  only  between  equal  partners. 

One  can  speak  of  a certain  measure  of  economic  inter- 
dependence among  the  countries  of  the  European  Common 
Market  or  even  between  the  EEC  and  North  America.  But  the 
relationship  between  the  North  Atlantic  countries  and  the 
Third  World  is  one  of  domination  and  dependence.  And 
this  is  a more  dominant  reality  when  one  considers  the 
fact  that  the  Third  World  comprises  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  world’s  population. 

MF : Let  me  come  back  to  that  issue  of  self-interest,  please, 
but  from  a different  point  of  view.  We  are  experiencing  a 
horrendous  increase  in  the  international  trade  of  arms  and 
military  equipment.  Many  governments,  also  in  the  Third 
World,  argue  that  they  need  to  have  these  weapons  to  safe- 
guard their  national  security  and  self-interest.  But  it 
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is  exactly  this  limited  concern  which  accelerates  global 
interdependence  or,  as  is  the  matter  in  most  cases,  only 
deepens  their  dependency. 

It ty : The  way  in  which  you  speak  about  national  self- 
interest  is  rather  too  charitable.  In  a historical  sense, 
one  might  say  that  arms  were  needed  to  defend  one's 
country  against  outside  aggression,  but  in  today's  world 
I do  not  give  that  much  face  value  to  the  issue  of 
national  security  as  the  reason  for  the  military 
armaments  race.  It  is  more  vicious,  from  my  point  of 
view.  One  point  is  that  the  pure  power  of  a nation  has 
become  a value  in  itself.  It  is  a wrong  value.  And  that 
value  is  being  measured  in  terms  of  military  power. 

The  second  point  is  that  most  of  the  armaments  are 
used  today  by  governments  against  their  own  people,  purely 
in  terms  of  what  they  call  "internal  security"  and  not 
external  aggression.  Internal  security  is  when  a govern- 
ment has  to  arm  itself  in  order  to  protect  its  own  power. 
Then  the  whole  concept  of  government  is  under  question. 
Again  the  law  of  the  jungle  has  become  the  norm  for  that 
government  in  power.  Though  I grant  something  of  what  you 
say  about  the  threat  of  external  aggression  as  one  reason 
for  militarism,  I see  to  a large  extent  many  other  vicious 
points  which  are  there. 

MF:  What  you  have  said  so  far  makes  it  very  clear  that  we 
have  to  reckon  with  a great  variety  of  interests  and 
motives  which  contribute  to  the  interdependence  of  human- 
kind in  a hidden  and  mostly  unconscious  way.  I would  be 
inclined  to  say  that  humanity  is  stumbling  blindly  and 
irrationally  into  this  "unity".  It  is  this  blindness 
and  irrationality  which  add  to  the  tremendous  dangers  and 
self-destructive  potential  which  is  accumulating  in  our 
time.  Would  you  not  agree  that  a first  step  in  an  ecumen- 
ical approach  to  this  dilemma  would  be  to  create  more 
awareness  and  consciousness  about  what  is  happening  to 
us  today? 

It ty : I agree  with  you.  Let  me  give  an  illustration. 

You  may  recall  the  famine  in  the  Sahel  and  the  widespread 
scarcity  of  food  in  Asia  and  Africa  during  the  1972-7*+ 
period.  Millions  of  people  died  of  hunger  during  that 
period.  But  that  disaster,  which  may  appear  as  a natural 
result  of  adverse  climatic  conditions,  was  in  fact  more  of 
a man-made  disaster  - a result  of  a number  of  factors 
which  were  under  human  control.  The  point  that  I want  to 
make  is  that  this  great  disaster  of  the  1972-7*+  period 
really  shook  the  world  society  and,  as  a result,  a new 
awareness  of  the  global  responsibility  to  avoid  such 
calamities  has  emerged.  Though  many  of  the  root  causes 
of  such  a disaster  are  not  well  understood  or  given 
adequate  attention,  at  least  the  international  responsi- 
bility to  keep  sufficient  amounts  of  food  reserves  to  be 
made  available  to  areas  of  need  and  to  stimulate  food 
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production  in  deficit  areas  has  been  accepted  and  certain 
measures  taken. 

MF:  ...  So  that  future  famines  can  be  avoided? 

Itty : Yes.  However,  over  against  this  positive  example 
of  consciousness  raising,  one  could  cite  a negative 
example.  Similar  deaths  are  occurring  today  in  a number 
of  countries.  People  are  dying  not  so  much  of  starvation, 
but  of  malnutrition.  Many  others  die  gradual  deaths  from 
poverty,  exploitation,  environmental  pollution,  etc. 

These  deaths  are  not  so  dramatic;  nevertheless  they  are 
as  many  in  number  as  in  the  Sahel  drought , and  these  are 
also  members  of  the  human  family.  I am  afraid,  very 
little  progress  has  been  made  to  raise  the  consciousness 
of  people,  particularly  the  rich  everywhere. 


MF:  I think  that  you  are  very  right  when  you  put  your 
finger  on  the  things  which  remain  invisible.  There  is  a 
slow  dying  all  the  time  to  which  the  human  mind  becomes 
indifferent.  But  there  is  also  a lack  of  human  conscious- 
ness to  see  the  potential  dying  of  tomorrow.  We  tend  to 
judge  the  processes  at  work  now  by  what  they  inflict  on  us 
today,  but  we  are  unable  to  imagine  what  impact  these 
developments  will  have  on  future  societies.  Our  imagination 
seems  to  be  too  shortsighted.  I believe,  however,  that  we 
need  to  acquire  an  anticipatory  type  of  imagination  which 
will  help  us  to  design  the  necessary  developments  in  such 
a way  as  to  make  them  not  only  salutary  for  us  but  also 
for  generations  to  come.  This  then  sheds  light  not  only  on 
the  present  state  of  worldwide  interdependence,  but  also 
includes  its  future  implications.  Obviously  this  is  very 
important  for  the  ecological  crisis  which  will  affect  us 
all,  regardless  of  whether  we  live  in  the  First,  Second  or 
Third  World  today. 

Itty : Yes,  I think  I would  agree  with  that. 

MF : May  I turn  to  some  more  theological  questions?  In  your 
first  comments  you  said  that  we  Christians  ought  to  become 
aware  of  God  speaking  through  secular  forces.  How  is  God 
working  through  secular  forces  and  how  may  we  be  helped  to 
listen  to  and  understand  what  God  is  doing?  I find  this 
very  difficult . 

Itty : There  are  several  ways  of  approaching  this  issue. 
Generally  speaking,  there  are  many  things  that  the  world 
has  to  offer  us  which  can  enlighten,  vivify  and  carry  us 
further.  First  of  all,  there  is  knowledge  that  we  gain 
from  science  and  history.  Secondly,  there  are  values  and 
aspirations  which  people  derive  from  convictions  or  faiths 
which  are  different  from  ours.  There  is  much  we  can  learn 
from  them.  Thirdly,  let  me  mention  the  transcendental 
element.  Again,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  others 
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in  terms  of  how  to  perceive  and  relate  the  transcendental 
to  the  secular.  I do  not  only  refer  to  other  religions 
here.  There  is  much  in  human  experience  which  carries  with 
it  the  transcendental  quality.  Take  the  experience  of  love 
or  beauty.  It  erupts  into  a transcendental  dimension  all 
the  time. 

MF:  Do  I understand  you  correctly  when  I say  that  you  see 
the  unity  of  humankind  as  an  offer  or  challenge  to 
discover  and  cherish  the  riches  which  people  have  every- 
where? Are  you  saying  that  one  important  way  of  becoming 
conscious  of  that  unity  is  to  be  more  attentive  to  the 
knowledge,  convictions,  wisdom  and  transcendental  openings 
that  await  us  in  the  world  around  us? 

Itty : You  put  it  better  than  I did.  Sometimes  one  triggers 
off  the  other.  Something  latent  in  our  own  understanding 
becomes  prominent  by  impulses  received  from  outside.  For 
example,  when  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  wrote  his 
famous  letter  about  a League  of  Churches  in  1920,  how  much 
had  he  been  influenced  by  the  concept  of  a League  of 
Nations  which  was  prominent  at  that  time?  My  opinion  is 
that  there  was  a very  strong  relationship. 

MF : So  what  needs  to  be  underlined  here  is  that,  if  we 
want  to  become  alert  to  the  unity  of  humankind,  we  should 
seize  the  opportunity  of  understanding  more  profoundly 
the  insights  and  options  which  are  latent  in  the  secular 
world  and  in  the  heritage  of  other  religions  and  ideologies. 
Is  that  how  you  see  it? 

Itty : Yes,  very  much  so. 

MG:  Moving  to  the  "unity  of  the  Church"  question,  you 
mentioned  earlier  that  you  like  the  idea  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church  being  a sign  for  the  unity  of  humankind.  Would 
you  be  able  to  spell  this  out  in  ethical  terms?  What 
would  be  some  of  the  ethical  qualifications  of  such  a 
"sign" ? 

. Itty : When  we  discuss  the  international  economic  order, 
a very  strong  emphasis  is  put  on  the  value  of  justice. 

That  is  very  right  and  proper.  But  the  value  of  love 
cannot  be  completely  translated  into  just  structural  forms 
of  an  international  community.  It  will  always  transcend 
it.  An  international  economic  order  would  speak  about  fair 
prices,  better  trade,  and  other  such  things,  but  love  goes 
beyond  the  level  of  fairness.  When  the  Bible  says:  If 
someone  asks  you  to  go  with  him  one  mile  (which  would  be 
the  question  in  terms  of  justice),  go  with  him  two  miles, 
the  second  mile  is  the  question  of  love.  It  means  caring 
and  sharing  beyond  normal  human  concepts  of  justice.  That 
is  something  which  is  to  be  practised  within  the  Christian 
communities  and,  I venture  to  say,  that  should  be  possible 
in  the  universal  community  of  churches  as  well. 
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MF:  Love  is  a very  general  concept.  Could  we  determine 
in  more  detail  what  this  might  entail?  Clearly,  love 
would  have  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  partnership  and 
genuine  participation,  would  it  not? 

It ty : Well  yes,  but  as  I see  the  churches  today,  the 
unfortunate  thing  is  that  they  are  as  bad  as  many  other 
social  organizations  in  terms  of  participatory  processes. 
Sociologically  speaking,  there  are  certain  other  social 
organizations  which  are  more  participatory  than  church 
organizations . 

With  regard  to  the  ecumenical  movement,  I would  give 
a different  picture.  Here  one  definitely  sees  a greater 
measure  of  equality,  participation  and  respect  for  each 
other  than  in  other  international  organizations  that  I 
know.  The  ecumenical  movement  embodies  much  more  of  that 
participatory  character  of  the  Church  than  can  be  found 
at  the  national  level.  In  our  ecumenical  forums,  be  it 
the  Assembly  or  the  Central  Committee,  there  is  a far 
greater  sense  of  freedom  to  speak  one's  mind,  a far 
greater  sense  of  saying  the  truth  in  love,  a far  greater 
respect  for  each  other  than  can  be  found  in  many  other 
forums  which  exist  at  a comparable  level. 

MF:  But  now  I think  you  are  being  too  charitable  with  the 
ecumenical  movement.  After  all,  assemblies  and  Central 
Committee  meetings  are  extraordinary  events.  When  we  face 
the  everyday  life  of  the  churches  which  contribute  to  the 
ecumenical  movement,  participation  becomes  much  more 
difficult  and  challenging.  I would  have  thought  that  the 
apparent  disparity  between  rich  and  poor  churches  presents 
a very  high  obstacle  to  a participatory  life  together.  If 
we  really  mean  unity  ought  we  then  not  to  talk  about 
equality  of  resources? 

It t y : As  I said  before,  the  class  structure  of  our  societies 
- nationally  and  globally  - is  a major  stumbling  block  in 
our  quest  for  unity.  This  is  also  true  within  the  Church 
and  the  Christian  community.  A certain  measure  of  equal- 
ization of  income  and  resources  among  the  members  of  a 
congregat ion,  and  even  in  a national  Church,  will  greatly 
enhance  the  possibility  of  genuine  unity.  This  is  not  an 
impossible  dream.  But  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  within 
the  world-wide  Church.  We  cannot  carve  ourselves  out  of 
the  global  society,  which  is  characterized  by  extreme 
disparity  and  an  ever-widening  gulf  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  nations.  Of  course,  it  is  desirable  and  possible 
for  the  rich  churches  to  increase  their  sharing  of 
resources  with  the  poor  churches,  but  that  will  not  solve 
the  issue.  At  best  it  can  only  be  a token  and  a sign. 

The  more  important,  though  more  difficult,  task  is  to 
evolve  international  structures  and  relationships  which 
ensure  a more  just  economic  order  and  greater  internation- 
al economic  equality.  The  present  world  order  obliges  the 
poor  to  subsidize  the  rich.  Such  an  order  needs  to  be 
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replaced  and  the  flow  of  resources  from  the  poor  to  the 
rich  must  be  arrested,  if  not  reversed.  The  United 
Nations'  call  for  a New  International  Economic  Order  is 
a modest  attempt  in  this  direction  and  it  deserves  the 
support  of  the  worldwide  Christian  community. 

As  I mentioned  before,  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
and  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  sharing  of  resources 
among  the  rich  and  poor  churches  can  make  a significant 
contribution  towards  the  search  for  Christian  unity.  It 
can  also  be  a sign  and  a stimulus  to  the  world  society  to 
move  in  the  same  direction.  When  the  WCC  made  the  appeal 
to  the  churches  to  contribute  2°/o  of  their  regular  income 
for  development  efforts,  this  was  meant  as  an  example,  a 
qualitatively  new  way  of  giving,  for  the  nations  of  the 
world . 


Having  said  that  much  in  favour  of  ecumenical  sharing 
of  financial  resources,  I mustv  give  a word  of  caution.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  an  increasing  flow  of  financial 
resources  from  the  rich  churches  to  the  poor  churches  is 
a good  thing.  Will  it  not  adversely  affect  the  integrity, 
identity  and  self-reliance  of  the  poor  churches?  More 
importantly,  why  do  the  churches  in  the  poor  countries 
require  more  resources  than  their  own  members  can  provide? 

Do  they  need  heavy  structures  and  expensive  programmes 
which  they  themselves  cannot  support?  Often  I question 
the  wisdom  of  church  structures  and  programmes  that  we, 
the  poor  churches,  have  adopted.  Are  they  not  simply 
copied  from  the  life-style  of  affluent  churches?  Take 
for  example  full-time  paid  ministries.  Are  these  essential 
for  the  life  and  mission  of  the  Church?  Don't  we  need  to 
revive  the  ecumenical  discussions  around  "tent-making 
ministries" ? 

Just  as  we  search  these  days  for  "new  styles  of  living" 
for  individuals,  we  need  to  look  for  a new  corporate  style 
of  living  for  the  churches.  As  we  advocate  a ceiling  on 
personal  income,  so  we  should  work  towards  a ceiling  on 
corporate  income  for  the  churches.  In  my  opinion,  many 
churches  already  have  more  than  they  essentially  require. 
Perhaps  a scaling  down  of  the  income  of  the  rich  churches 
might  pave  the  way  for  greater  equality  among  churches. 

The  quest  for  unity  inevitably  involves  a search  for 
renewal . 


(This  interview  took  place  in  July  1977*) 


* * * * * 


IX.  The  Unity  of  Creation: 

A Biologist’s  Point  of  View 

Gercl  von  Wahlert 


1.  Introduction 


"We  speak  in  the  light  of  the  new  creation  of  the 
human  unity  in  and  for  which  God  created  mankind,  and  ^ 
which  he  has  promised  to  his  children  in  his  Kingdom." 

The  question  of  the  unity  of  humankind  is  inextric- 
ably tied  up  with  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the  whole 
of  creation.  It  was  made  quite  clear  by  Charles  Birch  in 
Nairobi  in  1975  that,  in  the  present  situation,  " Imago 
De i " and  "Dominium  Terrae"  are  no  longer  theoretical 
problems  for  theologians,  but  vital  questions  for  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary 
to  draw  empirical  scientists,  including  biologists,  into 
the  discussion  on  the  unity  and  future  of  humanity,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  examine  critically  what  they  have  to  say. 

In  the  following  paper,  I have  attempted  to  do  both,  and 
hence  shall  have  to  touch  upon  some  facts  and  associations^ 
which  may  perhaps  be  unfamiliar  to  the  theological  reader. 

2.  The  unity  of  laws  and  structures 

When  biologists  study  biological  processes  and 
structures,  they  discover  uniformities  which  may  be 
considered  as  evidence  for  the  unity  of  all  living  things. 
These  uniformities  can  be  traced  back,  to  an  amazingly 
large  extent,  to  identical  chemical-physical  processes. 

In  order  to  describe  them,  we  can  apply  the  same  cybern- 
etics or  information  theory  which  is  used  in  describing 
information  in  physics  and,  further,  for  dealing  with  the 
whole  variety  of  anthropological,  psychological,  socio- 
logical and  economical  facts  and  relationships.  There 
are  books  which  use  this  approach  to  describe  the  whole 
spectrum  of  "systems",  from  the  associations  of  plants  and 
animals,  the  ecosystems,  to  economic  enterprises  and  church 
structures.  In  a good  many  cases,  this  has  led  to  the  view, 
expressed  openly  or  otherwise,  that  the  essence  of  world 
and  being  can  be  grasped  through  concepts  such  as  "inform- 
ation" and  "system",  and  that  in  this  way  their  unity  and 
uniformity  can  be  proved. 

In  the  field  of  biology,  however,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  this  is  not  an  adequate  method  for  describing 
historical  processes,  far  less  for  explaining  them 
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satisfactorily.  It  is  of  little  avail  to  describe  or 
"explain”  the  origin  of  the  flowering  plants  or  the 
dispersion  of  the  mammals  over  the  continents  merely  with 
a phrase  such  as  "increase  of  information". 

The  concept  of  nature  which  operates  by  the  setting 
up  of  cybernetic  models  and  mathemat ically-demonstrable 
laws  is  thus  shown  to  be  quantitatively  insufficient  for 
the  biologist : it  does  not  cover  all  the  important 
biological  processes,  but  only  those  which  are  accessible 
to  a certain  objectifying  view  of  nature.  In  other  words, 
this  concept  does  not  break  up  the  hermeneutic  circle 
determined  by  Cartesian  objectivism.  In  recent  times, 

Monod  has  recognized  and  expressed  this  more  honestly 
than  most  biologists.  He  resisted  the  temptation  to  seek 
consolation  or  salvation  in  rational  statements  about  the 
history  of  life;  even  though  his  tragedy  was  that  he 
neither  knew  nor  accepted  any  other  sources  of  experience 
apart  from  the  empirical  sciences.  Indeed,  Monod  does 
not  use  scientific  statements  for  the  foundation  of  his 
ethical  claims;  existentially,  almost  intuitively,  he 
bases  them  on  our  existence  in  this  world  which  seems  to 
him  to  be  fortuitous  and  not  meaningful. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  writers,  for  example  the 
ethologist  Konrad  Lorenz  and  the  geneticist  Carsten  Bresch, 
who  derive  optimism  and  confidence  from  the  very  fact  of 
evolution.  It  may  have  led  us  into  a critical  situation, 
but  its  very  existence  proves  that  it  will  continue  and 
this  is  in  itself  sufficient  cause  for  hope. 

On  an  international  level  "sociobiology"  has  reopened 
the  discussion  about  objective  statements  concerning  human 
beings.  This  subject  cannot  be  pursued  here.  Instead  we 
shall  consider  the  second  basic  connection  in  the  world  of 
living  things  which  biology  has  brought  to  light.  This  is 
the  connection  between  metabolism  and  history. 

3.  History  connects,  but  it  is  not  a plan 

The  founder  of  the  historical  concept  of  living  things 
was  Charles  Darwin.  While  studying  theology,  he  had  learnt 
through  Paley  to  regard  the  visible  order  and  expediency  of 
nature,  and  of  human  beings,  as  a direct  act  of  God  and 
therefore  a proof  of  his  existence.  Darwin's  faith  in  the 
moral  quality  of  human  order  was  destroyed  when  he  encount- 
ered slavery  in  Brazil  while  sailing  round  the  world.  For 
him,  this  meant  the  destruction  of  fundamentalism  and  of 
his  rational  physico-theology , and  from  that  point  on  he 
was  free  to  recognize  the  historical  condition  of  living 
things.  He  saw  that  their  mechanisms  were  variation  and 
selection,  and  that  these  in  turn  caused  the  adaptations 
which  had  previously  been  considered  as  the  direct  proof 
of  God's  influence.  His  necessary  conclusion  was  that  the 
proof  of  God's  existence  and,  by  rationalistic  equation, 
God's  existence  itself  were  irrevocably  denied  and  thereby 
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destroyed.  For  this  reason,  he  hesitated  to  publish  his 
work.  For  this  reason,  and  not  because  of  his  refutation 
of  accepted  scientific  theories,  he  felt  that  he  had 
"committed  a murder".  In  the  history  of  living  things 
which  he  had  discovered,  he  saw  not  an  over-arching  plan, 
but  the  work  of  chance.  His  words  in  a private  letter  have 
an  exist ent ialist ic  ring:  there  is  too  much  suffering  in 
the  world.  Darwin  lost  his  faith  because  of  this  and 
resignedly  called  himself  an  agnostic.  However,  he  did 
not  succumb  to  the  temptation  which  has  since  led  many 
Darwinists  to  see  selection  not  only  as  a mechanism  and 
a cause  within  the  process  of  evolution,  but  as  a force  of 
its  own,  a cause  in  the  metaphysic  sense  which  created 
evolution  and  gives  it  meaning. 

Darwin  was  still  a theologian  at  heart,  and  for  him 
the  newly-discovered  history  of  living  things  and  their 
mechanism  of  selection  was  not  justified  in  an  analogia 
ent is , by  its  very  existence. 

Wherever  the  shortcomings  of  Darwinism  elevated  to  the 
level  of  a "Weltanschauung"  were  strongly  felt  (take  for 
example  Catholic  natural  philosophy  or,  from  another  angle, 
the  Basler  zoologist  and  anthropologist,  A.  Portmann) , one 
could  until  now  only  resort  to  an  older  biological  train  of 
thought,  that  is,  idealistic  morphology.  This  will  be 
discussed  and  classified  later,  but  first  I should  like  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  present  state  of  research  into 
evolution  as  started  by  Darwin. 

4.  Life  as  a historical  quality 

Modern  evolutionary  biology  no  longer  regards 
evolution  as  the  history  of  living  things,  but  as  the 
history  of  the  whole  biosphere.  Darwin  prepared  the  way 
for  this  when  he  said:  "The  most  important  cause  for 

organic  change  are  not  the  alterations  in  physical 
conditions,  but  the  interrelation  between  living  things." 
Connected  by  these  interrelations,  "all  living  things  past 
and  present  form  one  great  natural  system".  Darwin  still 
knew  too  little  about  these  interrelations  and  the  real 
course  of  their  history  to  be  able  to  explain  in  detail 
how  this  major  groups  of  living  things  originated  and 
developed,  but  today  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Everything  started  with  the  formulation  of  organic 
compounds  on  the  earth  which  grew,  divided  and  multiplied. 
According  to  the  calculations  of  Manfred  Eigen  and  others, 
their  origin  was  inevitable.  When  we  simulate  them 
nowadays  in  laboratory  experiments,  they  correspond 
exactly  to  fossils  over  three  billion  years  old. 

Nevertheless,  life  is  more  than  the  "function  of 
protein  substances"  as  defined  by  Friedrich  Engels.  It 
is  the  earth's  mode  of  existence,  since  these  protein 
substances  came  to  exist  on  it.  Living  things  carry,  and 
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are,  manifestations  of  life  which  automatically  connect 
them  to  each  other,  but  they  do  not  "own"  life.  It  is  the 
earth  as  a whole  which  possesses  life;  life,  so  defined, 
is  a historical  condition  of  the  whole  earth,  - and  not 
any  longer  an  ontological,  that  is,  unhist or ical , category. 
Factually,  all  living  things  and  their  interrelations  form 
a layer  around  the  earth;  but  it  is  in  principle  impossible 
to  separate  this  layer  from  the  atmosphere  (which  partakes 
in  the  cycles  of  energy  and  matter),  the  water,  the  soil 
and  the  physical  processes  of  the  globe.  The  earth  in  its 
entirety  has  become  the  biosphere,  has  become  alive. 

The  life  processes  depend  basically  on  the  existence 
of  organic  compounds  which  arose  spontaneously  through  the 
action  of  chemical  and  physical  forces.  In  the  course  of 
pre-evolution,  living  organisms  emerged  which  could  them- 
selves produce  organic  substances.  A few  of  them,  certain 
bacteria  for  example,  can  still  do  this  today  by  the  use 
of  chemical  energy.  Others  developed  a capacity  for 
making  use  of  solar  energy  which  reached  them  in  the  form 
of  light.  In  this  way  evolution  attained  a new  phase. 

5.  The  connection  through  metabolism 

Today  living  organisms  produce  10-11  tons  (dry  weight) 
of  organic  matter  per  year.  The  total  amount  of  plants 
constitutes  99°/>  of  the  biomass,  that  is  of  all  living 
substances.  In  the  production  of  organic  matter,  plants 
use  approximately  5 ®°/°  of  the  energy  they  receive  as  sun- 
light on  their  overall  surface.  The  amount  of  light 
which  actually  reaches  the  earth's  surface  is  approximat- 
ely k5°/o  of  the  amount  which  encounters  the  atmosphere. 

The  atmosphere  reflects  30°/o9  absorbs  the  rest  and  changes 
it  int  o heat . 

All  other  living  things  live  on  this  plant  "photo- 
synthesis", but  one  of  the  species,  human  beings,  have  a 
disruptive  influence  on  it.  By  burning  fossilized  fuel 
(these  energy  reserves,  stored  as  mineral  oil,  natural 
gas  and  coal,  are  approximately  ten  times  greater  than 
that  stored  in  the  living  plant  substance)  they  produce 
such  large  amounts  of  CO2  that  the  composition  of  the 
atmosphere  and  its  physical  characteristics  threaten  to 
undergo  a change.  This  could  lead  to  a shifting  of  the 
proportion  of  sunlight  which  is  reflected,  absorbed  or 
which  penetrates  to  the  earth's  surface.  The  resulting 
greater  intake  of  heat  by  the  atmosphere  could  produce  a 
"hot-house"  effect  which  would  heat  up  the  earth.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  amount  of  dust  in  the  atmosphere,  together 
with  aircraft  exhaust  fumes  and  other  kinds  of  reflecting 
bodies  and  particles,  for  example  satellites,  rockets  and 
their  wreckage,  which  pollute  the  atmosphere,  threaten  to 
increase  the  amount  of  reflected  energy  and  this  in  turn 
could  lead  to  a cooling  down  of  the  earth.  In  both  cases 
the  effects  may  only  amount  to  shifts  in  temperature  of 
a few  degrees  and  perhaps  they  have  always  cancelled  each 
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other  out  up  till  now.  Such  shifts,  however,  could  be 
lethal  for  human  civilization,  although  - or  rather  because  - 
we  have  been  unable  to  calculate  them  for  the  past  and  can 
do  little  to  control  them  at  present.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  ozone  shield  which  is  formed  from  oxygen  in  the  atmos- 
phere is  also  in  danger.  It  is  presumably  affected  by  the 
propellant  gas  in  aerosols  and  by  the  exhaust  gases  from 
supersonic  aircraft,  but  also  by  gases  produced  during  the 
decomposition  of  chemical  fertilizers.  The  ozone  shield 
was  produced  by  living  organisms  together  with  oxygen  in 
the  air.  The  primeval  atmosphere  did  not  contain  free 
oxygen;  it  was  not  until  this  protection  existed  that  living 
things  could  leave  the  water  and  settle  on  land  and  their 
breathing  could  develop  in  the  oxygen-f illed  air.  In  the 
course  of  evolution,  therefore,  new  possibilities  of  life 
arose.  Evolution  is  the  increase  of  positive  possibilities, 
but  it  has  also  led  to  dangers  which  threaten  the  continued 
existence  of  the  biosphere  in  its  present  form  and  which 
deeply  affect  the  future  of  humankind.  How  did  this  happen? 

6.  Life  seen  as  participation 

Living  things  are  linked  up  with  each  other  and  with 
their  physical  surroundings  through  metabolic  processes. 

The  oldest  cycle  is  that  of  nitrogen,  which  is  the 
distinctive  element  in  all  protein  compounds.  There  are, 
in  addition,  the  cycles  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
which  supply  energy:  they  produce  carbohydrates  in  plant 
photosynthesis  and  all  other  organic  compounds  in  their 
secondary  metabolism.  In  their  entire  history,  the  plants 
have  broken  down  sixty  times  as  much  water  into  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  as  now  exists  on  the  earth.  With  every  breath 
we  inhale  oxygen  that  has  been  released  by  plants. 

These  cycles  of  matter  have  increased  during  the 
history  of  the  biosphere.  The  plants  left  the  water  and 
settled  on  land,  and  they  tapped  increasingly  new  stores 
of  subsoil  water  and  nutrients  for  the  production  processes, 
but  then  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  became  scarce.  The  further 
expansion  of  plant  production  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  animals.  Like  all  organic  substances,  plant 
matter  is  broken  down  by  animals  (although  a certain  amount 
has  remained  to  become  mineral  oil,  natural  gas  and  coal). 
During  this  breaking  down,  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  are 
immediately  released,  and  the  animals  thereby  provide  for 
a recycling  of  substance.  The  history  of  the  biosphere, 
evolution,  can  therefore  be  described  as  an  increase  in 
production.  Every  new  large  group  of  plants  enters  this 
history  with  the  achievement  of  carrying  out  photosynthesis 
under  new  conditions  or  more  efficiently  than  before, 
thereby  producing  new  and  more  organic  substance.  Every 
new  large  group  of  animals  contributes  towards  breaking 
down  plant  matter  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Thus 
every  group  of  animals  with  its  own  way  of  life  contributes 
towards  the  increase  in  production  of  the  biosphere. 
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This  expansion  of  production  took  place  through  a 
process  which  we  describe  as  overlayering  (evolution  = a 
self-layering  process).  Even  today  blue-green  algae  and 
bacteria  form  their  own  independent  ecosystems.  All 
higher  plants,  and  through  them  the  animals,  depend  on 
the  nitrogen  they  produce,  and  they  in  turn  form  other 
more  efficient  ecosystems.  Their  production  ranges  in 
intensity  from  the  less  intensive  tundra  to  the  tropical 
rain  forests  with  their  high  turnover.  Amongst  the  plants, 
the  mosses,  ferns  and  flowering  plants  belong  to  different 
production  layers;  amongst  the  land  vertebrates,  the 
amphibians,  reptiles,  birds  and  mammals  represent  clearly 
different  levels  of  efficiency  which  originated  at  success- 
ive stages  in  history  and  superseded  each  other.  The 
"higher  development"  or  "progress"  of  living  things  turns 
out  to  be  a quantifiable  increase  in  production  which  can 
be  seen  in  the  ecosystems  all  over  the  animate  earth,  that 
is  the  entire  biosphere.  The  history  of  living  things 
thus  can  be  seen  as  a quantitative  process  to  a much 
greater  extent  than  had  previously  been  recognized.  Each 
separate  organism's  share  in  the  metabolism  and  history 
of  the  biosphere  is  limited  in  space,  time  and  quality, 
and  living  things  never  participate  in  the  same  way  and 
to  the  same  extent  in  every  process.  Seen  as  a whole 
they  form  the  biomass,  but  this  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  earth,  for  they  are  both  linked  up  to  the  biosphere 
in  countless  cycles. 

The  "unity  of  the  living",  therefore,  does  not  rest 
solely  on  the  uniformity  of  structures  and  processes  which 
can  be  set  out  in  mathematical  laws.  They  are  linked 
integrally  in  the  history  of  the  biosphere,  which  possesses 
a singular,  non  quantifiable  quality.  This  becomes  evident 
when  we  direct  our  attention  to  human  beings. 

7.  The  participation  of  humankind 

The  origin  and  development  of  human  beings  fits  in 
with  the  quantifying  view,  but  at  the  same  time  it  shows 
that  evolution  cannot  be  exclusively  understood  in  a 
quantitative  way.  Once  human  beings  appear  upon  the  earth, 
the  latter  have  a new  quality,  and  this  marks  a new 
evolutionary  phase  in  the  history  of  the  animate  earth. 

Karl  Rahner  worked  on  this  conception  of  evolution 
and  history  in  his  study  of  hominizat ion . He  distinguishes 
between  the  change  that  takes  place  when  whole  systems 
alter,  and  the  change  through  increase.  A change  through 
increase  means  that  there  is  a new  addition  to  a system 
which  then  changes  the  system  through  a feed-back  process. 
The  information  theory  approach  cannot  take  into  account 
a change  which  results  in  a new  quality,  as  it  does  not 
recognize  differences  in  quality. 

The  quality  of  human  existence  is  understood  in  terms 
of  consciousness.  Consciousness  originated  in  a functional 
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connection  and  then  became  autonomous,  at  least  to  a certain 
degree.  According  to  Marx  it  emerged  together  with  work  as 
the  specifically  human  way  of  participating  in  the  history 
of  the  biosphere  and  of  altering  it.  Writers  such  as  the 
German  anthropologist,  Arnold  Gehlen,  also  see  the  way  in 
which  humanity  consciously  creates  its  own  world  as  deter- 
mining the  human  species. 

Consciousness  is  a new  quality  of  participation.  It, 
too,  is  limited  and  is  itself  aware  of  the  fact.  It 
develops  as  a specifically  human  faculty  in  a social 
context;  speech,  thought  and,  as  we  now  know,  trust  can 
only  occur  when  human  beings  associate  with  each  other. 

As  human  beings  we  are  the  carriers  of  speech,  thought  and 
trust,  but  we  do  not  possess  them  through  special  powers 
of  our  own;  we  participate  in  them  as  social  structures. 
Consciousness  is  not  only  a new  quality  of  participation, 
but  also  a new  quality  of  what  we  are  participating  in. 

Being  itself  has  become  conscious  in  human  beings,  to  quote 
Julian  Huxley,  the  English  biologist  and  friend  of  Teilhard 
de  Chardin,  who  like  Darwin  saw  himself  as  an  atheist. 

In  their  consciousness  human  beings  experience  them- 
selves and  the  world  as  a reality  confronting  them,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  belong  to  this  reality  in  a way  which 
cannot  be  explained  rationally.  As  they  discovered  more 
about  the  world  they  live  in,  they  have  changed  it.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  experiences  we  make  are  made. 

One  of  the  discoveries  we  humans  "made"  was  that  the  world 
could  apparently  be  influenced  and  nature  controlled. 
Biology,  too,  shared  this  attitude,  believing  it  could 
control  nature  by  rational  laws.  Nowadays  we  recognize 
the  limits  of  this  attitude  and  the  danger  of  treating 
nature  in  this  way. 

As  we  have  seen,  evolution  can  be  described  as  an 
increase  of  possibilities  arising  within  the  very  frame- 
work of  evolution.  During  the  course  of  history,  the 
category  of  possibility  has  itself  attained  a new  quality. 
This  can  be  experienced  as  the  openness  of  human  beings 
and  also  the  openness  of  history  during  which  they  have 
transferred  their  own  early  experience  of  uncertainty  and 
danger  to  the  whole  biosphere.  They  no  longer  consider 
themselves  to  be  threatened  by  nature;  nature,  and  that 
includes  human  nature,  is  threatened  by  them.  This 
describes  the  ambivalent , dual  role  which  humankind  plays 
in  its  history,  for  which  the  biosphere  not  only  provides 
a background  or  stage,  but  is  itself  actively  involved. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  here  in  full  how  far 
this  view  is  valid  or  sufficient,  but  it  should  be  clear 
that  a historical  appreciation  like  this  goes  beyond  the 
previous  nomothetic  conceptions  of  science.  Let  us  now 
consider  the  historical  position  of  "man-centred"  biology 
as  a theory  of  the  endangered  biosphere. 
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8.  The  historical  stages  of  biology 

Scientific  biology  started  in  Goethe  * s time  as  the 
theory  of  the  forms  of  living  things,  based  on  the  concept 
of  idealistic  morphology.  The  diversity  of  forms  was 
considered  to  be  the  production  or  manifestation  of  an 
all-powerful  nature  as  seen  by  Spinoza  (who  opposed 
Descartes  by  adhering  to  the  concept  of  one  substance). 
According  to  Goethe,  human  happiness  lies  in  exploring  the 
explorable  and  worshipping  the  unexplorable . The  admir- 
ation of  nature,  whether  one  saw  it  as  the  creation  of  God 
or  as  an  all-powerful  entity,  was  an  integral  condition  of 
rational  knowledge. 

In  the  last  century,  a "second  biology"  emerged  with 
two  discoveries:  of  the  urea  synthesis  by  W&hler  and  of 
the  cycle  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter  by  J.W.  Liebig 
and  others.  This  biology  was  based  on  the  Cartesian 
separation  of  subject  and  object.  Nature  was  expressed 
by  means  of  mathematical  laws,  and  these  laws  were  thought 
to  control  nature.  There  was  a rational  relationship 
between  humanity  and  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
position  of  human  beings  was  dominant.  The  practical 
success  in  agriculture  and  medicine  seemed  to  justify  this 
concept.  Nowadays  we  can  see  that  this  was  and  is  the 
ideology  of  exploiting  humanity  and  nature.  We  need  a new 
attitude  to  nature,  including  human  nature. 

The  "third  biology"  reconsiders  questions  and  opinions 
of  the  first  two,  but  with  regard  to  content  and  method  it 
is  more  than  a theory  of  form  and  process,  more  than 
passive  admiration  or  active  manipulation.  It  includes, 
for  example,  anxiety  about  the  danger  which  threatens  the 
biosphere  and  seeks  to  preserve  the  latter  and  develop  it 
with  due  care.  The  former  subject-object  relationship 
has  been  replaced  by  the  concept  of  partnership  wherein 
passive  and  active  components  are  combined. 

Objectification  presupposes  that  perceivable  objects 
can  be  isolated.  (This  leads,  for  example,  to  the  concept 
of  sciences  being  determined  by  the  objects  of  their 
studies.)  The  historical  view  of  biology  teaches  us  to 
see  our  own  history  as  participation  in  the  history  of  the 
whole  biosphere  which  we  cannot  separate  from  ourselves 
and  analyze  in  methodical  isolation,  let  alone  control. 

We  feel  that  the  bond  which  links  us  implies  responsibility. 
To  accept  this  responsibility  is  a matter  of  decision,  of 
practical  reason  in  Kant’s  sense.  Our  knowledge  and  the 
way  we  use  it,  then,  is  no  longer  determined  by  the  objects 
of  our  perception,  but  by  our  responsibility  and  the  aims 
which  it  involves. 

In  a historical  sense,  the  "third  biology"  sees  itself 
as  the  science,  or  body  of  knowledge,  of  the  threatened 
biosphere.  It  has  replaced  the  pre-physical  first  biology 
and  the  phys ical ist ic  second.  In  comparison,  physical 
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science  is  an  essentialist  idea  in  the  spirit  of  Descartes; 
it  ignores  the  fact  that  the  earth  and  with  it  the  cosmos 
has  been  animate  and  conscious  for  over  three  billion  years. 
It  is  basically  unhistorical  and  attempts  to  reduce  the 
world  to  a system  of  a-historical  dimensions.  Up  till  now, 
the  discussion  between  theology  and  science  has  been 
dominated  by  the  physicists  who  were  considered  to  present 
the  standard  picture  of  reality  and  concept  of  nature,  but 
now  we  must  make  a new  start . 

9.  Interdisciplinary  relations 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  how  closely  the 
"third  biology"  approaches  the  images  of  nature,  reality 
and  humanity  which  exist  in  non-European  traditions.  The 
similarity  to  the  Indian  conception  of  the  identity  of 
Atman  and  Brahman  is  obvious.  John  Mbiti  has  submitted 
abundant  material  for  comparison  with  African  experiences 
and  ideas.  "Chief  Seattle's  Testimony"  has  become  more 
widely  known  of  late  as  a witness  to  the  North  American 
Indians'  closeness  to  nature.  The  idea  of  nature  and 
history  and  their  relationship  to  each  other  as  shown  in 
the  Old  Testament  has  a direct  significance  for  Christian 
theology . 

Similarly,  we  can  only  report  briefly  on  the  anthro- 
pological contribution  to  the  Conference  on  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism  in  Bangkok  in  1973*  Thomas  Wieser  expressed 
it  as  follows:  faith  is  personal  but  not  private.  Ecumeni- 
cal theology  has  been  emphatically  set  free  from  its  narrow 
focus  to  be  redetermined  by  the  concepts  of  humanity 
existing  in  other  continents  and  by  their  experiences  of 
faith.  In  a similar  way,  Trevor  Ling  conveys  the  question 
"Is  there  a God?"  in  his  book  "Buddha,  Marx  and  God"  not 
in  the  question  form  of  the  European  existential  theology: 
"Is  there  a God  for  me?",  but  in  the  question:  "Is  that 
which  exists  personal?"  Here,  too,  the  personal  is  not 
located  in  the  individual,  but  characterizes  whatever  we 
have  a personal  relationship  to. 

Among  the  interdisciplinary  studies  which  have  served 
as  a framework  for  the  development  of  the  positions  of  the 
"third  biology",  I should  like  to  mention  the  Humanum 
Studies  of  the  WCC . 3 One  of  their  decisive  turning  points 
occurred  when  the  essent ial ist ic  search  for  a definition 
("What  is  man?")  was  replaced  by  the  questions:  In  what 
way  can  we  be  human?  How  can  we  act  humanely?  How  can 
we  help  one  another  to  do  this?  Being  human  is  no  longer 
considered  as  a condition,  but  as  a task  which  we  constant- 
ly have  to  undertake  and  in  which  we  constantly  fail. 

Being  human  demands  of  us  that  we  associate  with  each  other 
and  with  the  whole  of  creation,  and  that  we  bear  our  failure 
together  and  forgive  one  another. 

The  tension  between  participation  and  failure,  the  dual 
role  of  human  beings  as  heir  to  the  history  which  they  also 
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endanger  and  which  they  cannot  control  although  they  must 
be  responsible  for  their  share  in  it,  is  expressed  and 
followed  through  in  the  Lutheran  tradition  in  its  emphasis 
on  "simuliustus  et  peccator" . Here  we  see  a total  renunci- 
ation of  all  attempts  to  locate^human  beings  in  a homo- 
genous system  of  law  and  order. 


10.  Questions  on  the  subject  Mthe  unity  of  humankind" 

The  "third  biology"  with  its  historical  and  existen- 
tial view  on  life  cannot  be  seen  as  a branch  of  the 
objectifying  sciences.  It  sees  itself  as  the  theory  of 
human  concern  for  the  endangered  biosphere  which  gives 
both  stimulus  and  guidance  for  a mutual  and,  on  our  part, 
responsible  relationship  with  nature.  It  answers  the  need 
for  a non-Cartesian  theory  of  nature  and  transforms  this 
very  need  into  statements  on  the  development  of  biological 
theory  deriving  from  the  discipline  itself.  If  one  can 
find  information  in  it  about  the  situation  of  history  and 
the  history  of  ideas  at  the  present  time,  then  there  is 
no  danger  of  a biological  "metabasis  eis  alios  genos" . 
Nevertheless,  the  following  statements  are  intended  merely 
as  an  indication  of  problems  and  as  questions  put  to  the 
more  general  discussion  out  of  which  it  first  developed. 


I shall  start  my  remarks  on  the  subject  "the  unity  of 
humankind"  with  some  observations  on  the  concept  of  unity 
which  I shall  discuss  in  connection  with  the  subject  "the 
unity  of  the  sciences"  for  reasons  of  concept  and  content. 


Human  beings  acquire  and  use  knowledge  in  a variety 
of  contexts  and  functions.  In  the  process  of  seculariz- 
ation, western  tradition  developed  the  concept  of  science, 
at  first  an  abstract  term  which  was  then  materialized  and 
made  autonomous  (reified  and  hypost at ized ) . Within 
science,  which  was  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself  or  indeed 
as  man's  aim  in  life,  the  individual  sciences  were 
distinguished  according  to  methods  and  objects.  This, 
together  with  the  dissolution  of  functional  and  human 
points  of  reference,  led  to  dissention  and  a competitive 
spirit.  Many  of  them  believed  they  could  comprehend  the 
whole  world  with  their  specific  methods  and,  in  the  search 
for  final  and  lasting  truths,  it  was  inevitable  that  they 
should  become  rivals.  There  were  many  who  thought  they 
could  overcome  this  rupture  by  providing  a common  super- 
structure for  all  the  information  systems  in  the  individual 
sciences.  They  used  the  information  theory  as  a lingua 
franca  in  all  disciplines.  Their  information  dealt  with 
the  reality  of  science  and  the  world.  Although  the 
insights  acquired  in  this  way  are  undoubtedly  fruitful  in 
many  practical  and  theoretical  questions,  we  cannot 
approach  humankind  and  the  preservation  of  nature  any  more 
closely  through  this  superstructure.  Indeed,  we  could 
rather  say  that  this  new  over-arching  science  has  departed 
in  some  respects  even  further  from  practice,  society  and 
history  than  the  individual  sciences  have. 
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In  comparison,  the  "third  biology"  embodies  a view 
of  science  which  relinquishes  the  search  for  certainty 
in  its  own  information  systems.  This  form  of  biology 
does  not  try  to  show  the  meaning  of  the  world  or  evolution, 
but  to  help  make  the  human  share  in  it  meaningful  and 
responsible.  We  regard  this  as  the  existential  turning 
point  of  the  empirical  sciences. 

This  has  an  immediate  significance  for  the  relation- 
ship between  the  disciplines,  which  up  till  now  has  been 
regarded  only  as  a dialogue  and  cultivated  or  conducted 
as  such.  Here,  theologians  and  natural  scientists  have 
more  to  do  than  discuss  systematic  problems  and  dogmatic 
t opoi . Together  they  must  approach  essential  questions 
in  a practical  way,  whereby  more  survival  is  not  an  aim 
in  itself  but  the  prerequisite  for  a meaningful  human  life. 
A common  "diakonia  of  the  creation",  or  in  other  words 
joint  work  on,  for  example,  the  problematic  areas  of 
environment  and  development  in  a global  effort  on  six 
continents,  is  the  only  means  of  providing  the  framework 
for  cooperation  on  a new  theology  of  creation.  The 
individual  sciences  appear  in  it  as  supplementing  one 
another  and  no  longer  as  competitive  instruments  of  human 
action.  The  initial  work  and  experience  has  been 
completed;  this  paper  may  be  considered  as  one  of  its 
results. 5 Through  this  work  a new  foundation  has  been 
laid  f or  a further  dialogue. 

The  collaboration  of  experts  from  various  disciplines, 
united  by  a common  responsibility,  represents  a very 
different  "unity"  from  that  which  has  been  discussed  under 
the  "unity  of  the  sciences"  in  the  past.  All  common  action 
and  reflection  invariably  involve  human  limitation,  human 
failings  and  human  error.  This  sort  of  union  lacks  the 
dimension  of  wholeness  and  fullness  that  is  inherent  in  the 
word  "unity" . 

When  scientists  and  the  churches  are  united  by  their 
concern  and  sense  of  responsibility,  they  become  aware  of 
two  things.  Firstly,  they  see  that  the  object  of  our 
actions,  the  animate  earth,  is  merely  a tiny  point  in  the 
cosmos.  Although  we  share  in  the  history  of  the  planet 
earth,  we  cannot  even  begin  to  theorize  on  all  the  powers 
which  determine  it.  It  is  clearer  than  ever  that  we  are 
basically  and  insurmountably  very  far  from  controlling  it. 

Secondly,  the  scientists  and  churches  know  that  by 
no  means  all  of  their  number  recognize  this  community  or 
put  it  into  practice.  Our  community  is  indescribably 
limited,  it  falls  short  of  real  community. 

Let  us  try  to  apply  these  insights  to  the  "unity  of 
humankind"  in  general  and  to  the  "unity  of  the  Church"  in 
particular.  Is  it  not  also  true  of  the  churches  that  they 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  united  in  their  concern  to  be 
able  to  take  action  together?  To  the  involved  observer, 
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the  worldwide  fellowship  of  churches  is  an  attempt  to 
discover  and  create  community.  While  it  may  be  realized 
in  common  prayer  and  in  theological  and  missionary  work, 
it  nevertheless  remains  incomplete  in  two  respects:  it 
can  never  involve  everyone  to  the  same  extent  and  with 
the  same  concrete  aims. 

One  hesitates  to  apjbly  the  word  "unity"  to  this 
community  in  the  world  at  all.  The  creation  shares  in 
the  totality  and  fullness  of  the  creator  only  through 
faith,  and  although  we  can  testify  together  to  our  faith 
in  the  unity  of  God,  we  cannot  realize  it  as  unity  in 
this  world. 

The  incurable  imperfection  of  our  community  raises 
some  critical  questions  about  the  terms  used  to  interpret 
and  exemplify  the  "unity  of  the  churches".  If  in  the  idea 
of  conciliarity  there  is  a suggestion  that  the  churches 
and  groups  joined  together  in  ecclesiastical  councils  are 
as  such  already  "unities",  this  idea  should  not  be  allowed 
to  refer  to  "entities"  in  a philosophical  sense:  every 
church  is  only  a part  of  the  whole  invisible  Church;  each 
one  is  incomplete  when  considered  on  its  own.  While  this 
idea  is  perhaps  present  in  the  Orthodox  sense  of  "council", 
the  Council  of  Orthodox  Churches,  which  has  yet  to  take 
place,  presumably  does  not  consider  itself  to  be  already 
the  "one  Church". 

"Reconciled  diversity",  for  that  matter,  does  not 
explain  either  how  the  churches  linked  by  this  term  are 
one,  nor  with  what  they  are  reconciled  in  union. 

Diversity  as  such  is  not  a shortcoming;  the  abundance  of 
the  gifts  is  the  mark  of  the  perfect  creation,  not  only 
of  the  fallen  one.  In  reconciliation  with  God,  diversity 
ceases  to  mean  separation;  by  overcoming  divisions  in  the 
world,  we  become  more  open  and  more  able  to  overcome  our 
own  natures  and  find  the  way  to  God,  but  it  does  not  make 
it  attainable  by  wordly  strategies. 

These  last  points  emphasize  the  purpose  of  the  whole 
paper,  which  is  that  Christians  and  churches  can  testify 
to  the  unity  of  creation  if  they  overcome  the  alienation 
which  already  exists  and  check  further  deterioration. 

Sin  and  damnation  are  no  more  completed  processes  or 
unique  events  than  the  creation  itself. 

The  quality  of  truth  in  our  belief  in  God  the  creator 
can  be  measured  by  whether  or  not  the  churches  find  the 
way  to  a common  concern  and  a common  treatment  of  all 
creation  which  is  waiting  to  be  set  free  (Rom. 8:22  ff.). 


* * * * * 


X.  The  One  God  and  the  Unity  of  Creation 
Pnina  Nave  Levinson 


Preliminary  remarks 

It  has  been  the  conviction  of  Judaism  for  more  than 
three  thousand  years  that  human  beings  are  equal,  different 
though  they  may  be  and  remain.  This  message  runs  like  a 
thread  through  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  what  is  called  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  inseparable  from  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
God  and  creator,  the  one  source  of  all  life  and  of  all 
ethical  inspiration.  For  thousands  of  years  the  Jewish 
hope  has  been:  "Unto  You,  every  knee  must  bow,  every  tongue 
swear  loyalty” ; "When  all  mankind  will  call  upon  Your  name 
and,  forsaking  evil,  turn  to  You  alone"! ; "Let  all  become 
a single  fellowship  to  do  Your  will  with  a perfect  heart". 
These  expressions  of  hope  in  the  pharisaic  rabbinical 
tradition  are  in  continuity  with  the  teachings  of  the 
prophets,  (for  example,  Isa. 2:4;  Micah  Zech.l4:9)» 

At  the  present  time,  this  biblical  perspective  is  receiving 
increased  attention.  Adherents  of  many  religions  in  East 
and  West  understand  their  traditions  in  a worldwide, 
ecumenical  perspective.  Former  claims  to  exclusiveness  are 
now  seen  to  have  been  disastrous.  People  recognize  that 
human  pursuit  of  power  was  often  justified  by  triumphalist 
theologies,  especially  in  aggressively  missionary  Empire- 
building religions  such  as  Christianity  and  Islam.  Theo- 
logies of  that  kind  in  fact  transferred  their  own  aggress- 
ions to  the  creator,  as  though  it  were  his  will  that  human 
beings  should  oppress  one  another  for  the  sake  of  salvation 
The  persecuted  and  enslaved  for  their  part  took  comfort  in 
a theology  of  powerlessness,  combined  with  hope  of  compen- 
sation in  the  hereafter. 

In  consequence,  a historically  significant  situation 
of  conflict  arose  in  the  relations  of  Christians  and  of 
most  Muslims  to  their  immediate  parent  religion,  Judaism. 
Yet  this  "parent"  did  not  disappear  one  day,  as  individual 
parents  do.  The  Jewish  people  lived  on,  and  its  religion 
developed  side  by  side  with  Christianity  as  the  progressive 
civilization  of  a community  which  constantly  measured 
itself  anew  by  the  judgments  of  the  prophets,  and  so  was 
able  to  establish  its  survival  values  as  ethical  monotheism 
With  this  view  of  itself,  the  "smallest  of  all  peoples" 
(Deut.7:7)  could  continue  to  exist,  although  declared  dead 
even  by  modern  Christian  authors,  and  although  its  history 
is  excluded  from  some  contemporary  university  courses. 3 
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Jews  remained  a constant  challenge  to  Christians.  The  way 
Christians  react  to  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  people  is 
still  uncertain;  so,  too,  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
willing  to  discard  the  traditional  theory  of  the  church 
being  the  New  Israel  or  will  continue  to  relegate  Israel 
(in  the  world  and  in  the  State  of  Israel)  to  a theological 
sidetrack  and  in  this  way  effectively  disown  their  "old 
parent"  who  has,  on  the  contrary,  become  a sister,  a 
vis-a-vis . In  the  life  of  the  Church,  such  rejection  always 
led  to  visible  consequences.  In  the  words  of  Krister 
Stendahl,  bad  theology  has  been  at  the  root  of  bad  politics. 
Therefore,  many  theologians,  conscious  of  their  responsibi- 
lity for  the  Church  entrusted  to  their  care,  have  become 
more  sensitive  today. 


Responsibility,  however,  is  never  a one-way  street. 
Those  who  were  once  enslaved  by  church  triumphalism  have 
to  learn  today  to  replace  a theology  of  powerlessness  by  i 
biblically-grounded  theology  of  power,  and  this  means  the 


Jews  also. 


This  links  them  with  those  Christians  who  are 


today  seeking  a new  way.  And  so  in  the  ecumenical  movement 
too,  increased  interest  is  being  shown  in  Jewish  theology. 
Exodus  and  ethics,  the  motivating  factors  in  Jewish  faith 
and  Jewish  life,  are  two  hinges  of  present-day  Christian 
thought.  Instead  of  this  process  of  psychological,  theo- 
logical and  personal  social  repression,  we  now  find  Jews 
being  asked  how  a meaningful  life  here  and  now  is  still 
possible  even  for  a persecuted  minority.  For  Christians 
also  are  becoming  a minority.  Creation,  revelation  and 
redemption  are  ceasing  to  be  academic  questions  and 
becoming  existential  ones. 5 ln  the  opinion  of  many  theo- 
logians, Judaism  is  quite  clearly  a theological  reality 
which  the  Christian  needs.  For  example,  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  German's  study,  "Christians  and  Jews",  is  placed 
under  Paul's  words:  "It  is  not  you  that  support  the  root, 
but  the  root  that  supports  you"  ( Rom . 11 : 18 ) . ^ Catholic 
and  Protestant  theologians  are  fostering  this  view  in 
churches  and  schools. 7 They  realize  the  need  to  understand 
the  intrinsic  meaning  of  the  Bible  of  Jesus,  the  disciples 
and  the  primitive  community  once  again.  Jewish  exegesis 
in  post-biblical  Judaism  is  therefore  no  less  valuable  than 
Christian  exegesis. 


In  this  particular  statement,  we  note  with  astonishment 
and  dismay  the  absence  of  any  echo  of  this  deeper  encounter 
of  Christians  and  Jews  which  has  now  lasted  for  more  than  a 
generation.  Important  stages  on  its  way  were  marked  by  the 
works  of  G.F.  Moore,  R.T.  Herford,  J.  Parkes,  J.  Isaac,  L. 
Baeck,  M.  Buber. 8 Instead,  the  Christian  interpretation 
of  biblical  history  has  been  taken  as  the  exclusive  starting 
point . But  the  message  of  the  Bible  is  more  readily  intell- 
igible to  non-Christian  communities  - Moslems,  Buddhists, 
etc.  - if  they  get  to  know  genuine  Jewish  tradition  which 
has  not  been  superseded  by  Christian  interpretation. 


Above  all,  it  must  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection 
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that  post-biblical  Judaism  and  Christianity  developed 
contemporaneously  in  the  Near  East,  particularly  in 
Mesopotamia  in  what  is  now  Iraq.  Jews  and  Christians 
lived  side  by  side  as  neighbours  in  their  town  and  city- 
states.  To  this  day,  there  are  Aramaic- speaking  Christ- 
ians. To  this  day,  there  are  Jewish  communities  in  the 
Near  East  whose  mother-t ongue  is  Aramaic.  For  all  Jews, 
the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  Talmud  is  essential.  Jews 
continued  to  live  in  the  land  of  Israel  even  after  the 
Romans  had  contemptuously  changed  its  name  to  "the  land 
of  the  Philistines",  Palestine.  Here,  Christian  and  Jewish 
teachers  worked  and  vied  with  one  another,  argued  their 
points  of  view  and  taught  their  communities  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God.  And  thus,  the  writings  of  the 
early  Church  and  the  normative  rabbinical  teaching  of 
Judaism  took  shape  in  two  important  countries  of  the  Near 
East.  Present-day  churches  of  the  Near  East,  therefore, 
are  part  of  the  common  history  of  Jews  and  Christians. 

Many  Muslims  in  the  Near  East  are  the  descendants  of  con- 
verted or  conquered  Jews  and  Christians  from  the  commun- 
ities of  the  2nd  to  7th  centuries,  in  other  words,  of  500 
years  of  Jewish  and  Christian  life  in  the  land  of  Israel 
and  neighbouring  countries.  The  rediscovery  of  the 
situations  that  existed  in  those  days  of  fellowship  and 
discussion  is  one  of  the  roots  of  present-day  Christianity. 

q 

Points  of  view  of  Jewish  theology 

What  was  new  in  the  biblical  conception  was  the 
recognition  that  there  are  neither  two  powers  nor  many 
powers,  but  the  one  and  only  God  ( Isa. 45:7)*  This  belief 
finds  its  expression  in  the  account  of  creation  (Gen.l: 
1-2:3) » and  in  the  command  to  serve  him  alone.  Biblical 
Israel  knew  God,  not  as  one  of  the  deities  of  the  ancient 
world  with  their  quite  specific  roles,  but  as  the  one  who 
will  always  be  present  as  He  who  speaks  to  men  in  the 
situation  in  which  they  find  themselves  (Ex. 3:1^0*  The 
same  God  meets  man  in  the  experience  of  joy  and  grief, 
togetherness  and  rejection,  trembling  and  lovingness, 
argument  and  consensus,  judgment  and  grace.  Man  must  there- 
fore not  be  afraid  of  calling  a spade  a spade,  of  expressing 
doubts  as  well  as  hopes.  The  world  order  and  the  law  of 
nature  have  the  same  original  cause  as  conscience  and  the 
moral  law.  They  can  be  trusted.  Emuna,  trust,  is  the 
Hebrew  word  translated  as  "faith" . 

We  encounter  God,  because  He  is  concerned  about  us  and 
does  not  take  our  questions  amiss.  Abraham  demanded  justice 
for  a reprehensible  group  of  people  ( Gen . 18 : 23-24 ) . The 
Arab,  Job,  and  his  friends  give  divergent  explanations  of 
the  cause  of  sufferings.  The  psalmists  express  the  whole 
range  of  emotions.  Doubt,  questioning,  discussion,  there- 
fore, continued  to  be  legitimate  options  for  believing  Jews. 
A legend  relates  that,  in  a discussion,  the  rabbis  of  the 
Talmud  did  not  rely  on  miracles  and  voices  from  heaven,  but 
employed  their  reasoning,  and  God  laughed  and  replied,  "My 


sons  have  defeated  Me!” 


10 
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The  Bible  and  the  rabbinical  writings  emphasize  God's 
openness  to  all  who  desire  to  encounter  him.  The  account 
of  the  dedication  of  the  first  temple  of  Jerusalem 
emphasizes  this  openness  (i  Kings  8:41-43).  It  is  said 
that  the  purpose  of  the  future  temple  is  to  be  ”a  house  of 
prayer  for  all  peoples"  (lsa.56:7).  There,  members  of  all 
nations  will  hold  priestly  offices  (lsa.66:2l).  The  rabbis 
of  the  Talmud  teach,  furthermore,  that  the  righteous  of  all 
nations  will  have  a share  in  the  blessed  world  to  come,^ 
and  they  tell  the  parable  of  the  stag  in  the  herd  of  goats, 
which  is  particularly  dear  to  the  king,  because  originally 
it  did  not  know  him. 

For  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud,  God's  relationship  to 
his  human  creatures  follows  from  the  covenants  with  Noah 
and  Abraham.  (However,  there  is  no  "prescribed"  idea  of 
God,  since  man  must  not  make  himself  any  image,  as  the 
decalogue  enjoins.)  Consequently,  Judaism  sees  itself  as 
a faith  which  summons  and  leads  to  action  and  to  optimism 
about  the  world  and  mankind.  Helplessness  does  not 
necessarily  mean  an  excuse  for  an  inactivity  supposedly 
willed  by  God.  For  even  the  painful  experience  of  God's 
"hiding  his  face"  (Ps.l3:2  and  pass im ) t is  overcome  by  the 
certainty  of  man's  sonship  and  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 13 
The  Jewish  answer  to  lack  of  love  is  the  continually- 
renewed  teaching  of  the  one  father.  That  man  is  not 
capable  of  defining  and  grasping  God's  being,  is  frankly 
admitted  by  Jewish  theology;  all  the  more  emphatically 
does  it  emphasize  the  teaching  about  man  and  his  respons- 
ibility. 

Anthropological  aspects 

(a)  Man  becoming  man 


The  impressive  systems  of  theology  assume  shape  and 
form  when  they  are  internalized  by  the  individual.  Love 
and  righteousness  as  partnership  with  God,  this-worldly 
freedom  to  lead  a meaningful  and  responsible  life  within 
the  community  - these  begin  with  the  individual  and  are 
determined  by  the  central  ideas  in  each  religion  or 
ideology.  If  these  aim  at  subjugation  and  domination, 
they  are  incompatible  with  what  the  Bible  demands.  Where 
success  is  paramount  and  human  dignity  a secondary  consider- 
ation, the  weak  can  no  longer  fulfil  their  biblical  function, 
and  the  rights  of  strangers,  the  destitute,  the  uninfluent ial 
young  and  old  are  trampled  on,  because  they  are  of  no 
importance  for  economic  production  or  as  instruments  of 
power.  But  it  is  precisely  the ir  rights  that  are  contin- 
ually mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  divine  command  (Ex. 22:21; 
Deut. 24:17;  Jer.7:6;  Amos  2:7;  Zech.7:10;  Ps.82:3,  etc.). 

Particular  importance  is  attached  to  the  role  of  the 
family  as  a partnership  and  to  the  rights  of  the  child. 


The  hymn  in  praise  of  the  energetic,  active  wife  (Prov.31: 
10-3l),  indicates  the  dignity  of  the  Jewish  woman.  Some 
of  what  had  been  ritual  acts  of  the  temple  priesthood  were 
later  on  introduced  into  the  home  and  entrusted  to  her. 

Thus  the  Pharisees  made  the  wife  the  priestess  of  the 
household,  who  kindles  the  (formerly  unknown)  Sabbath  lights 
Already  in  early  times,  marital  love  was  regarded  as  a human 
right  to  happiness  and  not  as  a concession  to  human  weakness 
Yet  marriage  was  not  to  become  a prison;  divorce  was  and  is 
permitted.  The  Jewish  wives  of  the  last  2000  years  have 
probably. been  less  frustrated  than  their  sisters  of  other 
faiths.14 


The  same  applies  largely  to  the  children.  They  are 
guarantors  of  the  meaning  of  past  and  present.  From  early 
childhood,  they  share  in  the  religious  outlook  and  under- 
standing: "And  you  shall  teach  them  (God's  commandments) 
diligently  to  your  children,  and  shall  talk  of  them...", 
we  read  in  the  credo  (Deut.6:7)»  They  are  to  learn  to 
think,  that  is,  to  ask  questions,  and  they  are  to  be  taken 
seriously.  The  liturgy  of  the  Passover  night  places  them 
in  the  centre  of  Jewish  history  asking  questions  and 
seeking  an  answer. 15  The  divine  message,  "Touch  not  my 
anointed  ones,  do  my  prophets  no  harm!"  (Ps. 105:15),  is 
interpreted  by  the  Talmud  as  follows:  the  "anointed  ones"  ^ 
are  the  schoolchildren,  the  "prophets"  are  their  teachers. 
Here,  of  course,  it  is  not  a question  of  technocrats,  but 
of  the  carrying  out  of  the  divine  will  as  human  obligations. 
The  basis  of  these  views  is  that  man  is  made  in  the  image  of 
God.  He  has  all  possibilities  in  him,  and  full  responsibil- 
ity for  their  realization. 

Part  of  this  is  the  fundamental  religious  conception 
of  the  sanctity  of  life  as  a precious  gift  entrusted  to  us. 
Hence  the  great  importance  of  medicine,  pedagogy  and  the 
social  sciences.  These  have  never  been  in  any  way  incom- 
patible with  faith;  even  in  a secularized  age  it  is  still 
possible  to  recognize  the  impulses  from  Jewish  tradition 
which  have  come  into  and  influenced  society. 17  To  this 
day,  the  continuity  with  tradition  as  a social  value  is  of 
importance  to  Jewish  self-understanding.  As  Buber  put  it, 
the  function  of  society  is  "to  build  a place  for  utopia"  - 
space  for  active  realization.  A break  with  biblical  and 
rabbinical  precepts  brings  not  only  alienation,  but  also 
the  danger  of  a fascist  rationalization  of  egotistical 
private  goals  in  society.  It  is  precisely  here  that  Jewish 
theologians  see  the  need  for  joint  action.  A fine  example 
of  this  was  provided  by  Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Heschel  and  Martin 
Luther  King  in  the  American  civil  rights  movement.  Partic- 
ipation in  the  re-afforestation  of  Vietnam  as  a Jewish 
project  was  prompted  by  similar  motives. 

This  affirmation  of  life  as  a common  social  task  is 
closely  connected  with  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  two 
inclinations,  the  good  and  the  bad.  Jewish  teaching  about 
man  actually  sees  in  the  bad  inclination  a spur  to  man's 
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creative  powers.  This  is  where  he  meets  a challenge  to 
self-discovery  and  activity.  Concerning  Genesis  8:12  the 
rabbis  teach  that  man’s  wickedness  is  compensated  by  the 
fact  that  he  must  love  God  with  his  ’’whole  heart”  (Deut  . 

6:5)  that  is,  with  both  inclinations.  ’’Without  the  evil 
inclination,  man  would  not  marry,  would  not  beget  children, 
build  a house  or  practise  a trade”  (Midrash,  Genesis 
Rabbah,  IX,  9).  Consequently,  there  is  no  monastic  ideal 
in  Judaism.  Man  is  not  to  flee  the  world,  but  to  trust 
that  he  is  not  abandoned  to  demonic  powers.  He  is  there- 
fore in  constant  need  of  renewal  of  physical  and  spiritual 
personality.  The  most  important  instrument  for  this  is 
the  weekly  Sabbath  when  fully  experienced  as  the  centre  of 
Jewish  life. ^9  As  Harvey  Cox  reports,  this  experience  is 
accessible  to  Christians  also,  who  have  previously  been 
influenced  by  a distorted  view  of  the  Sabbath;  he  observed 
that  in  contrast  to  oriental  meditation  which  turns  its 
back  on  the  world,  Jews  and  Christians  are  here  offered 
the  biblical  legacy  of  ’’drawing  one's  breath",  meditation, 
for  responsibility  in  the  world. 20 

(b)  Man  is  accepted 

Another  feature  of  the  Jewish  idea  of  man  is  the 
absence  of  a paralysing  concept  of  sin.  Sin  is  not  a 
metaphysical  reality  against  which  man  is  defenceless;  the 
Old  Testament  concept  of  sin  means  a straying  from  the 
path  of  love  of  God  and  love  of  man,  not  man's  total 
perversion  with  all  the  fears  and  aggressions  which  such 
an  idea  inevitably  begets.  Trust,  Emuna,  includes  the 
certainty  of  "return",  repentance,  and  of  the  ever-availab le 
love  of  the  one  Father.  This  return  expunges  sin.  This  is 
constantly  emphasized  by  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Man  has  free 
will;  he  himself  has  to  choose  the  way;  the  consequences  of 
good  and  evil  are  known  to  him.  God  does  not  will  the  death 
of  the  sinner  (isa. 55:6-7;  Joel  2:13;  Ezek. 18:23;  Ps.25:8, 
etc.).  The  Talmud  teaches  that  not  even  the  outstandingly 
righteous  can  attain  the  place  where  the  repentant  sinners 
stand;  the  gates  of  return  are  always  open.  Jewish 
religious  law  lays  down  that  the  sinner  must  not  think 
that,  after  his  return,  he  takes  second  place  to  the 
righteous;  he  is  as  dear  to  the  creator  as  though  he  had 
never  sinned. On  this  Kohler  wrotes:  "Judaism  considers 
sin  merely  moral  aberration,  not  utter  corruption,  and 
believes  in  the  capability  of  the  very  worst  of  sinners 
to  improve  his  ways;  therefore  it  waits  ever  for  his 
regeneration.  This  is  truly  a return  to  God,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  divine  image  which  has  been  disfigured  and 
corrupted  by  sin".22 

Repentance  and  forgiveness  entail  renewed  concern  for 
the  fellow  human  being.  The  doctrine  of  atonement  as 
expressed  in  the  Talmud  ( Yoma  VIII,  9)  teaches  that  while 
the  Day  of  Atonement  atones  for  transgressions  against  God, 
transgressions  against  one's  fellow  are  atoned  for  by 
repentance,  compensation  and  mutual  readiness  for 
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forgiveness.  In  this  way,  model  patterns  of  behaviour 
were  established  which  obliged  men  to  reflect  on  situa- 
tions of  conflict  and  to  find  solutions.  This  is  part  of 
the  Jewish  concept  of  imitat io  dei : As  He  establishes 
peace  among  men,  so  do  you  likewise.  As  He  is  humble,  so 
must  you  be.  In  this  way,  man  can  follow  God. ^3  The 
divine  name,  rachman,  merciful,  is  particularly  emphasized 
(from  rechem : womb ) . This  also  became  the  word  expressing 
fundamental  trust  in  Islam;  every  reading  of  the  Koran, 
every  prayer  begins  with  it . 

The  "visitation  of  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  on  the 
children"  is  understood  by  Judaism  solely  within  the 
perspective  of  free  will:  "Only  if  the  children,  too,  hate 
God",  the  Talmud  comments  on  Exodus  20:5.  The  descendants 
of  Korah,  the  prototype  of  rebellion  against  religious 
authority  (Num.l6)  were  not  hindered  from  becoming  temple 
poets  in  Jerusalem.  Their  name  appears  in  psalms  which 
are  recited  by  Jews  and  Christians  to  this  day  (Ps.  42: 
44-49,  84.  85,  87,  88).  They  are  frequently  mentioned  as 
singers  and  officials  serving  in  the  temple  (i  Chron.9?19, 
pass im ; II  Chr on . 20 : 19 ) . As  the  sermons  of  the  fabbis 
say,  these  psalms  speak  of  the  hind  which  longs  for  God, 
of  the  lilies  of  God's  friendship.  A comment  upon  "lilies", 
by  way  of  a parable:  A Roman  lady  who  saw  three  men  being 
taken  out  to  be  crucified  redeemed  them  forthwith.  After 
some  days  she  saw  that  they  had  been  made  ensigns  and  were 
carrying  the  royal  standards.  So  it  was  with  the  sons  of 
Korah  who  followed  their  father's  ways;  the  earth  swallowed 
Korah,  but  his  sons,  who  repented,  were  made  prophets... 
(Samuel  was  descended  from  Korah),  and  sang  songs  before 
God  and  Israel,  of  the  hidden  splendours  and  the  light  of 
the  world  to  come.  "They  beheld  the  glory  of  God,  like 
Isaiah  and  spoke  to  him",  praying  him  not  to  admonish  men 
alone  to  return,  but  to  turn  them,  and  "let  the  two  of  us 
return  as  one" 

Equally  important  was  the  analysis  by  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  of  the  proverb  "The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes, 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge",  and  his  demon- 
stration that  this  view  is  mistaken  (Ezek.l8). 

In  Bible  teaching,  preaching  and  discussion,  attitudes 
were  encouraged  which  emphasized  man's  acceptance  by  God 
and  not  his  corruption.  Despite  all  conflicts  a new 
beginning  was  always  possible.  Not  the  least  reason  why 
the  humanly  and  politically  momentous  meeting  of  President 
Sadat  of  Egypt  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  Begin 
(1977);  was  ultimately  possible  was  that  neither  the 
believing  Muslim  nor  the  believing  Jew  know  of  any  "original 
sin"  . 

(c)  Responsibility 

Man  bears  the  responsibility  for  his  actions  as  well  as 
for  his  omissions.  Consequently,  Judaism  has  always  been  an 
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uncomfortable  spur  to  conscience  by  its  demands  on  Jews  and 
on  non- Jews  alike.  One  of  the  most  fatal  mistakes  of  Christ- 
ian ideology  has  been  to  understand  Jewish  self-criticism  as 
if  biblical  threats  of  punishment  have  relevance  for  Jews 
whereas  the  biblical  words  of  consolation  were  coined 
specially  for  Christians.  Self-deception  harms  both 
individuals  and  society.  That  faith  is  equivalent  to 
election  should  be  understood  both  by  Jews  and  Christians 
in  the  light  of  the  Hebrew  statement:  "You  alone  have  I 

discerned  for  myself,  and  therefore  I shall  demand  of  you 
a special  reckoning"  (after  Amos  3:2).  While  a few  passive 
groups  left  the  world  to  take  its  course,  the  standard 
conviction  was  that  the  fate  of  the  world  depends  on  man's 
behaviour.  It  depends  on  his  decision  and  action  alone 
whether  hunger  and  oppression  enslave  men  or  not,  whether 
faith  is  a way  to  freedom  or  induces  fear.  Amos  and 
Jeremiah  teach  that  wickedness  or  evil  must  be  resisted. 

It  is  considered  blasphemy  to  excuse  one's  passivity  on  the 
ground  that  God  will  certainly  help.  To  comfort  those  in 
trouble  with  talk  of  the  hereafter  is  likewise  contrary  to 
the  intentions  of  Judaism.  Belief  in  the  wor ld-t o-c ome 
rests  on  the  question  of  man's  inescapable  responsibility 
for  his  actions.  That  is  why  the  Pharisees  introduced  it 
into  Judaism  as  an  element  of  faith. 23 

(d)  Man,  animals,  nature 

The  meaning  of  human  life  also  consists  in  seeing  that 
the  creatures  not  endowed  with  reason  are  not  abused,  and 
that  nature  is  preserved  or  opened  up  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  Man  must  be  conscious  "that  the  gnat  was  created 
before  you"  (Talmud).  Not  arrogance  or  cruelty,  but  loving 
care  becomes  him.  The  biblical  statement  that  man  shall 
"master"  animals  and  the  earth  (Gen. 1:28)  is  in  no  sense 
a call  to  exploitation.  Only  wild  animals  which  do  evident 
harm  are  to  be  "suppressed",  is  the  Jewish  exegesis.  Other- 
wise, it  is  written  that  "a  righteous  man  has  regard  for 
the  soul  of  his  beast"  ( Pr ov . 12 : 10 ) . The  mother  animal, 
cow  or  ewe,  and  her  young  may  not  be  killed  on  the  same 
day  (Lev. 22:28).  The  mother  bird  must  not  be  caught  when 
one  collects  the  young  or  the  eggs  for  food  (Deut.22:6  ff.). 
The  kid  must  not  be  boiled  in  its  mother's  milk  (Ex.23s19> 
etc.).  It  is  forbidden  to  eat  flesh  with  blood  (Gen. 9*4). 

It  is  forbidden  to  eat  or  use  what  has  been  torn  from  the 
living  animal  (some  furs!).  An  enemy's  pack-animal  that 
has  fallen  under  its  burden  must  be  helped  up,  and  his 
straying  ox  or  ass  must  be  brought  back  to  him  (Ex. 23^4-5; 
Deut.22:4).  The  domestic  animal  has  a right  to  the  day  of 
rest  (Ex.20:10).  An  ox  treading  out  the  grain  must  not  be 
muzzled  to  prevent  it  eating  the  corn  (Deut.23^4).  Strong 
and  weak  animals  may  not  be  yoked  together  for  ploughing 
( Deut . 22 : 10 ) . The  Talmud  prescribes  that  animals  are  to 
be  fed  before  we  ourselves  have  our  own  meal  (Tractate 
Gittin  62a).  Food  which  is  "torn",  that  is,  animals 
cruelly  slain  by  man  or  animals,  may  not  be  eaten  (Ex.22: 
30).26  Hunt  ing  is  therefore  proscribed;  it  is  regarded  as 
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torture  of  animals.  Jewish  teachers  consider  that  man  will 
act  towards  his  fellow  in  the  way  he  learned  to  treat 
animals  as  a child.  Some  Christian  theologians,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  example  Pius  IX,  have  said  that  it  is  a 
theological  error  to  believe  that  man  has  any  obligations 
towards  animals.  Unfortunately,  Islam,  too,  teaches  that 
animals  have  no  soul,  though  we  may  not  torment  them. 

(This  is  stated  in  a new  primer  for  the  children  of  foreign 
workers  in  Cologne). 

Man,  according  to  the  Bible,  has  responsibility  for 
the  cultivation  and  conservation  of  nature.  Thus,  the 
planting  of  fruit  trees  is  a duty  of  the  Jews  in  their 
country  (Lev. 19:23) ? young  trees  may  not  be  harvested 
( ibid . ) . Fruit  trees  may  not  be  destroyed  even  in  war  time 
( Deut . 20 : 19-20 ) . The  land  of  Israel  has  a right  to  a 
’’Sabbath  of  rest”  , namely  the  seventh  year,  in  which  there 
must  be  neither  ploughing  nor  sowing  ( Lev . 25 • 2-7 ) • This 
meant  a renunciation  of  immediate  gain  with  a view  to  soil 
improvement  long  before  modern  methods.  Protection  of  the 
countryside  was  ensured  by  regulations  contained  in  non- 
biblical  Jewish  sources.  Among  them  were  the  maintenance 
of  pasture  regulations,  which  prevented  sheep  and  goats 
grazing  at  random.  This  preserved  the  humus  layer.  After 
the  Arab  conquest  in  the  8th  century,  considerable  areas  of 
land  became  barren  in  the  land  of  Israel  as  a result  of 
neglecting  these  Talmudic  prescriptions.  The  same  thing 
happened  throughout  the  Mediterranean  world.  There  were 
also  regulations  about  fishing  in  the  inland  seas  to 
prevent  reduction  of  stocks.^' 

It  is  a fundamental  precept  of  Judaism  that  senseless 
destruction  is  not  permissible.  This  applies  among  other 
things  to  wells  and  f oodstuf f s . 28  These  questions  are  of 
the  greatest  interest  today.  For  Jewish  tradition,  they 
are  just  as  important  as  basic  medical  questions.  The 
health  of  nature  ought  to  be  treated  with  no  less  care 
than  human  hygiene,  which  from  biblical  times  has  checked 
the  spread  of  diseases.  Physicians  and  natural  scientists 
have  always  been  highly  regarded  in  Judaism,  for  their 
professions  involve  the  fulfilment  of  religious  precepts. 
Consequently,  Jewish  theologians  have  concerned  themselves 
with  every  new  aspect  of  behaviour  towards  the  creature 
man  and  to  creation  generally.  The  questions  of  conserv- 
ation of  energy  and  of  possible  radio-active  pollution  fall 
within  this  area  of  inquiry. ^9 

Ethical  aspects 

Judaism  does  not  draw  any  distinction  between  the 
specific  ritual  and  social,  and  the  general  ethical  precepts 
of  biblical  and  rabbinic  tradition.  It  stresses  thpt  ethics 
derive  from  God  and  are  therefore  obligatory  for  the 
believer.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  ’’piety"  without  chari- 
table behaviour  towards  fellow  man.  This  is  emphasized  by 
key  statements  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  were  deepened 
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still  further  by  the  Talmudic  teachers  who  said  "Moses 
received  from  God  613  commandments;  David  summed  them  up 
(in  Psalm  15)  in  eleven;  Isaiah  in  six  (isa. 33:15); 

Micah  emphasized  three  (6:8);  then  Isaiah  two  (56:1)  and 
Habbakuk  one  (2:4)."  The  emphasis  here  is  on  "walking  in 
God's  ways".  From  the  verb  "walk",  (Hebrew:  halach)  the 
word  Ha lac ha  is  derived,  which  denotes  the  religious  law. 
While  the  ritual  precepts  are  called  "commandments  of  the 
relation  between  man  and  God",  all  others  are  called 
"between  man  and  his  fellow".  Anyone  who  hurts  or  slanders 
the  latter  is  called  "murderer"  (Babylonian  Talmud, 

Tractate  Baba  Metzia,  "Middle  Gate",  58b;  cf.  Matt. 5:22). 
"When  man  is  brought  up  for  judgment  in  the  world-to-come, 
he  is  first  asked:  "Did  you  deal  honestly  in  your  business 

transactions?"  (Tractate  Shabbath  31a).  The  founder  of 
Marburg  Neo-Kant ionism,  Hermann  Cohen  (1842-1918), 
emphasized  the  universal  character  of  these  precepts.  "The 
new  and  special  feature  of  the  one  God,  as  the  God  of 
morality,  is  that  He  does  not  care  only  for  the  individual 
and  the  individual  people,  but  that  He  calls  all  peoples 
to  himself...  The  one  God  consequently  implies  from  the 
start  a mankind  united  in  the  ideal  of  morality. "30  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  theory  of  ethics  or  of  human 
brotherhood  which  can  be  logically  derived;  its  basis  is 
rather  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

As  a minority  in  the  midst  of  the  most  diverse 
societies  and  peoples,  Jews  have  always  felt  that  their 
faith  imposes  a duty  on  them  to  bring  biblical-rabbinic 
ethics  to  the  world  around  them  as  far  as  possible.  The 
fundamental  concept  of  this  relation  means  that  the  whole 
of  mankind  is  involved  in  the  offer  of  the  covenant  with 
God.  For  Jews,  there  are  specifically  Jewish  commandments, 
not  all  of  which  are  obligatory  for  other  communities. 
Nevertheless,  all  "sons  of  Noah"  - all  human  beings 
existing  since  the  Flood  - are  obliged  to  follow  the  so- 
called  "seven  Noachide  Laws".  These  comprise  the  basic 
ethical  duties  towards  man  and  animals,  the  obligation  of 
a legal  order  in  society  and  the  prohibition  of  blasphemy 
and  idolatry.  Modern  Jewish  thinkers  (Mendelssohn,  H. 
Cohen)  see  here  the  common  basis  of  human  ethics. 31  Jews 
have  to  take  part  in  ensuring  that  idolatry  is  abandoned. 
This  does  not  mean  that  those  concerned  must  at  the  same 
time  adopt  the  monotheistic  faith.  In  the  days  of  pagan 
antiquity,  it  meant:  "Belief  in  the  Jewish  God  is  not 
demanded.  Even  from  a slave  this  may  not  be  exacted. 

Anyone  with  children  who  embraces  Judaism,  may  not  accom- 
plish conversion  for  his  children  who  are  minors;  until 
they  themselves  are  in  a position  to  decide  for  themselves, 
they  remain  Noachides . " 32 

Christianity  and  Islam  are  approved  as  ways  of 
salvation,  provided  the  fundamental  commandments  are 
observed.  The  same  criterion  is  applied  as  to  Jews: 
conduct,  not  lip-service  is  decisive.  "You  will  know  them 
by  their  fruits"  (Matt. 7:16).  In  the  Middle  Ages,  rabbis 
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noted  that  while  the  trinitarian  faith  is  forbidden  to  Jews, 
it  is  nevertheless  permitted  to  Christians,  "because  they 
mean  the  creator". 

(a)  Love  of  man 

This  begins  in  one’s  own  family  and  group,  extends  to 
immediate  society  and  then  embraces  wider  groups.  The 
guidelines  here  are  the  biblical  precepts  of  loving  care, 
the  day  of  rest,  material  provision.  Mention  is  made  in 
this  connection  of  "the  poor,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the 
(landless)  Levite,  the  stranger"  in  innumerable  passages 
in  the  Pentateuch,  the  Prophets  and  the  Wisdom  literature 
of  the  Bible.  The  command  to  love  one's  fellows  included 
relatives  (often  difficult  to  lovel)  as  well  as  foreigners 
"for  you  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt"  (Lev. 19  J 
9-18,  33-37).  That  God  "loves  the  stranger"  is  especially 
emphasized  and  consequently  made  a fundamental  law  (Deut. 
10:17-19).  The  basic  ethical  duties  are  not  alms,  but 
fundamental  rights  of  the  socially  weak. 

(b)  Masters  and  servants 


These  latter  rights  are  also  safeguarded  by  the 
precepts  regarding  men-servants  and  maid-servants  in  a 
world  which  took  slavery  for  granted  as  part  of  its  social 
structure.  The  Hebrew  Bible  recognizes  temporary  slavery, 
and  also  as  restitution  for  fraud,  theft,  etc.  Biblical 
law  does  not  envisage  imprisonment.  If  the  thief  could 
not  pay  the  fine  imposed  by  the  court,  he  had  to  sell 
himself  into  slavery  for  a time,  the  sum  thus  raised 
serving  for  restitution.  But  this  gave  the  master  no 
right  to  treat  him  brutally.  Men  and  women  servants  had 
to  be  given  free  time  (sabbaths  and  festivals).  In  the 
case  of  physical  injuries  with  permanent  effects,  extend- 
ing from  disablement  to  a small  scar,  the  person  concerned 
was  to  be  freed  - the  legal  basis  for  this  was  the  "eye 
for  an  eye"  precept  ( Ex . 21 : 24-27 ) • 33  Men  and  women 
servants  were  entitled  to  accommodation  and  food  of  the 
same  quality  as  the  masters  of  the  household.  The  Talmud 
observes  that  "whoever  buys  a Hebrew  slave,  is  like  buying 
a master  for  himself"  (Kiddushin  20a).  The  relationship 
with  non-Jewish  employees  was  always  considered  to  be 
proverbially  good.  As  a result,  such  positions  were  much 
desired.  (in  the  National  Socialist  period,  special  laws 
were  enacted  in  Germany  in  order  forcibly  to  put  an  end 
to  such  labour  relations.)  The  sensitive  attitude  in 
Judaism  is  connected  with  the  constant  reminder  "that  you 
were  a slave  in  Egypt"  (e.g.  Deut. 16:12).  Consequently, 
even  in  biblical  times,  runaway  slaves  were  not  to  be 
handed  back,  but  lived  on  the  same  footing  as  Jews  (Deut. 
23sl6).  Non-Jewish  slaves  were  often  liberated.  Since 
mediaeval  times,  there  has  been  no  slavery,  however  humane, 
in  Judaism.  Jews  for  their  part  have  often  been  enslaved. 
It  is  a religious  duty  to  ransom  them. 
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Biblical  accounts  of  peoples  from  whom  it  was  permis- 
sible to  obtain  slaves  are  considered  as  relative  to  the 
circumstances  of  a bygone  age.  The  statement  that  Canaan, 
the  son  of  Ham,  is  to  be  a slave  (Gen. 9 • 25-26 ) cannot  by 
the  rules  of  Jewish  exegesis  be  construed,  as  it  was  by 
many  Christians  in  colonial  times,  as  meaning  that  the 
black  peoples  were  fair  game  for  slave  trade.  That  state- 
ment concerned  a single,  particular  human  being  of  ancient 
history.  On  the  contrary,  the  Bible  speaks  of  the  God- 
given  freedom  of  black  peoples,  whose  exodus  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  and  so  is  the  exodus  of 
oppressed  whites  (Amos  9*7)»  As  long  ago  as  the  12th 
century,  the  biblical  exegete  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra  wrote:  "Some 
say  that  the  Kushites  (i.e.  the  blacks)  are  slaves,  because 
Noah  cursed  Ham,  but  they  forget  that  the  first  king  after 
the  Flood  was  the  Kushite,  Nimrod." 

(c)  Social  ethics 

Joint  action  against  social  wrongs  is  an  important 
obligation  in  Judaism.  Since  early  times,  there  has  been 
a tradition  of  establishing  social  institutions  for  all 
fellow-citizens  without  distinction  of  origin  or  religion. 
It  is  no  different  today.  An  important  motive  for  this  is 
to  diminish  fear  and  mistrust  between  those  of  different 
faiths,  or,  to  express  it  the  other  way  round,  "for  the 
sake  of  the  ways  of  peace".  Already  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
both  were  basic  principles  of  rabbinic  Judaism  for  the 
conduct  of  communal  life. 

The  emphasis  on  social  ethics  in  Christianity  at  the 
present  time,  opens  up  a possibility  of  new  fellowship, 
which  had  tended  to  be  obscured  by  an  over-emphasis  on 
Christian  dogmatic  teaching.  In  some  countries,  this 
fellowship  is  already  stressed;  in  others,  Christian 
thinkers  on  social  ethics  still  do  not  realize  that  in 
fact  they  are  now  coming  to  acknowledge  their  Jewish 
root  s . 


Since  early  times,  public  institutions  of  the  kind 
referred  to  have  included  taxes  (even  from  guests!)  for 
public  kitchens,  relief  funds,  clothes  for  the  poor, 
burial  funds. 34  Jews  were  obliged  to  organize  these  taxes 
also  for  charitable  duties  towards  non- Jews,  not  by  order 
of  the  state,  but  on  the  basis  of  Jewish  law.  We  have 
already  noted  that  education  is  a religious  duty.  School 
statutes  from  the  Middle  Ages  speak  of  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  c ongregat ions . A teacher  was 
appointed  for  every  25  pupils.  Teaching  was  given  to  boys 
in  Hebrew,  to  girls  in  the  vernacular.  Non- Jewish  servants, 
also,  learnt  the  rules  of  Jewish  life.  It  was  a matter  of 
honour  to  provide  educational  materials. 35  Interest  in 
educational  questions  and  their  social  aspects  was  a 
decisive  feature  of  Judaism,  and  accentuated  the  direction 
towards  the  future. 
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Present  and  future 

The  common  origin  of  man  opens  out  the  religious 
perspective  of  training  of  man's  common  future.  The 
messianic  idea  of  Judaism  stresses  the  possibility  of 
achieving  harmonious  life  on  earth  for  the  human  family 
of  many  peoples.  But  their  dist inguishing  features  are 
not  to  be  suppressed.  The  prophetic  vision  of  the  wolf  and 
the  lamb,  child  and  poisonous  snake  living  together  ( Isa. 11: 
1-9)  was  understood  as  the  joint  action  of  human  beings  no 
longer  aggressive  in  their  differences. 

(a)  Warfare 

As  yet,  men  are  not  living  in  the  messianic  age;  the 
ideals  have  not  yet  been  achieved.  But  the  biblical  hope 
teaches  us  not  to  abandon  them.  In  the  biblical  view, 
conflicts  must  not  lead  to  brutalization.  A scorched 
policy  is  forbidden  ( Deut . 20 s 19 ) . In  a siege,  the  enemy's 
water  supplies  and  escape  routes  must  not  be  destroyed 
(Maimonides,  Code , 'Warfare',  chapter  6,3) • Women  taken 
prisoner  in  war  may  not  be  enslaved,  but  after  the  period 
of  mourning  for  relatives,  should  either  be  married  or  set 
free  (Deut . 21 : 10-14 ) . The  enemies  in  biblical  times  were 
followers  of  heathen  cults  who,  among  other  things,  demanded 
child  sacrifices  ( Deut . 12 : 20 ) . But  even  thousands  of  years 
ago,  the  prophet  Hosea  blamed  his  own  ruler  for  being  cruel 
to  the  defeated  pagans  (Hosea  1:4). 

To  preserve  one's  life  is  a fundamental  duty.  That 
Jews  should  be  martyrs  was  sometimes  demanded  of  them  by 
non-Jews.  Since  the  church  father  Melito  of  Sardis  (2nd 
century),  the  Christian  world  has  on  innumerable  occasions 
taken  revenge  on  them  for  the  so-called  "deicide" . The 
fact  that,  in  our  days,  every  second  European  Jew  was 
systematically  "destroyed  as  vermin"  makes  it  a joint  duty 
for  Christians  and  Jews  to  recognize  from  the  start  any 
such  attempts  at  genocide  and  to  neutralize  them.  That 
applies  above  all  to  the  right  of  the  state  of  Israel  to 
exist.  It  guarantees  the  freedom  and  the  human  dignity 
of  the  survivors  of  Auschwitz.  Sixty  per  cent  of  Israelis 
come  from  Muslim  countries  in  which  they  were  citizens 
without  rights  of  citizenship  and  which  they  had  to  leave 
penniless.  They,  too,  are  liberated  people  of  the  Third 
World,  former  victims  of  a theocratic  class  system  in 
which  Jews  no  more  enjoyed  equality  of  rights  than  they 
did  in  the  National  Socialist  state  or  in  the  Europe  of 
our  grandfathers . 

The  least  that  Christians  can  do  today  after  the  long 
history  of  persecutions  of  Jews  prompted  by  Christian 
motives, 3°  is  to  support  the  endeavours  for  peace  between 
Arab  States  and  Israel.  Since  1977 » these  have  entered  a 
new  phase,  after  Israel  had  struggled  in  vain  and  had 
largely  been  disregarded  by  the  world  press,  and  since  its 
foundation  as  a state  to  gain  recognition  for  its  intention 
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to  live  peaceably  as  an  accepted  neighbour  ("neighbour"  in 
the  Christian  sense).  It  was  not  very  helpful  in  this 
connection  when  philosophers  involved  in  peace  studies, 
for  example  C.F.  von  Weizsacker,  frequently  emphasized 
that  Moses  led  the  people  into  a country  that  did  not 
belong  to  them  and  in  which,  after  all,  Abraham  had  only 
been  a guest. 37  It  should  rather  be  emphasized  that  it 
is  not  only  the  100  million  or  more  Arabs  who  have  the 
right  to  live  securely  in  their  extensive  oil-rich  states, 
but  also  the  small  nations  of  the  Near  East  such  as 
Lebanese  Christians,  Iraqi  Kurds  and  Israeli  Jews.  A 
biblical  basis  for  this  is  the  hope  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
for  the  messianic  future  under  the  word  and  will  of  the 
one  Father,  and  for  the  time  when  the  peoples  and  states 
of  Egypt,  Assyria  and  Israel  will  go  their  way  together 

(Isa. 19:24-25) . 

(b)  Abraham  and  Ruth 

Jews  and  Muslims  emphasize  their  common  origins  as 
sons  of  Abraham. 38  Ishmael,  the  ancestor  of  the  Arabs, 
means  "God  will  hear".  The  Bible  speaks  of  conflicts 
realistically,  and  teaches  us  in  this  way  that  peace  is 
only  to  be  had  if  problems  are  not  glossed  over.  The 
promise  of  becoming  a great  nation  was  addressed  to  Ishmael 
(Gen. 17:20),  as  well  as  to  Israel.  The  biblical  authors 
purposely  placed  the  twelve  princes  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia 
in  parallel  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  ( Gen . 25 : 12-16 ) . 

Christianity  likewise  places  itself  in  the  line  of  the 
sons  of  Abraham  ( Rom . 3 : 29-4 : 1 ff.).  The  descent  of  Jesus 
from  Ruth  is  also  part  of  its  tradition  (Matt. 1:5) • Ruth 
is  the  sign  of  the  hope  of  overcoming  enmity.  The  biblical 
book  of  Ruth  bears  witness  to  a bridge  over  a previous 
distance  in  regard  to  Moab  (Deut.23:4).  The  Moabitess 
became  the  ancestress  of  king  David,  on  whom  a large  part 
of  the  Bible  focuses,  and  who  for  Jews  and  Christians  is 
a symbol  of  the  messianic  future  of  untroubled  peace. 

(c)  Freedom  - how? 

Biblical  experience  speaks  of  the  meaning  of  freedom. 
Oppression  is  ended  by  exodus,  exodus  culminates  in  the 
formation  of  a people  as  the  people  of  the  covenant.  Just 
as  the  whole  of  mankind  (and  therefore  its  individual 
members)  is  understood  to  be  God's  partner  in  a covenant, 
so  too  is  the  community.  For  Judaism,  freedom  means  the 
giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai.  Rabbinic  interpretation  says 
that  the  commandments  "graven"  (Hebrew:  charuth)  on  the 
tablets  guarantee  "freedom"  ( cheruth) ( Ex .32:16) . They 
include  legal  ordinances  without  distinction  of  rank, 
class  or  person.  Judges  are  not  to  be  influenced  by 
considerations  of  poverty  or  wealth  (Lev. 19: 15) > and  the 
same  law  applies  to  citizens  and  strangers  (Num . 15 : 14-16 , 
35:9-16;  Deut .24: 17-18) . 
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These  fundamental  demands  are  also  of  concern  to  any 
present  day  liberation  movement.  Those  set  free  must  not 
pursue  a new,  "black"  or  resources  colonialism,  because 
this  would  mean  for  them  too  a new  form  of  enslavement  by 
ideology  and  a denial  of  the  unity  of  creation.  They  are 
called  upon,  rather,  to  develop  a theology  of  power  in 
place  of  their  previous  theology  of  powerlessness,  of  the 
moral  superiority  of  the  underdog  - with  independent 
judges  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people  with 
democracy  as  the  guideline  of  those  who  govern,  and  freedom 
of  speech  for  those  who  criticise.  The  biblical  prototype 
is  the  prophet  Nathan,  who  took  king  David  to  task.  This 
was  not  "repressed"  or  censored,  but  is  offered  in  Holy 
Scripture  as  a guideline  for  mankind.  That  is  why 
tyrannies  of  every  kind  have  looked  on  the  Jewish  Bible  as 
a "danger",  as  a "ferment  of  decay".  On  the  other  hand, 
the  American  fighters  for  independence  chose  a saying  from 
the  Hebrew  Bible  for  the  Liberty  Bell  in  Philadelphia 
(Lev. 25:10) • It  is  the  reason  why  every  society  must  put 
up  with  the  criticism  of  its  ethical  thinkers.  The  latter 
have  the  basic  duty  not  to  moralize  in  a vacuum;  their 
starting  point  must  be  the  concrete  questions  of  society. 
Two  signs  of  readiness  to  do  this  are  the  activity  of 
critical  journalists  in  all  the  media,  and  the  right  to 
form  parties  which  do  not  share  the  ideology  of  the  govern- 
ment. Another  is  equal  chances  of  survival  for  ethnic  and 
religious  minorities  through  the  provision  of  health 
services,  housing  and  education  from  kingergarten  to 
vocational  training,  as  well  as  by  thorough  consideration 
as  to  the  roles  of  men  and  women  in  the  family,  at  work  and 
in  society.  The  freedom  of  sexual  minorities  has  also  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  this  context. 

(d)  The  messianic  age 


It  does  not  take  men  by  surprise,  but  is  ushered  in 
by  a renewal  of  human  relationships  and  modes  of  behaviour, 
in  the  sense  referred  to  above  as  the  will  of  the  one 
creator  for  his  creation.  Without  man's  partnership  as 
understood  in  the  covenant  concept,  no  such  renewal  can 
take  place.  It  involves  the  disavowal  of  claims  to 
superiority  on  the  part  of  religions,  and  also  by  secular- 
ized forms  of  humanism.  Totalitarian  control  stands  in 
contradiction  to  any  humanism,  whether  it  is  expressed  in 
religious  terms  or  uses  another  language . 

The  "particular"  existence  of  communities  derives 
its  meaning  from  the  "universal"  vocation.  Some  thinkers 
speak  of  a process  of  spiritual  evolution.  This  may  be 
expressed  in  predominantly  rational  terms  or  in  mainly 
mystical  and  theosophical  terms. ^0 

Here  the  theology  of  liberation  plays  a central  role, 
in  the  Bible,  the  Talmud  and  later  rabbinic  Judaism.  A 
central  statement  says:  "The  only  difference  between  the 
present  and  the  messianic  age  is  the  oppression  by  the 
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empires"  (the  Talmudic  sage  Samuel,  3rd  century,  Iraq). 
Maimonides  referred  to  this  when  he  appended  to  his  Code 
a model  of  the  future  history  of  mankind.  His  description 
of  a monarchy  is  historically  conditioned.  The  essential 
point  is  that  the  strong  individuals  and  peoples  are 
endured,  but  that  the  weak,  too,  continue  to  exist  with 
their  own  individuality.  Earthly  goods  will  be  sufficient 
for  all.  Mankind  freed  from  fear  will  put  into  practice 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  God  as  promoter  and  guarantor 
of  ethics  and  insight.  ^ In  the  words  of  the  Renaissance 
thinker  Rabbi  Leon  da  Modena,  it  is  a matter  both  of 
physical  health  and  of  health  of  soul,  for  as  long  as 
poverty  oppresses  men,  they  cannot  devote  themselves  to 
those  things  which  in  the  Jewish  view  belong  to  the  life 
of  the  soul  close  to  God  here  and  now.^^ 

Messianism,  therefore,  constitutes  a task  for  those 
communities  which  are  based  on  the  faith  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  It  concerns  themselves  and  at  the  same  time  means 
bringing  mankind  to  self-discovery  and  realization.  That 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  prophet  in  the  words  which  stand 
at  the  very  centre  of  the  Jewish  liturgy:  "And  the  Lord 
will  become  king  over  all  the  earth:  on  that  day  the  Lord 
will  be  one,  and  his  name  one"  (Zech.l4:9).  The  same 
hope  is  expressed  in  the  New  Testament : "When  all  things 

are  subjected  to  him,  then  the  Son  himself  will  also  be 
subjected  to  him  who  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God 
may  be  all  to  all"  (i  Cor. 15:28).  To  interpret  this  in 
relation  to  a common  responsibility  for  the  world  is 
perhaps  a step  in  the  joint  service,  "with  one  shoulder" 
(Zeph.3:9)»  which  is  entrusted  to  us. 

***** 


XI.  Humankind  in  Quest  for  Community: 
Reflections  and  Suggestions 
from  the  Point  of  View  of  Islam 

Harun  Nasution 


Islam,  to  its  adherents,  is  a religion  of  t avhid , 
that  is,  the  unity  of  God  in  the  sense  of  an  uncompromising 
monotheism.  Islam  does  not  tolerate  the  association  of 
partners  to  God.  The  affirmation  that  "there  is  no  God 
but  Allah"  is  the  first  basic  article  of  faith  in  Islam, 
the  second  being  the  affirmation  that  "Muhammad  is  the 
apostle  of  Allah". 

Allah  in  the  Quran,  the  Holy  Book  of  Islam,  is 
described  as  the  creator  of  everything1  and  the  Lord  of 
the  universe.^  Hence  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  mankind 
and  the  unity  of  creation  is  not  foreign  to  Islam.  It 
constitutes  indeed,  one  of  its  basic  teachings.  In  the 
understanding  of  Islam  man  has  not  only  the  same  creator, 
but  man  is  created  from  a single  being.  The  Quran  explains 

"And  He  it  is  who  has  brought  you  into  being  from  a 
single  soul,  then  there  is  for  you  a resting  place  and 
a repository. "3 

The  Quran  further  expounds : 

"0  people  keep  your  duty  to  your  Lord,  who  created  you 
from  a single  being  and  created  its  mate  of  the  same 
kind  and  spread  from  these  two  many  men  and  women.  And 
keep  your  duty  to  God,  by  whom  you  demand  one  of 
another  your  rights  and  to  the  ties  of  relationship. 
Surely  God  is  ever  a watcher  over  you. 

The  word  "people"  in  this  verse,  as  explained  in  Taf s ir 
al-Manar . a commentary  of  the  Quran,  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  men  in  general  and  not  in  the  sense  of  a certain  group 
of  people.  All  men  are  thus  related  to  each  other,  having 
the  same  lineage  and  descending  from  the  same  origin. 5 

The  Quran  again  says: 

"0  people,  surely  we  have  created  you  from  a male  and 
a female,  and  made  you  nations  and  tribes  that  you  may 
know  each  other.  Surely  the  noblest  of  you  with  God 
is  the  most  dutiful  of  you.  Surely  God  is  knowing, 
aware . 
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Maulana  Muhammad  Ali  gives  the  same  opinion  as  that  of 
Tafsir  al-Manar  when  he  explains  that  this  verse  is 
addressed  not  to  Muslims  only,  but  to  people  in  general. 
They  are  members  of  one  family  and  their  divisions  into 
nations,  tribes  and  families  should  not  lead  to  estrange- 
ment from,  but  to  a better  knowledge  of,  each  other. 7 

Human  beings,  being  created  from  a single  soul,  form 
a single  community,  a single  nation.  That  this  is  so  is 
expressly  stated  in  the  Quran. 

"Surely  this  your  community  is  a single  community  and 
I am  your  Lord,  so  serve  Me. "8 

"And  all  people  are  but  a single  nation,  then  they 
disagree . " 9 

In  its  commentary  on  the  last  verse,  Tafsir  al-Manar 
explains  that  mankind  was  a single  nation  living  like  one 
family,  then  increased  in  number  and  divided  into  tribes 
and  nations.  They  came  into  conflict  because  of  conflict- 
ing needs  and  interests.10 

The  Quran  further  emphasises: 

"Mankind  is  a single  nation.  So  Allah  raised  prophets 
as  bearers  of  good  news  and  as  warners,  and  He  revealed 
with  them  the  Book  with  truth,  that,  it  might  judge 
between  people  concerning  that  in  which  they  differed." 

In  expounding  the  meaning  of  a single  nation.  Tafsir  al- 
Manar  says  that  God  created  men  tied  together  in  their 
means  of  subsistence  in  such  a way  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  them  to  live  except  in  a community  and  in  mutual 
assistance.  But  differences  of  opinion  and  competition  in 
obtaining  means  of  subsistence  caused  them  to  disagree. 

God  then  sent  prophets  to  show  them  the  right  way. 12 

The  oneness  of  humanity,  comments  Muhammad  Ali,  is  a 
truth  on  which  the  Quran  lays  the  greatest  stress:  as  all 
people  are  a single  nation,  God,  too,  has  been  revealing 
himself  to  all.1? 

Brotherhood  and  tolerance 


Since  man  is  created  from  a single  soul,  having  the 
same  origin,  all  men  in  spite  of  their  differences  in 
race,  colour,  language,  country  and  religion,  are  brothers 
forming  one  single  community.  As  brothers  they  should 
have  a brotherly  and  tolerant  attitude  towards  each  other. 
Indeed,  Islam  preaches  such  an  attitude,  even  in  the 
sphere  most  sensitive  to  human  life,  namely,  religion. 
Religious  tolerance  and  religious  freedom  are  two  basic 
teachings  in  Islam.  The  Quran  states: 


11 


"There  is  no  compulsion  in  religion,  the  right  way  is 
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clearly  distinct  from  error." 

It  is  incompatible  with  the  teaching  of  Islam  to  compel  man 
to  change  his  religion.  Every  man  is  free  to  have  and  to 
embrace  his  own  faith. 

"For  you  your  religion,  for  me  my  religion. 

Coercive  imposition  of  faith  on  others  is  not  permitted. 
Guidance  in  matters  of  faith  is  in  the  hand  of  God  only. 

To  guide  man  to  have  faith  is  beyond  the  power  of  man.  In 
an  address  to  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  the  Quran  says: 

"Surely  thou  canst  guide  whom  thou  lovest,  but  God  guides 
whom  He  pleases;  and  He  knows  best  those  who  walk 
aright . " 1 6 

The  compulsory  conversion  of  man  into  Islam  is,  accordingly, 
not  included  in  the  mission  of  the  Prophet.  His  duty  was 
to  convey  the  new  religion  to  the  world.  On  this  the  Quran 
states : 


"But  if  they  turn  away,  we  have  not  sent  thee  as  a 
watcher  over  them.  Thy  duty  is  only  to  deliver  the 
message . nl7 

As  such,  the  religious  duty  of  Muslims  is  not  to  convert 
others,  but  only  to  convey  Islam  to  them.  A Muslim  is  not 
permitted  to  use  compulsory  methods,  overt  or  covert,  in 
preaching  Islam. 

In  conformity  with  the  teachings  of  the  oneness  of 
humanity,  the  brotherhood  of  men,  religious  freedom  and 
toleration  towards  other  faiths,  Islam  accepted  the 
existence  of  other  communities,  with  whom  Muslims  are  to 
have  good  and  friendly  relations.  Among  the  various 
communities,  the  People  of  the  Book,  that  is,  Jews  and 
Christians,  are  the  closest  to  Muslims.  According  to  the 
teaching  of  Islam,  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam  belong 
to  the  same  root.  The  three  religions  have  the  same  origin 
and  have  the  same  basic  teaching,  namely,  belief  in  the  one 
and  only  God  and  man's  submission  to  his  will. 

Speaking  of  the  Prophet , the  Quran  explains : 

"He  has  made  plain  to  you  the  religion  which  He  enjoined 
upon  Noah,  and  which  we  have  revealed  to  thee,  and  which 
we  enjoined  on  Abraham  and  Moses  and  Jesus  - to  estab- 
lish religion  and  not  to  be  divided  therein. "18 

Again  it  commands: 

"Say  0 Muhammad,  we  believe  in  God  and  in  that  which  has 
been  revealed  to  us,  and  in  that  which  was  revealed  to 
Abraham,  and  Ishmael,  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  and  the  tribes, 
and  in  that  which  was  given  to  Moses  and  Jesus  and  in 
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that  which  is  given  to  the  prophets  from  their  Lord; 
we  do  not  make  any  distinction  between  any  of  them 
and  to  him  do  we  submit. "19 

So  close  is  the  relation  between  Muslims  and  the  People  of 
the  Book  that  intermarriage  between  them  is  made  lawful, 
as  is  explained  in  the  following  verse: 

"This  day  all  good  things  are  made  lawful  for  you.  And 
the  food  of  those  who  have  been  given  the  Book  is 
lawful  for  you  and  your  food  is  lawful  for  them.  And 
so  are  the  chaste  from  the  believing  women  and  the 
chaste  from  among  those  who  have  been  given  the  Book 
before  you,  when  you  give  them  their  dowries  taking 
them  in  marriage,  not  fornicating  nor  taking  them  for 
paramours  in  secret."20 

With  regard  to  other  religious  communities,  it  is  the 
understanding  of  Islam  that  they  have  been  probably 
founded  by  divinely  inspired  leaders,  for  not  all  prophets 
have  been  made  known.  The  Quran  reveals: 

"And  certainly,  we  sent  messengers  before  thee,  of  them 
are  those  we  have  mentioned  to  thee  and  of  them  are 
those  we  have  not  mentioned  to  thee. "21 

"And  certainly,  we  raised  in  every  nation  a messenger 
saying:  Serve  God  and  shun  the  devil. "22 

"Surely  we  have  sent  thee  with  the  truth  as  a bearer  of 
good  news  and  a warner.  And  there  is  not  a people  but 
a warner  has  gone  among  them. "23 

Based  on  Quranic  verses  such  as  these,  Muslims  can 
accept  Rama,  Confucius  and  the  like  as  prophets  sent  by 
God  with  moral  teachings  to  their  respective  peoples.  In 
its  commentary  on  the  meaning  of  "those  who  have  been 
given  the  Book"  as  stated  in  Ch.5>  v.5>  Tafsir  al-Manar 
has  the  tendency  to  include  the  Sabians,  the  Zor oast er ians 
the  Buddhists,  the  Brahmans  and  the  Confucians,  into  the 
category  of  the  People  of  the  Book.  In  the  opinion  of 
Tafsir  al-Manar,  all  of  them  have  their  own  sacred  book, 
and  are  thus  entitled  to  be  called  People  of  the  Book.24 
As  is  the  case  with  Christians  and  Jews,  Muslims  may  have 
the  closest  relation  with  them,  that  is,  marriage  relation 
ship.  They  are  not  to  be  considered  as  enemies  or  rivals 
to  be  opposed,  but  as  friends  to  work  with  for  the  well- 
being of  humanity. 

Community  in  early  Muslim  history 

What  have  been  given  above  are  Islamic  tenets  as  they 
are  prescribed  in  the  Quran.  If  we  go  back  to  the  past, 
history  would  tell  us  that  the  early  Muslims  obediently 
observed  these  teachings. 
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As  to  the  idea  of  a single  community,  Prophet  Muhammad 
gave  the  example  of  its  realization  when  he  organized  the 
Arabs  and  the  Jews  of  Medina  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Hijra  (622  AD)  into  one  ummah  (community).  The  document 
which  contains  the  articles  of  the  agreement  between 
Muslims,  Jews  and  the  Arab  tribes  is  known  as  the  Constit- 
ution of  Medina.  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  constit- 
ution that  "they  are  a single  community”  (ummah  wahidah) 
and  that  ’’the  Jews  of  the  Bani  'Auf  are  one  community  with 
the  believers,  the  Jews  having  their  religion  and  the 
Muslims  having  theirs” In  the  opinion  of  W.  Montgomery 
Watt,  the  people  of  Medina,  by  that  constitution,  ’’were  now 
regarded  as  constituting  a political  unit  of  a new  type,  an 
ummah  or  c ommunity” . ^6 

This  idea  of  a single  community  is  maintained  after 
Islam  was  spread  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Persia  etc.  In  describing  the  Umayyad 
state  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  century  AD,  Philip  K Hitti, 
writes  that  the  population  was  divided  into  four  social 
groups,  the  Arab  Muslims,  the  Neo-Muslims,  the  non-Muslims, 
mainly  Christians,  Jews  and  Sabians  ’’who  enjoyed,  against 
the  payment  of  land  and  capitation  taxes,  a wide  measure 
of  toleration",  and  the  slaves  "whose  condition  Islam 
appreciably  ameliorated" . 27 

The  composition  of  the  Abbasid  society  remained  on  the 
whole  the  same. 28  The  Christians,  the  Jews  and  other  non- 
Muslims  continued  to  receive  a tolerant  attitude  from  the 
Abbasid  rulers.  It  even  happened  that  religious  debates 
were  staged  in  the  presence  of  the  Abbasids.  Timothy,  the 
patriarch  of  the  Nestorians,  delivered  an  apology  for 
Christianity  before  the  Abbasid  caliph  Al-Mahdi  (775  - 
785  AD). 29  The  patriarch  himself  received  his  investiture 
from  the  caliph  who  recognized  him  as  the  official  head  of 
all  the  Christians  in  the  Abbasid  kingdom. 3°  The  Jews 
received  the  same  treatment . Their  head  was  accepted  as 
a descendant  of  David  and  was  held  in  high  esteem.^ 

It  is  not  seldom  that  Christians,  Jews  and  other  non- 
Muslims  held  high  posts  at  the  court  of  the  Muslim 
caliphs.  Mu'awiyah  (66l  - 680  AD)  the  first  Umayyad 
caliph  had  a Jacobite  Christian  wife,  a Christian  personal 
physician,  a Christian  court  poet  and  a Christian  financ- 
ial controller . 32  The  father  of  St  John  of  Damascus  was 
counsellor  to  the  Caliph  Abd  al-Malik  (685  - 705  AD) . 

The  Caliph  al-Mu'tasim  (833  - 842  AD)  had  two  Christian 
brothers  at  his  service,  one  as  his  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  other  as  his  Director  of  Public  Treasury. 33  Al- 
Muttaqi  (940  - 944  AD)  had  a Christian  vizir  while  Al- 
Mu’tadid  (892  - 902  AD)  had  a Christian  as  his  Director 
of  the  War  Office.  As  observed  by  Hitti,  official  Islam 
and  official  Christianity  had  in  that  period  cordial 
relations. 34  Like  the  Christians,  the  Jews  also  assumed 
responsible  state  positions  and  had  also  the  same  cordial 
relations  with  the  Muslims. 35 
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During  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century  AD,  there  was 
a movement  in  Baghdad  which  aimed  at  translating  Greek 
scientific  works  into  Arabic.  In  this  movement,  Christian 
and  Jewish  translators  played  an  important  role.  The  chief 
of  the  translators  was  a Christian,  Hunayn  Ibn  Ishaq.  The 
caliphs  employed  not  only  Christian  and  Jewish,  but  also 
other  non-Muslim  translators,  for  example,  the  famous  Thabit 
Ibn  Qurra,  who  came  from  Harran,  a town  known  for  its 
paganism. 36  Soon  a new  Islamic  civilization  arose  and  in 
this  new  civilization  "the  old  social  division  between  Arab 
and  non-Arab  were  obliterated  and  even  those  which  separat- 
ed Muslims  from  non-Muslims  were  softened.  Jewish  and 
Christian  scholars  participated  in  all  intellectual  activit- 
ies in  an  equality  with  Muslim  scholars". 37 

No  forced  conversions  at  first 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  non-Muslims  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  were  not  forced  to  change  their  religion 
into  Islam.  In  compliance  with  the  Quranic  teachings  as 
stated  above,  the  Muslims  when  they  came  into  those 
countries  only  conveyed  to  the  inhabitants  the  new  faith 
and  they  were  free  to  accept  or  to  refuse  it.  There  was 
no  compulsion  in  religion  as  witnessed  by  the  treaty  of 
Jerusalem : 

"In  the  name  of  God,  the  compassionate,  the  merciful  I 
This  is  the  covenant  of  peace  which  Umar,  the  servant 
of  God  and  commander  of  the  faithful,  has  made  with  the 
people  of  Jerusalem. 

"This  peace  which  is  vouchsafed  to  them  guarantees  them 
security  for  their  lives,  property,  churches  and  the  cru- 
cifixes belonging  to  those  who  display  and  honour  them. 
Their  churches  shall  not  be  used  as  dwelling  houses, 
nor  shall  their  walls  be  laid  low  nor  shall  they  be 
damaged  in  any  way:  likewise  the  houses  attached  to  the 
churches,  the  crucifixes  and  any  other  belonging  what- 
soever. There  should  be  no  compulsion  in  matters  of 
faith,  nor  shall  they  be  in  any  way  molested. "38 

Such  are  the  terms  of  capitulation  which  were  also 
adopted  in  capitulations  with  other  cities  and  regions  that 
came  under  the  power  of  Islam.  Hence,  the  Muslim  advance 
in  the  neighbouring  countries  did  not  meet  any  significant 
opposition  from  the  local  population.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Muslims  were  generally  well  received.  The  apparent  leniency 
and  tolerance  of  the  terms  "so  impressed  the  Christian 
tribes  of  Syria  that  the  Arab  armies  found  new  friends 
everywhere  in  the  t err it ory" . 39  As  remarked  by  B.  Lewis, 
the  change  from  Byzantine  to  Arab  rule  seems  to  have  been 
generally  welcomed  by  the  subject  peoples.  0 Referring 
to  Islam  in  Spain,  Lewis  further  writes  that  the  new  Muslim 
regime  in  that  part  of  the  world  was  liberal  and  tolerant 
and  even  the  Spanish  chroniclers  describe  it  as  preferable 
to  the  Frankish  rule  in  the  north. ^ Hitti  is  thus  right 
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in  remarking  that  the  prevailing  notion  that  Muslims  offered 
Christians  only  a choice  between  conversion  to  Islam  and 
death  by  the  sword  has  no  basis  in  fact.  ^ The  causes  must 
be  found  elsewhere. 

Conversion  to  Islam  took  place  at  a much  later  period 
and  for  a variety  of  reasons.  According  to  A.J.  Toynbee, 
the  steady  drift  towards  Islam  occurred  throughout  the 
period  between  the  eighth  and  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  AD,  between  the  time  of  Muslim  conquest  and  the 
First  Crusade. ^3  As  to  the  causes,  Arnold  mentions  revolt 
against  Byzantine  ecc les iast ic ism , influence  of  Islamic 
rationalistic  thought,  imposing  character  of  Islamic  ^ 
civilization,  persecutions  and  proselytizing  efforts. 

Freedom  of  religion  a basic  right 

The  Islamic  teachings  on  the  oneness  of  humanity,  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  religious  freedom  and  toleration 
towards  other  faiths,  prescribed  by  the  Quran  and  practised 
by  the  early  Muslims  until  unfavourable  interreligious 
relations  and  political  conditions  emerged  during  and  after 
the  Crusades,  which  were  aggravated  by  western  colonial  rule 
over  most  of  the  Muslim  countries,  have  been  neglected  by 
Muslim  leaders  until  recently.  But  in  the  present  world 
circumstances,  modern  Muslim  writers  have  begun  to  bring 
these  basic  Islamic  principles  again  to  the  fore. 

In  supporting  the  idea  that  Islam  also  preaches  the 
equality  and  brotherhood  of  men,  modern  Muslim  writers 
have  recourse  to  the  Quranic  teaching  of  the  creation  of 
man  from  a single  soul.  Shaikh  M.M.  al-Madani,  of  the 
Azhar  University  in  Cairo,  writes  that  the  Prophet 
Muhammad  stresses  the  importance  of  this  principle  when 
he  reiterates  in  his  farewell  pilgrimage  speech: 

"0,  people,  you  have  one  Lord,  one  father,  all  of  you 
come  from  Adam  and  Adam  is  of  dust.  The  noblest  of 
you  with  God  is  the  most  dutiful  of  you.  There  is  no 
difference  between  an  Arab  and  a non-Arab  except  by 
piety. ” 

That  the  Prophet  stresses  its  importance  in  the  under- 
standing of  Al-Madani,  is  attested  by  his  command  to 
communicate  the  message  to  people  at  large . ^5 

M.  Al-Siba'i  from  the  University  of  Damascus,  refers 
to  the  same  principle  and  the  same  prophetic  speech  in 
sustaining  the  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  men.  ° 

That  Islam  is  for  universal  brotherhood  and  peace  is 
maintained  by  A.R.  Fodah,  another  modern  Muslim  author. 

All  men,  he  writes,  despite  their  division  into  nations 
and  tribes  are  created  from  one  father  and  one  mother. 

And  hence,  they  are  brothers  though  they  differ  in 
language  and  colour .^7  The  same  ideas  and  arguments  are 
forwarded  by  M.  Al-Ghazali,  a well-known  modern  writer  in 
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Egypt . 

As  to  the  question  of  toleration  towards  other  faiths, 
modern  Muslim  thinkers  write  much  about  the  Islamic  precept 
on  religious  freedom  and  religious  tolerance.  Touching 
this  problem  in  his  book  on  social  revolution  in  Islam, 

A. A.  'Abd  Rabbih  of  Egypt  writes  that  the  first  four 
Caliphs,  basing  themselves  on  the  Quranic  principle  "there 
is  no  compulsion  in  religion"  did  not  force  any  non-Muslim 
community  to  accept  Islam,  but  gave  them  the  free  choice 
between  accepting  Islam,  or  paying  the  ,j  izyah  (tribute)  or 
waging  war.  Islam,  he  affirms,  was  not  spread  by  the 
sword. ^9  Islam,  he  explains  further,  enjoins  Muslims  not 
to  hurt  non-Muslims  and  not  to  make  any  discrimination  in 
their  dealings  with  them.  They  must  protect  the  freedom 
of  non-Muslims  to  embrace  their  faith  and  perform  their 
worship  in  their  synagogues  and  churches.^ 

Socialism  in  Islam,  writes  Al-Siba'i,  affirms  religious 
freedom.  Restriction  of  religious  freedom  constitutes  a 
violation  to  the  basic  human  right  to  freedom.  In  support 
of  this  idea  of  his  he  cites  the  Quranic  verse: 

"And  if  thy  Lord  had  pleased,  0 Muhammad,  all  those  who 
are  on  the  earth  would  have  believed,  all  of  them. 

Wilt  thou  then  force  men  till  they  are  believers?"^ 

Allah,  he  explains  further,  does  not  give  the  right  to  man 
to  force  his  faith  on  another  man. 52  in  relation  to 
religious  tolerance,  he  claims  that  the  second  Caliph  Umar 
included  non-Muslims  in  his  system  of  social  security. 

Umar  met  on  his  way  a Jewish  beggar  in  Medina  and  ordered 
that  he  be  given  a monthly  assistance  from  the  state 
treasury.  The  third  Caliph  he  further  maintains,  did  the 
same . 53 

M.  Abduh,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  modernist  thinkers 
of  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  believes  that  Islam 
is  based  on  eight  principles,  the  sixth  of  which  is  the 
love  of  Muslims  for  non-Muslims.  Religious  tolerance  in 
Islam,  he  explains,  allows  a Muslim  to  marry  a Christian 
or  Jewish  girl,  who  has  the  freedom  to  retain  her  original 
religion  and  to  go  to  her  church  or  synagogue  to  say  her 
prayers.  Moreover,  she  has  the  same  rights  as  those  of  a 
Muslim  wife.  Between  the  Muslim  husband  and  his  children 
on  one  side  and  the  Christian  relatives  of  the  wife  on  the 
other  side,  there  must  be  a relation  of  love.5^ 

Other  modern  Muslim  writers,  such  as  A.T.  Ahman,55  I. A. 
Abu  al-Khashab , 56  ancj  a.A.F.  Tabarah  express  more  or  less 
the  same  ideas.  The  latter  has  a special  chapter  of  his 
voluminous  book  on  Islam,  dealing  with  tolerance  towards 
other  faiths. 57 
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Islamic  teachings  imply  vorld  community 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  one  community,  M.  Al-Ghazali, 
in  his  comment  on  the  Quranic  verse  on  the  creation  of  man 
from  a single  being,  writes: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  at  present  the  human  race  is 
more  than  ever  in  need  of  having  mutual  cordial 
relations  and  close  cooperation  and  of  the  firm  belief 
that  all  men  form  a family,  in  which  none  of  its 
members  will  be  left  to  suffer  hunger  and  none  of  its 
nations  will  be  left  to  suffer  misfortune . "58 

H.M.  Badr,  commenting  on  the  frequent  appearance  of 
the  word  "mankind"  in  the  Quran,  says: 

"The  frequent  use  of  the  word  impresses  the  mind  of 
those  who  read  the  Quran  with  the  idea  of  the  oneness 
of  the  human  race. "59 

Treating  this  question,  Abd  Rabbih  explains  that  Islam 
calls  for  uuiversalism  and  the  unity  of  man.  Islam 
precedes  other  religions  and  other  nations  in  forming  a 
kind  of  "United  Nations"  fourteen  centuries  ago.^O  Islam 
united  the  nations  with  different  strong  ties,  united  the 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  established  the  unity  of 
man  on  a strong  basis.  ^ Universalism  in  Islam,  he  writes 
further,  embodies  the  faith  that  all  those  in  the  world 
form  a single  community.^ 

A.R.  Azzam,  former  Secretary  General  of  the  Arab  League, 
in  an  address  on  "the  Arab  League  and  World  Unity"  given 
at  the  American  University  of  Cairo  thirty  years  ago  makes 
reference  to  the  Constitution  of  Medina.  He  says: 

"The  text  of  this  document  is  suited  to  the  age  in  which 
it  was  made.  The  sense,  however,  is  clear:  it  is 
possible  for  the  Muslims  and  the  followers  of  other 
religions  to  covenant  together  on  the  basis  of  freedom 
of  belief  and  non-aggression.  God  will  witness  and 
guarantee  this  covenant.  In  other  words,  the  fact 
issues  from  the  core  of  belief  and  conscience.  The 
Arab  nation  made  its  appearance  in  the  seventh  century 
with  a mission  to  found  one  nation.  As  the  verse  says: 
Your  nation  is  one  nation  and  I am  your  God,  therefore 
worship . "63 

It  would  be  clear  by  now  that  Islam  preaches  religious 
freedom  and  tolerance,  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  unity 
of  mankind.  It  is  based  on  teachings  such  as  these  that  it 
is  easy  for  Muslims  of  the  present  to  accept  the  idea  of 
one  world  community  and  that  it  was  possible  for  Muslims 
of  the  past  to  make  a pact  with  followers  of  other  religions 
and  to  found  a community  of  nations. 
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What  has  been  given  so  far  are  Islamic  principles 
dealing  with  relations  of  Muslims  with  members  of  other 
faiths.  The  question  now  arises:  What  would  be  the 
Islamic  view  with  regard  to  relations  between  Islam  and 
non-religious  cultures  and  ideologies?  Would  Islam  adopt 
a tolerant  attitude  towards  such  cultures  and  ideologies? 
Are  Muslims  allowed  to  form  a community  of  nations  with 
members  of  such  cultural  and  ideological  communities? 

In  human  relations,  the  question  of  religious  faith  is 
the  subtlest  and  most  sensitive  problem.  Since  Islam  has 
a tolerant  attitude  towards  other  religions,  the  more 
tolerant  must  be  its  attitude  towards  non-religious 
cultures  and  ideologies.  Consequently,  the  existence  of 
such  cultural  and  ideological  communities  is  acceptable 
to  Islam  as  long  as  they  do  not  adopt  a hostile  stand 
against  Islam  and  its  adherents.  In  other  words,  as  long 
as  they  do  not  constitute  a danger  to  the  existence  of 
Islam  and  the  Muslim  community,  Muslims  can  live  peace- 
fully with  them  together  in  one  community. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  Islam  is  familiar  with  the  idea 
of  one  world  community.  It  constitutes,  indeed,  one  of  its 
teachings,  a teaching  which  has  been  put  partly  into 
practise  in  the  past  by  the  early  Muslims.  If  it  was 
possible  for  Muslims  and  followers  of  other  religions  to 
found  one  nation  in  the  past,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Muslims  of  today,  followers  of  other  religions  and  members 
of  cultural  and  ideological  communities  would  not  be  able 
to  create  a world  community.  But  for  this,  the  universal 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  toleration  towards  and 
peaceful  coexistence  with  other  communities,  whether 
religious,  cultural  or  ideological,  is  a prerequisite. 
Without  it,  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  one  world 
community  would  not  be  possible. 


* * 


* * * 


XII.  Unity  of  the  Church — Unity  of  Humankind: 
A Buddhist  Perspective 

L.  G.  Hewage 


Buddhist  vorld  view 


According  to  the  Buddhist  traditions,  the  cognitive 
field  of  a Buddhist  is  not  limited  to  one  life  in  time  or 
one  world  in  space.  In  the  beginningless  and  endless 
sansara  (process  of  repeated  births  and  deaths),  a sentient 
being  is  born  a countless  number  of  times  here  and  there  in 
different  forms,  perhaps  or  perhaps  not  as  a human  being. 
There  are  thirty  one  planes  of  existence  where  this  process 
of  rebirth  takes  place.  Our  kamma  and  kamma-vipaka  (volit- 
ional actions  and  their  result s ) constitute  one  of  the  main 
factors  that  determine  where  and  how  we  are  born  at  the  end 
of  each  life. 

Buddhist  concept  of  time  extends  to  millions  and 
billions  of  years  or  aeons  ( kalpa- laksha ) . The  concept  of 
space,  too,  extends  in  the  same  manner  to  thousands, 
millions  and  billions  of  world  cycles.  Countless  world 
systems  ( apar imita-lokadhatu ) and  innumerable  millions  of 
aeons  ( asankya-kalpa- laksha ) are  common  terms  in  Buddhist 
literature,  including  elite  as  well  as  popular  collections. 
Reference  is  made  in  some  instances  even  to  a minor  world 
system  ( cula-lokadhatu ) consisting  of  thousands  of  inhabited 
worlds  with  thousands  of  suns  and  moons.  Middling  world 
systems  (ma,j ,jr ima- lokadhatu ) which  is  a thousand  times  the 
former;  and  the  great  cosmes  (maha-lokadhatu)  are  made  up 
of  thousand  times  the  middling  system.  Although  vastness 
of  space  and  immensity  of  time,  are  emphasized  in  this 
manner,  speculations  about  the  origin  and  extent  of  the 
universe  are  discouraged.  For  instance,  it  is  said  that 
if  one  moves  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  in  any  direction 
and  travels  even  for  a whole  lifetime,  one  could  never  hope 
to  reach  the  limits  of  space. 1 

Therefore,  the  life  span  of  a human  being  is  indeed 
an  extremely  insignificant  period  within  the  process  of 
this  sansaric  existence.  Nevertheless,  it  is  also 
extremely  significant  when  we  consider  how  difficult  it 
is  to  be  born  a human  being  and  how  rare  an  opportunity 
we  have  got  when  we,  as  human  beings,  are  in  a position 
to  individually  and/or  collectively,  direct  our  own  future 
either  towards  our  own  welfare  or  towards  the  total 
annihilation  of  the  whole  humankind.  Whether  the  human 
race  survives  or  not,  what  each  one  of  us  thinks,  speaks, 
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and  does  here  and  now,  will  determine  our  future  in  sansara. 
In  short,  our  future  will  depend  on  the  nature,  level  and 
the  content  of  the  stream  of  consciousness  we  develop  and 
maintain  here  and  now  till  our  death.  That  will  also 
determine  the  relinking  consciousness  producing  our  next 
birth.  That  is  why  the  present  is  extremely  significant 
for  a true  Buddhist. 

For  example,  this  very  publication  project  leading  to 
thinking,  reflecting,  conceptualizing,  speaking,  debating, 
discussing,  and  finally  planning  for  future  action  to 
promote  the  common  welfare  of  humankind  as  a whole,  as 
organized  by  the  WCC,  if  rooted  in  alobha  ( greedlessness ) 
adosa  (universal  love)  and  amoha  (right  understanding)  in 
each  one  of  us  concerned  with  the  project  - this  can  raise 
the  level,  ennoble  the  nature,  and  determine  the  content  of 
our  consciousness,  which  will  open  up  further  new  experien- 
ces for  the  common  welfare.  To  the  extent  that  we  can 
direct  our  behaviour  for  the  welfare  of  humankind  as  a 
whole,  but  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  the  group  to  which 
we  belong,  or  for  the  welfare  of  our  own  individual  selves, 
we  can  raise  our  consciousness  level  as  individuals  and  as 
a group. 

Due  to  this  sansaric  process  of  being  born  and  reborn, 
a person  who  dies  as  a devout  Buddhist  may  be  born  to  a 
devoted  Christian  family  later  and  vice  versa.  A Sinhalese 
may  be  born  a Portuguese  and  vice  versa.  A Catholic  of 
Rome  may  be  born  a communist  in  Moscow  and  vice  versa. 

Some  of  the  emotional,  intellectual,  and  psycho-motor 
tendencies  that  had  a predominant  influence  on  the  character 
of  a person  in  a previous  life  may  perhaps  remain  potential 
dispositions,  abilities,  and  aptitudes  in  a subsequent  life, 
provided  they  are  given  the  other  necessary  conditions  for 
maturity  and  fruition.  One  who  is  the  son  of  a person 
today,  may  have  been  the  father  of  the  same  person  several 
times  before.  A wife  now  may  have  been  mother  or  sister 
or  daughter  several  times  in  sansara,  and  vice  versa. 

2 

According  to  the  editors  of  the  Club  of  Rome  Report, 
a person’s  time  and  space  perspective  depends  on  his 
culture,  his  past  experience,  and  immediacy  of  the  problems 
confronting  him  on  each  level  (of  his  perspective). 

"The  majority  of  the  world's  people  are  concerned 
with  matters  that  affect  only  family  or  friends  over  a 
short  period  of  time;  others  look  farther  ahead  in  time 
or  over  a longer  area  - a city  or  nation.  Only  a few 
people  have  a global  perspective  that  extends  far  into 
the  future . " " 

"In  general,  the  larger  the  space  and  longer  the  time 
associated  with  a problem,  the  smaller  the  number  of 
people  who  are  actually  concerned  with  its  solution." 

When  the  brief  note  given  here  about  the  Buddhist 
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concept  of  time  and  space  is  considered  in  relation  to 
these  observations,  it  will  be  quite  clear  that  the 
Buddhist  world  view  tends  to  create  an  awareness  of  global 
problems  and  a serious  concern  about  their  solution. 

All  these  beliefs  have  contributed  a great  deal  down 
the  ages  to  form  the  attitude  and  feeling  of  oneness  among 
Buddhists  as  well  as  among  members  of  the  whole  human 
family.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Sri  Lanka,  a Pali 
stanza  that  was  recited  at  the  end  of  every  important 
occasion  by  the  Buddhist  monks  as  a wish,  referred  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  world  instead  of  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  as  is  usually  done.  This  was  long  before  the 
advent  of  western  culture.  This  attitude  continued  down 
the  ages  and  is  maintained  even  now  at  least  in  form  if 
not  so  much  in  spirit,  due  to  other  adverse  conditions. 
Even  during  the  decadent  period  when  foreign  powers 
conquered  our  country  during  the  l6th  century,  there  are 
indications  of  such  attitudes  prevailing  in  quite  good 
spirit • 

Nature  of  human  nature 


Discoveries  made  by  the  Buddha  show  that  man's 
suffering  is  mainly  due  to  his  ignorance  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  conditions  within  him,  around  him,  and  interacting 
with  him.  Due  to  this  ignorance,  he  cannot  liberate  him- 
self and  have  full  control  of  his  own  behaviour,  which  is 
conditioned  consciously  and  unconsciously  by  greed,  hatred 
and  illusion,  (lobha  dosa  moha) 

Every  individual  is  to  a great  extent  the  victim  of 
these  conditioning  forces  within  and  around  him.  In  brief, 
the  basic  principles  contained  in  the  Buddha's  teachings 
relating  to  these  forces  are:  (a)  all  phenomena,  whether 
physical  or  mental,  social,  political,  economic,  or 
spiritual,  are  caused  by  various  factors  ( sankhara ) or 
conditions  coming  together  ( sankhat a ) in  different  relation- 
ships called  pac caya ; (b)  these  conditions,  as  well  as 

phenomena  arising  therefrom,  are  in  a state  of  constant 
change  due  to  the  rising  and  ceasing  of  the  conditioning 
process;  (c)  when  these  conditions  are  consciously  removed 
or  modified,  the  resulting  phenomena  also  cease  to  be  or 
change  their  form  accordingly;  (d)  a right  understanding 
of  these  conditions  and  removing  or  replacing  them  wisely, 
can  lead  to  a cessation  and/or  modification  of  the 
conditions  as  well  as  the  phenomena  caused  by  them.  This 
is  one  aspect  of  application  of  the  general  principle 
called  pat icca- samuppada  dhamma  (Law  of  Dependent  Origin- 
ation) . The  Four  Noble  Truths  of  Buddhism  are  also  based 
on  this  dhamma  (doctrine).  This  also  emphasizes  the  inter- 
related, interdependent  and  interacting  nature  of  all 
phenomena,  whether  individual,  social,  national,  inter- 
national, global,  universal,  or  cosmic.^ 


Metaphysical  problems  like  the  belief  in  God,  creation 
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and  souls,  and  so  on,  need  no  discussion  here  because  they 
have  little  or  no  relevance  to  the  issue  under  consider- 
ation when  viewed  from  a Buddhist  perspective.  The  oft- 
quoted  parable  of  the  poisoned  arrow,  cited  by  the  Buddha 
when  answering  the  question  posed  by  one  Malunkynaputta^ 
relating  to  such  problems,  indicates  the  Buddhist  attitude 
to  these  questions.  When  a man  is  with  a poisoned  arrow 
in  his  arm,  what  is  relevant  and  urgent  has  to  be  given 
priority.  Questions  regarding  who  shot  the  arrow,  can 
wait  and  are  not  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  the  first-aid 
and  medical  treatment  needed  immediately.  Similarly,  the 
immediate  and  relevant  question  is  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  promoting  unity  of  humankind.  Whether  unity  of  human- 
kind can  be  justified  and  accepted  because  God  created 
humankind  as  one  family  is  a question  limited  to  those  who 
believe  in  such  creation.  In  reality,  there  appears  to  be 
no  unity  even  among  these  believers  today. 

Moreover,  they  are  problems  which  have  divided  human- 
kind in  the  past  rather  than  united  them.  Therefore,  this 
appears  to  have  become  one  of  the  great  obstacles  confront- 
ing those  people  of  goodwill  who  wish  to  promote  unity 
among  people  following  different  religions  and  ideologies. 
Giving  them  priority  when  a vital  and  urgent  problem 
confronting  the  whole  human  race  is  being  considered,  will 
inevitably  push  the  main  issues  aside  while  already  being 
considered,  will  inevitably  push  the  main  issues  aside 
while  already  existing  disunity  due  to  such  metaphysical 
controversies  can  be  increased.  Buddha’s  attitude  to  God 
and  gods  have  been  studied  in  some  detail  by  scholars 
recently,  and  the  problem  of  soul,  too,  has  been  debated 
for  centuries  ever  since  Buddha  expressed  his  attitude. 5 

Therefore,  when  viewed  from  a Buddhist  perspective, 
the  whole  theme  of  this  publication,  Unity  in  Today’s 
World,  has  to  be  considered  at  a more  pragmatic  level 
than  is  usually  done  by  most  non-Buddhists.  The  problem 
is  not  whether  unity  of  humankind  can  be  considered 
legitimate  according  to  each  religion.  What  is  more  urgent 
and  relevant  than  that  is  the  answer  to  the  question:  "How 
to  promote  unity  of  humankind,  according  to  the  common 
values  found  in  all  religions?” 

Surely  this  cannot  be  done  by  perpetuating  and 
emphasizing  the  differences  among  world  religions,  without 
exploring  the  common  areas  that  can  promote  harmony  and 
unity  among  all.  Therefore,  leaving  controversial  meta- 
physical problems  for  dialogue  among  those  having  academic 
interest  for  academic  purposes,  we  should  limit  our 
considerations  to  the  more  pragmatic  aspects  of  the  problem 
depending  on  empirical  evidence.  Four  Noble  Truths,  with 
the  Middle  Path  as  the  fourth  one,  may  perhaps  present  a 
formula  for  such  a pragmatic  consideration. 
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Is  Buddhism  individualistic? 

As  a way  of  life,  Buddhism  is  the  Middle  Path  which 
forms  the  fourth  in  Four  Noble  Truths.  As  a general 
principle  applicable  to  all  situations  where  controversial 
issues  are  involved,  this  Middle  Path  has  been  discussed 
in  some  detail  by  the  present  writer  elsewhere  when  the 
WCC  held  a multilateral  dialogue  on  the  theme  "Seeking 
Community"  in  197^.  There  it  was  explained  how  it  could 
help  us  in  promoting  understanding  among  people  following 
different  religions  and  holding  different  ideologies. 
Therefore,  that  interpretation  of  the  Middle  Path  is  also 
relevant  here,  as  a technique  of  promoting  unity  of  human- 
kind . 


However,  the  generally  accepted  direct  meaning,  as 
expressed  in  the  well-known  first  discourse  of  the  Buddha 
delivered  at  Benares,  appears  to  have  special  relevance 
to  the  contemporary  global  society  confronted  with  the 
unprecedented  human  predicament  of  collective  human 
survival.  The  positive  and  the  dynamic  dimension  of  the 
Middle  Path  is  found  in  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path,  which 
is  expressed  as  a threefold  system  of  training  called 
s ila  (virtue),  samadhi  (concentration),  and  panna  (wisdom). 
In  this  graduated  course  of  discipline,  s ila  or  virtue  is 
the  first  stage,  which  has  two  dimensions,  first  the 
negative  one  of  abstaining  from  certain  types  of  behaviour, 
and  the  other,  the  positive  dimension  of  engaging  oneself 
in  constructive  and  useful  behaviour.  The  highest  or 
superior  type  of  sila  (virtue)  is  the  discipline  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  common  welfare,  while  the  sila  under- 
taken even  for  the  purpose  of  one's  own  liberation  is 
considered  only  as  of  medium  value,  and  s ila  undertaken  for 
worldly  name  and  fame  of  an  individual  is  of  the  lowest 
level.  This  clearly  indicates  how  altruistic  behaviour 
for  common  welfare  is  given  a high  order  of  value  and 
prestige  in  Buddhism. 

This  whole  Buddhist  system  of  discipline  is  aimed  at 
reducing  selfishness  and  developing  altruism  in  the  one 
who  follows  the  path.  When  the  follower  of  the  path  has 
succeeded,  his  or  her  selfishness  is  completely  destroyed, 
and  an  altruistic  attitude  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  all 
is  developed  to  the  full,  because  the  false  illusion  of  I, 
MY,  and  MINE  is  not  present  in  the  person  who  has  attained 
this  highest  stage.  It  is  through  altruistic  service  for 
common  welfare  that  one  can  qualify  to  attain  the  highest 
stage  as  is  done  by  bodhisatva  (one  aspiring  to  Buddhahood) . 

How  this  principle  was  applied  by  the  community  of 
monks  (sangha)  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  the 
master  himself  during  his  lifetime,  and  how  it  evolved 
thereafter  in  all  Buddhist  countries  shows  the  simple, 
non-violent  and  corporate  life  with  no  individual  owner- 
ship of  property,  but  individual  human  rights  guaranteed 
to  each  member  of  the  community  on  a very  democratic  basis. 
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How  this  principle  was  applied  in  the  lay  society  is  also 
found  in  the  recorded  history  of  almost  all  Buddhist 
countries.  If  explored,  studied,  interpreted  and  applied 
in  the  contemporary,  global  society  too,  these  teachings 
and  practices  may  help  promote  unity  of  humankind  rather 
than  human  disunity. 7 

The  assumption  that  the  Buddhist  approach  is  distinct- 
ively individualistic  and  antisocial  and  that  therefore  it 
is  not  possible  to  promote  unity  of  humankind  through 
Buddhism  is  perhaps  based  on  a misunderstanding  or  mis- 
interpretation of  Buddhism, 8 to  say  the  least.  When  a 
scientist  isolates  himself  for  a specific  period  from  the 
others  in  the  society  for  an  experiment  in  his  lab.,  which 
he  undertakes  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  we  do  not 
call  it  selfish,  nor  do  we  consider  the  results  of  his 
experiments  individualistic  and  antisocial  if  they  serve 
humankind  in  the  long  run.  This  fact  we  know  quite  well 
in  relation  to  experiments  made  by  several  well-known 
scientists  who  spent  their  whole  lives  on  such  experiments 
which  have  eventually  benefited  the  whole  of  humankind. 
Buddha,  too,  did  so,  by  spending  six  years  on  his  experi- 
ments and  the  forty-five  years  of  his  life  thereafter  for 
the  welfare  of  all,  not  outside  the  society  but  living 
within  the  society,  going  in  search  of  those  who  needed 
his  guidance.  According  to  his  teachings,  he  had  reached 
that  stage  by  working  for  the  welfare  of  all  for  a count- 
less number  of  lives  as  a bodhisatva  during  previous  births. 
His  followers,  too,  had  to  do  so  and  therefore  they 
succeeded . 

It  is  to  the  extent  of  one's  willingness,  readiness 
and  interest  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  others  that  one 
proceeds  on  the  Middle  Path.  Otherwise  the  person 
stagnates  or  retreats.  If  one  proceeds  on  the  Middle  Path, 
one  reaches  a stage  ( s ot apanna ) when  one's  ego,  or  self- 
illusion ( sakkaya-dit thi ) completely  vanishes.  His  progress 
therefore  depends  on  the  extent  of  his  selflessness  rather 
than  selfishness.  Those  who  follow  the  Middle  Path  know  by 
experience  that  the  thought  of  renunciation,  ( nikkhamma ) , 
non-violence  ( avihimsa ) , and  love  ( avyapada ) develop  along 
with  right  understanding  ( samma-ditthi ) . However,  accord- 
ing to  Buddhism,  it  is  also  true  that  one  must  develop 
from  within  while  trying  to  help  others  to  develop  them- 
selves. Buddhism,  therefore,  is  not  only  individualistic 
but  also  socialistic,  following  neither  extreme,  but 
neglecting  neither  at  the  same  time. 

Unity  and  diversity  in  humankind  according  to  Buddhism 

There  are  specific  references  made  by  the  Buddha  to 
the  unity  and  diversity  of  the  human  race.  Buddha 
emphasizes  the  need  to  recognize  these  similarities  as 
well  as  differences  and  advises  the  followers  to  develop 
their  interpersonal  human  relationships  accordingly. 

Here,  too,  we  have  to  avoid  over-emphasizing  one  extreme 
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of  unity  at  the  expense  of  the  other  extreme  of  diversity. 
Such  an  attitude  of  recognizing  both  will  keep  us  on  the 
Middle  Path  without  getting  entangled  in  unnecessary 
controversies  relating  to  the  issue. 

The  following  is  one  instance  where  Buddha  has 
specifically  referred  to  the  unity  and  diversity  of  human 
nature  quite  clearly. Q This,  in  brief,  is  what  he  said  to 
the  Brahmin  Vasettha: 

"There  are  differences  of  species  among  plants  and 
animals;  but  despite  differences  in  the  colouring  of 
the  skin,  the  shape  of  the  nose,  or  the  form  of  the 
hair,  humankind  is  biologically  one  species." 

The  Vasala  Sutta10gives  a full  description  of  the 
principle  by  which  a person  can  rise  to  the  highest  socio- 
economic status  or  fall  to  the  lowest  level  by  his  or  her 
behaviour  rather  than  by  birth.  According  to  this  teaching 
no  person  is  to  be  considered  As  superior  or  inferior  by 
birth  alone.  This  was  the  principle  that  led  to  a social 
and  cultural  revolution  in  the  caste-ridden  society  of  that 
time.  This  unscientific  and  inhuman  attitude  of  believing 
in  the  superiority  of  any  chosen  people  or  any  ethnic 
group  is  one  of  the  worst  misconceptions  and  false 
assumptions  held  by  some  sections  of  humankind  to  their 
benefit,  but  to  the  disaster  of  humankind  in  general. 

What  is  strange  and  unfortunate  here  is  that  some  of  these 
assumptions  have  been  justified  on  religious  dogmas  at 
some  stages  of  history  in  the  past,  and  even  at  present, 
although  not  to  such  an  extent  and  so  overtly. 

Buddha's  system  enables  any  person  of  any  class  or 
any  caste  or  any  religion  or  any  church  to  follow  the 
Middle  Path  and  attain  the  highest  spiritual  goal  recog- 
nized in  Buddhism.  Therefore,  spiritual  equality  is 
taken  for  granted  and  no  chosen  group  is  recognized  as 
superior  to  others.  This  principle  was  demonstrated  by 
the  Buddha  by  ordaining  persons  of  all  castes,  creeds, 
races  and  social  status.  Whoever  was  admitted  to  the  order 
was  considered  a member  of  one  family  irrespective  of  such 
differences  at  birth,  like  the  rivers  that  come  to  the 
ocean  and  take  on  the  same  taste,  so  did  the  followers  of 
the  Buddha.  Buddha's  tolerant  attitude  to  other  religions 
and  ideologies  is  too  well-known  now  to  be  over-emphasized 
here.  He  claims  no  monopoly  to  the  truth,  but  says  that  he 
only  discovered  what  existed  whether  he  discovered  it  or 
not.  Anyone  can  follow  the  path  and  experience  the  results 
He  advised  his  followers  to  preach  the  doctrine  (dhama)  to 
all,  even  though  not  all  would  benefit  from  it  to  the  same 
ext  ent . 

Tevijja  Sutta  shows  clearly  how  he  advised  the 
Brahmins  who  believed  in  the  Brahma,  the  creator,  to 
develop  virtues  like  loving-kindness  ( meita ) H and  self- 
mastery  to  have  fellowship  with  brahman  or  God  as  the 
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Hindus  understood  it  then.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  advice 
to  give  the  extreme  materialists  and  sceptics  who  did  not 
believe  in  any  spiritual  power  or  powers.  He  told  them 
that  it  was  advisable  to  lead  a life  devoid  of  greed,  hatred 
and  illusion,  whether  there  was  rebirth  or  not,  because  such 
good  life  would  be  to  his  benefit  either  way  in  the  long 
run . 12 


His  tolerance  towards  other  religions  is  expressed  in 
the  following  statement  better  than  perhaps  in  any  other: 

"If  anyone  were  to  speak  ill  of  me,  my  doctrine,  or  my 
order,  do  not  bear  any  ill-will  towards  him,  be  upset 
or  perturbed  at  heart,  for  if  you  were  to  do  so,  it 
would  only  cause  you  harm.  If  on  the  other  hand,  any- 
one were  to  speak  well  of  me,  my  doctrine  and  my  order, 
do  not  be  overjoyed,  thrilled  or  elated  at  heart  for  if 
so  it  would  only  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  forming  a 
realistic  judgment  as  to  whether  the  qualities  praised 
in  us  are  real  and  actually  found  in  us. "13 


While  emphasizing  the  unity  of  humankind,  Buddhism 
also  recognizes  the  individual  differences  in  human  beings 
( puggala-vemat t at a ) . These  differences  are  explained  in 
terms  of  several  factors  including  the  sansaric  heredity 
( pubbeca-kat a-punnat a ) which  is  a result  of  one's  own  past 
behaviour,  the  environmental  factor  which  is  determined  by 
the  environment  (physical  and  social)  one  interacts  with 
( Pat ivapa-desa-vasp ) and  the  free  will  of  the  individual 
concerned  who  has  to  choose  between  alternative  ways  of 
behaviour  at  every  moment  of  waking  life  ( at ta-samma- 
panidhi ) . 1^ 

To  what  extent  these  teachings,  taken  as  a whole, 
promote  unity  of  humankind  can  be  judged  perhaps  from 
their  application  during  different  periods  of  history 
in  different  countries  by  different  persons.  Asoka's 
edicts  are  a good  record  of  such  application  in  India. 

In  Sri  Lanka,  too,  the  cultural  heritage  indicates  how 
effectively  these  teachings  have  had  their  impact  in 
promoting  unity  of  humankind  in  the  past.1^ 


Conclusions  and  suggestions 

In  conclusion,  let  us  apply  the  formula  of  the  Four 
Noble  Truths1?  to  the  present  predicament  confronting 
humankind  in  the  global  society,  so  that  we  may  view  it 
as  a whole  and  try  to  find  solutions  that  may  help  us 
understand  the  theme  "Unity  of  Church  - Unity  of  Humankind" 
in  that  perspective,  based  on  the  Buddhist  interpretation. 

The  Four  Noble  Truths  as  found  in  Buddhism  may  be 
stated  thus: 

1.  Dukkha  sacca  (truth  of  suffering):  due  to  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  this  sansaric  existence,  we  suffer. 
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2.  Samudaya  sacca  (truth  of  the  cause  of  suffering):  this 
suffering  is  due  to  our  own  craving  (tanha)  and  our 
ignorance  ( avi  ,j  ,ja ) of  that  condition. 

3.  Nirodha  sacca  (truth  of  the  cessation  of  suffering): 
this  suffering  can  be  overcome  by  understanding  the 
craving,  and  removing  it  in  full. 

4.  Magga  sacca  (truth  of  the  path  to  the  cessation  of 
suffering) : the  path  to  the  cessation  of  suffering  is 
the  Noble  Eightfold  Path.  This  is  also  called  the 
Middle  Path  (majjima  patipada)  because  it  keeps  the 
follower  away  from  extremes. 

The  present  writer  first  applied  this  as  a formula 
to  evolve  a theory  of  education  based  on  Buddhist 
philosophy . Thereafter,  it  was  applied  to  formulate  a 
theory  of  social  action  and  community  development  for  the 
Sarvodayn  movement  in  Sri  Lanka. 19  Of  late,  this  has  been 
applied  as  a general  principle  by  other  writers  too. 

Erich  Fromn  is  one  such  outstanding  example.  He  also 
applies  it  to  the  contemporary  global  problem  and  emphasi- 
zes the  Being  Mode  in  place  of  the  Having  Mode  to  overcome 
the  present  crisis  situation. 20  in  the  context  of  our 
discussion,  this  formula  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Accepting  the  existence  of  the  human  predicament, 
analyzing  it,  and  disseminating  all  relevant  knowledge 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  as  widely  as  possible. 

2.  Understanding  the  interrelated,  interacting,  and  inter- 
dependent nature  of  conditions  that  cause  the  problem. 

3.  Realizing  the  possibility  of  solving  the  problem  by 
understanding  and  removing  the  causal  conditions. 

4.  As  method  of  solving  the  problem,  adopting  the  Middle 
Path  of  avoiding  extremes  and  maintaining  a balance  as 
far  as  possible  in  our  way  of  thinking,  style  of  life, 
and  the  mode  of  changing  socio-economic  structures. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  present  global 
socio-economic  and  political  situation  ( Sociosphere ) is 
summarized  by  the  founder  of  the  Club  of  Rome  in  an 
introductory  statement  given  to  the  book  entitled,  On 
Growth,  which  assembles  the  responses  of  seventy  know- 
ledgeable persons  of  the  West  to  the  message  contained 
in  the  Club  of  Rome  report  on  Limits  to  Growth.  Here  it  is 

"With  man  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  knowledge  and  power, 
a profound  malaise  is  spreading  through  human  society. 
Faced  with  an  increasingly  more  complex  and  ever- 
changing  tangle  of  intertwined  problems  - some  of  them 
overarching  all  political,  cultural,  and  geographical 
boundaries  - mankind  is  threatened  by  an  unprecedented 
crisis . "21 
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Elsewhere,  even  in  this  WCC  publication,  this  fact  has 
been  recognized  and  duly  emphasized  more  than  once.  Here 
is  one  such  instance  from  the  New  Delhi  Report: 

"The  whole  world  has  been,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  an  interdependent  world,  in  which  the  peoples 
of  all  lands  either  must  solve  their  problems  of  living 
together  in  peace  or  must  perish  together. "22 

It  is  interesting  and  perhaps  useful  to  know  at  this 
stage  how  the  Club  of  Rome  report  concluded  its  commentary 
on  the  findings  summarized  in  the  report: 

"The  last  thought  we  wish  to  offer  is  that  Man  must 
explore  himself  - his  goals  and  values  - as  much  as 
the  world  he  seeks  to  change.  The  dedication  to  both 
tasks  must  be  unending."  (Emphasis  added. )23 

When  viewed  from  a Buddhist  perspective  which 
emphasizes  the  need  for  man’s  exploring  himself  while 
considering  it  a noble  research  (ariya  parivesam) . this 
problem  and  its  solution  have  been  expressed  briefly 
during  the  time  of  the  Buddha  in  the  following  two  verses 
in  the  form  of  a question  and  answer: 

"Tangle  inside  and  tangle  outside,  the  whole  community 
is  entangled  in  a tangle:  And  so  I ask  of  Gotama,  this 
question:  "Who  succeeds  in  disentangling  this  tangle?" 

"When  a wise  man  established  well  in  virtue  develops 
his  mind  and  insight,  then  such  a person,  if  ardent  ^ 
and  sagacious,  succeeds  in  disentangling  this  tangle." 

According  to  the  four  principles  stated  above,  and 
the  nature  of  the  human  predicament  indicated  here,  what 
appears  to  be  needed  therefore  immediately  is  a worldwide 
life-long  education2^  campaign  to  make  the  nature  of  the 
problem  and  its  implications  widely  known  among  all  people 
of  all  countries  and  all  ages.  The  content  of  this  life- 
long education  must  not  be  limited  only  to  the  knowledge 
relating  to  the  socio-economic-  aspect  ( sociosphere ) . 
Instead,  it  has  to  contain  adequate  and  appropriate  know- 
ledge relating  to  the  structure  of  the  human  mind  ( phycho- 
sphere ) . 26  Such  an  education  will  provide  the  Middle  Path 
solution  to  the  global  problems  now  confronting  humankind. 
That  will  also  reduce  most  of  the  man-made  religious  and 
ideological  differences  arising  from  the  human  tendency  to 
follow  extremes  on  every  issue  which  could  be  viewed  from 
different  perspectives. 

Should  not  this  education  service  be  the  main  mission 
of  all  religious  people  today?  How  far  are  they  doing 
this,  and  to  what  extent  are  they  equipped  for  this  urgent 
mission?  Are  they  fully  aware  of  all  the  religious, 
educational  resources  available  for  this  religious  mission? 
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Now  when  the  present  predicament  of  humankind  and  its 
implications  are  viewed  in  this  wider  perspective,  should 
the  theme  "Unity  of  Church"  be  interpreted  in  its  narrow 
meaning,  limiting  it  only  to  the  Christian  Church?  Or 
should  it  be  considered  in  its  wider  connotation  to  include 
all  religious  institutions,  organizations  and  personnel? 

Can  we  provide  unity  of  humankind  by  emphasizing  beliefs, 
institutions  and  practices  that  have  divided  humankind  in 
the  past,  and  appear  to  be  doing  so  even  at  present?  What 
aspects  of  religious  and  ideological  differences  should  be 
left  for  the  individuals  and  groups?  What  aspects  should 
be  considered  as  themes  and  issues  for  common  deliberations 
among  followers  of  all  religions  and  ideologies  in  order  to 
promote  human  welfare?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  for 
which  answers  may  have  to  be  found  by  all  those  concerned 
with  unity  of  humankind,  irrespective  of  the  religion  or 
ideology  they  follow. 


* * * * * 


XIII.  Reflections  on  the  Historical 
Context  of  the  Study 

Hans-Jochen  Margull 


In  his  summary  of  the  progress  and  findings  of  the 
ecumenical  study  on  "The  Unity  of  the  Church  - The  Unity 
of  Humankind",  G.  Miiller-Fahrenholz  quotes  Miguez  Bonino's 
question  to  Meyendorff  at  Louvain  in  1971 • He  asked, 

"Where  is  the  theologian  who  can  think  and  write  this 
theology?  What  is  the  location  that  makes  this  perspective 
possible?"  So  far  as  I am  aware,  having  followed  the 
discussion  over  many  years,  this  was  the  first  time  this 
question  had  been  raised,  or  at  least  that  it  had  been 
clearly  formulated,  although  it  is  one  which  should  have 
been  raised  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  and  will 
certainly  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  and  examined 
in  depth  in  the  ensuing  stages.  Obviously,  in  the  confess- 
ional-ecumenical context,  this  suggestion  at  once  marks  me 
down  as  a theologian  belonging  to  a certain  tradition,  with 
a specific  outlook.  Although  these  may  have  practical 
limitations  when  it  comes  to  ecumenical  discussion,  their 
effectiveness  in  clarifying  issues  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. In  evidence  of  this,  I would  simply  state  as  a 
reminder  that  proper  academic  procedure  for  the  treatment 
of  a theological  subject  should  be  governed  by  consideration 
of  who  is  in  fact  doing  the  work,  when  the  reflection  is 
carried  out,  why  or  to  what  end  it  is  done,  and  also  in  what 
social  and  personal  conditions,  at  what  point  in  history  and 
in  whose  interests  a theological  problem  is  treated. 
Incidentally,  it  seems  possible  that  in  clearing  up  this 
fundamental  question  of  method  we  should  have  gone  some  way 
towards  giving  a more  precise  definition  of  the  unfortunate 
hyphen  in  the  title  of  the  study,  since  it  is  presumably 
due  more  to  lack  of  certainty  or  even  indecision  about  how 
to  proceed,  rather  than  to  any  confusion  about  the  subject 
itself . 

In  this  article  I want  to  deal  particularly  with  one 
point  concerning  the  why  and  wherefore  of  linking  the 
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problem  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  unity  of  human- 
kind, but  first,  for  greater  clarity,  I must  introduce  it 
with  one  or  two  comments  on  the  question  of  who  and  when. 
No  doubt  this  approach  is  enough  in  itself  to  indicate 
that  the  comments  I intend  to  make  are  of  a historical 
nature.  I shall  link  them  to  a sentence  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  2 in  Miiller-Fahrenholz ' s survey  which  strikes  me 
as  extremely  important : "The  development  of  ecumenical 

consciousness  reflected  in  this  issue  in  a sense  follows 
the  process  in  which  humankind  as  a whole  becomes  the 
subject  of  its  common  history."  Why  "in  a sense"? 

An  omission 


I first  noticed  a deficiency  of  some  importance  in 
the  present  study  when  I made  another  rather  important 
discovery  in  connection  with  a report  I had  agreed  to 
write  for  Vol.  2,  1977  of  Verkundigung  und  Forschung 
(supplements  to  Evangelische  Theologie)"  about  the  state 
of  research  into  the  first  phase  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
in  the  period  1846-1920.  I refer  to  this  article  here  to 
avoid  having  to  give  more  than  an  outline  of  it.  While  I 
was  engaged  in  this  work,  I read  the  two  books  on  the 
history  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  by  Epting  (1910- 
1920)  and  Frieling  (1910-1937).  For  reasons  of  general 
as  well  as  ecumenical  history,  I was  chiefly  interested  in 
the  year  1920  and  the  preparatory  assembly  of  the  movement 
held  then  in  Geneva.  Inevitably,  when  one  is  dealing  with 
such  material,  one  occasionally  has  to  consult  the  original 
documents,  and  when  I did  so,  I found  that  the  report  of 
the  preliminary  meeting  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  33) 
contains  three  resolutions.  The  first  concerns  the 
Continuation  Committee,  the  third  refers  to  its  finances 
and  slipped  in  between  the  two,  is  a resolution  concerning 
the  League  of  Nations  (p.73  ff ) . In  this,  to  my  mind, 
noteworthy  statement,  the  fathers  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
movement  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  founding  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  stating  their  belief  that  "the 
ideal,  for  the  realization  of  which  the  League  has  been 
formed,  is  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ"  and  urging  all  churches  to  pray  for  its 
work.  Having  read  this,  I was  surprised  to  find  that 
neither  Frieling  nor  Epting  made  any  reference  to  this 
passage  and,  on  looking  through  the  usual  literature  on 
ecumenical  history,  I could  not  help  noting  the  indiffer- 
ence, which  had  clearly  developed  in  the  light  of  later 
theological  embarrassment,  with  regard  to  this  inter- 
nationalist, humanitarian  statement  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  work  for  church  unity.  This  being  the  case,  the 
historical  survey  of  Muller-Fahrenholz  can  be  supplemented. 
The  question  of  the  unity  of  humankind  was  first  discussed 
not  in  1937 » but  in  1920  at  the  first  conference  of  Faith 
and  Order  since  it  is  already  implicit  in  the  reference  to 
the  "nations"  and  the  need  to  pray  for  the  time  "when  wars 
shall  cease" . 
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This  is  not,  I feel,  simply  a matter  of  detail. 

After  all,  in  1920,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  sent  out  an 
"Encyclical  Letter  to  the  Churches  Everywhere",  suggesting 
the  urgent  need  to  form  a league  of  churches  ( koinonia 
ton  ekklesion)  and  referring  to  the  league  of  nations 
(koinonia  ton  ethnon)  which  had  at  long  last  come  into 
being.  In  explanation  the  encyclical  said:  "Finally,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  churches  which  adorn  themselves  with 
the  sacred  name  of  Christ  not  to  forget  and  neglect  any 
longer  his  new  and  great  commandment  of  love,  and  still 
remain  piteously  behind  the  political  authorities  which, 
applying  truly  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  the  justice 
of  Christ,  have  already  under  happy  auspices  instituted 
the  League  of  Nations  for  the  defence  of  right  and  the 
cultivation  of  love  and  harmony  among  nations."  As  every- 
one knows,  the  League  of  Nations  was  unable  to  live  up  to 
this  and  a number  of  other  hopes  vested  in  it  by  some  of 
the  early  ecumenists.  My  argument  is  simply  that  there  is 
a clear  historical  parallel  between  an  international, 
humanitarian  movement  for  unity  and  an  interdenominational 
movement  for  church  unity,  and  that  at  the  precise  time 
when  the  ecumenical  movement  developed,  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  age  was  moving  towards  the  elimination  of  isolat- 
ionism. The  ecumenical  movement  did  not  descend  ready- 
made from  comparable  movements. 

A year  of  significant  events 


The  year  1920,  and  significantly  enough  the  city  of 
Geneva  in  that  year,  are  particularly  informative.  It 
was  there  that  the  governing  bodies  of  the  World  Alliance 
for  promoting  Christian  Friendship  through  the  Churches, 
the  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations, 
and  the  World  Student  Christian  Federation  met  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  that  year.  It  was  near  there,  at  a 
meeting  in  Crans , that  the  preparations  for  the  founding 
of  the  International  Missionary  Council  were  made.  And 
it  was  there,  too,  that  the  ecumenical  Life  and  Work 
Movement  and  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  were  formed 
(9  - 12  August  and  12  - 20  August,  1920  respectively). 

This  is  generally  known.  What  should  also  be  remembered 
is  that  in  January  1920  the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations 
began  in  Geneva  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  the  first 
assembly  of  the  League  was  held  there.  It  is  perhaps  less 
well-known,  and  may  come  as  a surprise  to  ecumenical 
historians,  that  immediately  before  the  August  meetings 
(31  July  - 4 August)  which  were  so  crucial  for  the  later 
World  Council  of  Churches,  the  Second  International  also 
met  in  Geneva  to  hold  its  eleventh  congress.  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary,  and  for  some  people  now  embarrassing,  to  add 
that  ecumenists  and  socialists  did  not,  indeed  could  not, 
take  the  slightest  notice  of  one  another  on  this  occasion. 
In  studying  the  internationalist  trends  of  the  19th  century 
which  reached  a certain  fruition  in  1920,  it  is  worth 
noting  the  interesting  fact  that  all  three  of  the  movements 
for  unity  mentioned  here  from  among  the  many  had  a Geneva 
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tradition.  In  1858  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
held  its  second  world  conference  in  the  city,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  headquarters  of  the  association  were  set  up 
there.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  Geneva  was  later 
also  chosen  for  the  headquarters  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  In  1863*  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  was  set  up  in  the  city,  and  in  1864  the  Geneva 
Conventions  were  signed  there,  the  first  international 
agreement  of  worldwide  scope,  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
city's  international  character  and  making  it  an  obvious 
choice  for  the  headquarters  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Although  the  First  International  was  actually  founded  in 
London,  it  held  its  first  Congress  in  Geneva  in  1866, 
likewise  its  sixth  congress  in  1873>  and  was  once  again 
in  the  city  for  its  eleventh  congress  in  1920,  as  I have 
already  mentioned.  One  date  among  the  many  worth  mention- 
ing in  this  connection  is  1894,  when  the  first  Russian 
edition  of  the  works  of  Karl  Marx  was  published  in  Geneva. 

Beginnings  of  "internationalism" 

Some  idea  of  the  international  outlook  prevailing  in 
the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  especially  among 
young  Christians,  can  be  had  from  the  comment  written  in 
his  diary  by  the  young  theology  student,  Nathan  Soderblom: 
"How  wonderful  it  is  that  Christianity  is  international!" 
This  sentence,  quoted  at  the  world  conference  of  the  YMCA 
at  Amsterdam  in  1891»  shows  the  climate  from  which  and  in 
which  the  ecumenical  initiatives  were  born,  and  the  joy 
which  greeted  the  first  efforts  to  put  Christian  belief 
in  the  unity  of  the  Church  into  practice. 

So,  who  is  studying  the  question  "Unity  of  the  Church  - 
Unity  of  Humankind"  and  when  did  this  issue  arise?  As  I 
see  it,  the  deficiency  I have  mentioned  in  the  study  stems 
from  the  fact  - understandable  enough  no  doubt  in  the 
hectic  atmosphere  and  pace  of  events  at  a major  conference  - 
that  when  this  issue  was  raised  (again)  in  1968  and  the 
basis  of  the  study  was  being  set  out,  nobody  thought  to  go 
more  deeply  into  the  question  of  who  or  what  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  with  its  concern  for  the  unity  of  the 
Church  actually  is  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  whole 
of  humankind.  This  question  naturally  included  the  question 
of  the  Council's  history,  and  here  the  answers  relating  to 
its  origins  and  beginnings  are  particularly  significant. 

As  I hope  I have  shown  with  my  historical  references,  the 
knowledge  of  the  unity  given  to  the  Church  in  Jesus  Christ, 
never  entirely  forgotten  in  the  course  of  church  history, 
though  not  always  heeded  by  any  means,  could  become  topical 
and  have  a chance  to  show  itself  at  one  particular  moment 
in  the  history  of  the  world  which  was  characterized  by  a 
many-sided  concern  with  the  wholeness  of  humanity,  often 
called  internationalism.  One  might  say  that  the  way  had 
been  prepared  for  it  since  1492  and  that  it  began  somewhere 
around  1792.  It  was  a time  of  cultural,  economic,  social- 
socialist,  sporting  and  political  internationalism,  as  well 
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as  of  religious  internationalism,  that  is,  ecumenism. 

This  is  a historical  fact,  even  although  the  different 
movements  including  the  Christian  faith  in  the  ecumenical 
movement,  trace  their  own  development  by  direct  reference 
to  the  history  of  their  own  respective  domains. 

In  this  connection,  I would  venture  to  suggest  that 
in  the  area  of  Faith  and  Order  itself,  it  has  quickly 
been  forgotten  that  it  only  became  possible  to  state  the 
principle  of  the  already  given  unity  of  the  Church  once 
the  fathers  of  the  movement  had  managed,  like  so  many  of 
their  contemporaries,  to  break  out  of  their  unreasonably 
and  untenably  isolated  positions  and  draw  closer  to  one 
another.  This  is  to  say  that,  in  posing  the  question  of 
the  unity  of  humankind  in  theological  terms,  we  have 
always  been  much  closer  to  humanity  than  was  apparently 
realized  when  the  problems  to  be  examined  in  the  study 
were  being  formulated,  and  that  had  there  been  a process 
of  historical  verification  right  at  the  beginning,  the 
dogmatic  treatment  of  the  question  might  have  been  more 
practical  and  relevant  to  the  situation.  These  retrospec- 
tive remarks  are  necessary  to  introduce  the  following 
point  which  I wish  to  make  on  the  question  of  interest. 

Thy  the  concern  for  unity  of  humankind? 

What  is  the  aim  of  our  concern  with  the  unity  of 
humankind?  Critics  of  the  study  have  accused  it  of  more 
or  less  covert  syncretism,  although  it  must  be  said 
immediately  and  emphatically  that  the  ecumenical  concern 
with  humanity  bears  no  relation  to  the  all- t oo-human  and 
therefore  much-quoted  hope  of  Radakrishnan  that  "the 
human  race  will  one  day  become  a united  people  in  which 
Muslims,  Christians,  Buddhists  and  Hindus  will  come 
together,  united  through  common  worship,  not  to  a past 
that  lies  behind  us,  but  to  a future  reality,  sustained 
by  the  great  vision  of  a world  community  with  a universal 
religion  of  which  the  historic  confessions  are  simply 
different  branches" . 

On  the  other  hand,  on  sound  historical  grounds  and 
in  face  of  what  they  consider  to  be  a Christian  faith 
which  will  never  be  brought  to  historical  reason,  the 
sceptics  cannot  rid  themselves  of  the  suspicion  that  the 
churches’  present  concern  with  humankind  is  simply  a con- 
tinuation of  the  "medieval"  dream  of  a Christian  world 
governed  by  the  Church.  This  suspicion  will  perhaps  be  no 
easier  to  allay  than  that  of  syncretism.  After  all,  even 
quite  recently  some  Christians  have  seen  in  and  inside 
"their"  mission  in  converting  the  heathen  and  the  related 
task  of  overcoming  and  abolishing  other  religions,  the 
need  and  the  opportunity  to  establish  a Christian  world 
community.  It  is  significant  that  their  education  plans 
and  massive  educational  undertakings  have  as  far  as 
possible  been  concentrated  on  India  and  China,  and  it  is 
equally  revealing  that  they  still  occasionally  react  with 
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allergic  vehemence  and  unreasonable  irritability  in 
condemning  competition  in  this  field,  especially  when  it 
comes  from  communism,  cosmopolitan  secularism  and  also 
from  the  re-awakened  self-awareness  of  non-Christian 
religions  and  pre-Christian  cultures.  So  what  precisely 
is  our  interest? 

In  answering  a part,  though  not  the  whole  of  this 
question,  it  might  have  helped  to  remember  the  historical 
situation  of  the  ecumenical  movement  already  outlined 
above.  It  is  one  movement  for  unity  among  many  others, 
there  are  other  movements  for  unity  with  other  goals  for 
the  unity  of  humankind. 

The  First  and  Second  Internationals  expressed  their 
specific  self-understanding  in  the  words,  "The  International 
will  be  mankind."  This  maxim  expresses  the  conviction  of  a 
universal  future  held  by  the  section  of  humankind  banded 
together  in  the  workers'  movement.  Their  certainty  was 
based  on  the  historically  founded  conviction  that  the  "idea 
of  humankind"  had  found  expression  in  the  proletarian 
struggle  for  universal  human  rights  and  in  the  internation- 
al nature  of  the  proletariat . An  example  of  this  is  the 
extraordinary  2-day  International  Socialist  Congress  held 
in  Basle  in  November  1912  to  discuss  the  impending  threat 
of  world  war.  The  manifesto  issued  by  this  meeting 
contained  an  emphatic  warning  against  any  further  prepar- 
ations for  war,  stating,  "The  proletariat  is  aware  that 
it  is  at  this  moment  the  bearer  of  mankind's  future." 
Incidentally,  this  congress  was  held,  and  the  manifesto 
read  out,  in  the  great  cathedral  at  Basle. 

Obviously,  today,  we  also  have  to  think  of  Islam's 
doctrine  of  humankind.  The  important  point  here  is  the 
idea  that  islamic  society,  the  ummah,  is  the  nucleus  of 
the  whole  human  family  which  will  one  day  find  its  unity 
in  a Muslim  ummah  embracing  the  whole  of  humanity. 

Humankind,  so  the  argument  goes,  was  created  by  God  and 
will  follow  the  path  ordained  for  it  in  creation. 
Contemporary  Muslims  already  set  a sign  of  the  coming 
community  in  that,  according  to  God's  will,  they  have 
created  a society  without  barriers  of  race,  colour,  nation, 
culture  or  age.  This  understanding  of  humankind  and  the 
world  is  basically  a feature  of  all  world  religions.  It 
is  easier  to  visualize  what  it  means  in  the  light  of 
concrete  examples.  When  requested  to  be  more  concrete, 
for  instance  in  interreligious  dialogue,  representatives 
of  Islam  will  generally  point  out  that  the  following 
possibilities  for  visible  and  attainable  unity  are 
inherent  in  Islam.  In  no  other  section  of  humanity,  and 
therefore  in  no  other  religion,  is  there  such  a clear 
understanding  of  the  unity  of  God  as  the  basis  and  motive 
force  of  all  unity.  Islam  alone  of  the  religions  provides 
an  image  of  the  unity  of  the  faithful  - in  the  ummah  (here 
there  seems  to  be  a tendency  to  think  that  exceptions  can 
be  dismissed  as  unimportant).  The  whole  code  of  ethics 
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for  human  beings  in  society,  and  consequently  for  the  world 
community,  is  contained  in  the  divine  revelation  expressed 
and  realized  in  Islam.  Any  further  questions  about  the 
realization  of  this  universal  community  receive  the  predict- 
able answer,  given  such  an  outlook:  when  all  people  have 
given  themselves  to  the  one  God,  that  is,  when  all  people 
have  become  Muslim,  or  think  of  themselves  as  such.  The 
unity  of  humankind  is  therefore  a Muslim  unity. 

Given  the  implications  of  the  two  points  I have 
referred  to,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  judgment  of  history 
on  a tr iumphalist ic  Christian  view  of  humankind,  let  us 
return  to  the  question  about  the  aim  of  our  preoccupation 
with  the  unity  of  humankind.  The  Christian  faith  under- 
stands human  history  as  an  open-ended  process  in  which 
Christianity  itself  is  involved  and  in  which  the  question 
of  the  ultimate  forms  of  history  is  less  important  than 
the  problem  of  immediate  Christian  action.  Now  the  very 
fact  that  the  ecumenical  movement  is  one  movement  for 
unity  among  numerous  others  requires  us  to  ask  first  of 
all  what  contributions  it  makes  to  the  unity  of  humankind. 
According  to  Christian  faith,  such  contributions  have  to 
be  paradigmatic  and  anticipatory.  However,  they  will  only 
become  effective  in  history  which  we  cannot  transcend  if 
we  de-totalize  the  task  of  seeking  unity  for  the  Church 
and  for  humankind,  that  is,  if  we  withdraw  all  absolute 
claims,  which  is  difficult  in  theology,  and  recognize  that 
our  proper  task  is  to  seek  whatever  unity  may  seem  necessary 
or  possible  now  or  tomorrow. 


* * * * * 


XIV.  Concerning  Church  and  Creation: 
Observations  by  a Christian 
in  a Socialist  Country 

Josef  Smolik 


The  review  of  the  course  of  the  study  "Unity  of  the 
Church  - Unity  of  Humankind"  so  far,  poses  the  question: 
Into  which  fields  of  tension  must  the  study  move  now? 
Obviously  these  areas  can  only  be  defined  in  the  ecumenical 
fellowship  and  after  detailed  discussions.  In  this  essay  I 
shall  try  simply  to  throw  some  light  on  this  discussion 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  situation  in  a socialist  country 
with  its  radical  secularism.  Two  points  I would  want  to 
stress . 

1.  The  Danger  of  ecclesiological  triumphalism 

Theological  thinking  in  the  ecumenical  movement  today 
could  not  possibly  be  accused  of  the  sort  of  Christian 
triumphalism  reflected  in  the  world  of  Adolf  Harnack  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  when  he  declared:  "What  is  quite 
certain  is  that  the  destiny  of  the  nations  which  now  share 
the  earth  between  them  is  bound  up  with  that  of  Christian 
civilization  and  that  the  latter  will  in  future  be  without 
a rival. "1  Ecumenical  theology  is  quite  clear  that  "this 
political  expectation  has  proved  completely  illusory  and 
that,  on  the  basis  of  its  own  understanding  of  itself,  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  Christian  theology  to  disassociate 
itself  too  strongly  from  this  sort  of  imperialistic, 
colonialist ic  Eurocentrism" . 2 

Within  the  ecumenical  movement,  the  first  theologians 
to  embark  on  a theological  analysis  of  this  expectation 
came  from  the  socialist  countries,  when  it  seemed  to  them 
that  the  ecumenical  movement  was  in  danger  of  being  seen 
as  a God-given  remedy  for  the  new  secularism.  "No  eccles- 
iastical institution,  no  organized  church  effort  (whether 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  or  the  International  Mission- 
ary Council  or  other  alliances)  is  a remedy  against  this 
new  secularism",  said  Hromadka,  for  example. 3 The  third- 
world  theologians  carried  this  analysis  further  on  a 
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broader  front  than  the  threat  of  secularism  and  have 
increasingly  uncovered  the  entanglement  of  Christendom 
in  global  power  structures. 

But  this  is  far  from  implying  that  the  danger  of 
triumphalism  has  been  eliminated  theologically.  We  still 
find  it,  for  example,  in  the  view  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  as  an  avant-garde  of  humankind.  Some  support  for 
this  view  is  found  in  H.  Gollwitzer 1 s interpretation  of 
Karl  Barth:  "An  ongoing  social  influence  of  the  Church 

that  corresponds  to  the  ’direction  and  orientation'  given 
by  the  Gospel,  an  ongoing  precedence  of  the  Church  in 
overcoming  the  social  status  quo  - this  describes  the 
Christian  community  as  a cadre  of  the  avant-garde . That 
this  way  is  barred  is  already  clear  from  the  contrast 
between  the  empirical  reality  of  the  Church  and  the  view 
of  it  as  an  avant-garde . 

There  are  serious  theological  reasons,  indeed,  for 
not  regarding  the  ecumenical  movement  as  an  advance  party. 
One  such  reason  is  the  hiddenness  of  the  Church  in  history 
" . . . diakonia  for  the  future  of  history  shares  with  the 
prophetic  search  for  the  will  and  command  of  God  not  only 
the  characteristics  of  ambiguity  and  concealment  but  also 
a certain  promising  optionality.  No  escape  is  possible 
from  this  fundamental  concealment  of  history.  This  also 
means  that  the  churches  can  no  longer  present  themselves 
as  'bearers'  or  as  the  'advance  party  of  salvation  history 
Indeed  they  are  always  called  to  verify  such  claims. "5 

The  second  theological  reason  why  the  ecumenical 
movement  cannot  be  called  the  avant-garde  of  humankind  is 
the  eschatological  existence  of  the  Church  under  the 
authority  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Scriptures.  "An 
ecumenical  movement  which  tries  to  present  itself  and  its 
mission  as  a historical  necessity  and  as  advance  party  of 
evolution  on  the  basis  of  some  theory  of  the  history  of 
salvation,  can  no^longer  tolerate  any  superior  critical 
court  of  appeal." 

"But  Louvain  contributed  a wealth  of  material  enrich- 
ment and  insight  and,  in  its  frequent  warnings,  an  import- 
ant dialectical  control  upon  any  theological  triumphalism 
about  this  theme",  wrote  John  Deschner  in  his  report  on 
the  discussions  of  the  Louvain  main  theme. 7 In  the 
subsequent  discussions,  many  seemed  to  regard  the  concept 
of  "sign"  as  a solution  of  this  problem,  including  as  it 
does  the  dimension  of  concealment,  even  if  it  does  not 
exclude  triumphalist  overtones  in  relation  to  the  unity  of 
humankind.  gThis  may  have  been  why  it  was  used  only  once 
in  Nairobi. 

Their  experience  in  socialist  countries  makes  the 
churches  there  very  sensitive  to  any  ecclesiological 
triumphalism  because  they  themselves  have  had  to  pay  the 
price  of  such  an  attitude.  In  the  past  this  triumphalism 
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gave  to  certain  confessional  interpretations  of  the  Gospel 
the  status  of  a universally  valid  moral  and  intellectual 
programme.  This  used  often  to  be  described  by  the  phrase 
cuius  regio,  eius  reli^io,  Appealing  to  the  unity  of  Christ- 
ians and  of  society  - a unity  often  mistaken  for  universal  - 
they  oppressed  other  confessional  groupings . The  consequen- 
ces of  this  process  lasted  well  into  the  20th  century. 

This  historical  experience  makes  it  possible  for  the 
evangelical  churches  in  Czechoslovakia  to  understand  the 
Marxist  criticism  of  the  churches  which  ties  in  with 
analogous  experiences  of  the  socialist  movement  in  its 
early  stages.  The  Marxist  critics  ask  whether  the  effort 
to  achieve  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  unity 
of  the  human  race  does  not  conceal  clerical  ambitions. 

This  makes  it  all  the  more  important  for  the  ecumenical 
movement  to  eliminate  any  trace  of  triumphalism  from  its 
confession  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  its  relating  of 
this  unity  to  that  of  humankind.  Such  triumphalism  can 
take  various  forms  - clericalism,  transformation  of  the 
Gospel  into  an  ideology  or  into  a univer salist ic  philosophy 
or  theology  of  history.  The  missionary  and  evangelistic 
dimensions  of  the  Gospel  in  secularized  societies  largely 
depend  on  this  critique  of  triumphalism  succeeding.  Where- 
ever  triumphalist  associations  are  awakened,  the  influence 
of  the  Gospel  is  distorted. 

The  effort  which  the  ecumenical  movement  can  make  to 
overcome  triumphalism  is  connected  with  changes  in  central 
questions  of  ecumenical  theology:  in  particular  in  the 
question  of  christology  and  salvation  history.  The 
"ecclesiology  of  glory"  (ecclesiologia  gloriae)  can  only 
be  seen  in  proper  perspective  if  the  monophysite  christ- 
ology of  incarnation  and  of  the  cosmocrator  is  supplemented 
by  the  christology  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  With  the  theme  of 
the  cosmocrator  as  the  backcloth,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  the  Church  as  the  centre  of  humankind  and  history.  The 
theme  of  incarnation  comes  in  to  stress  that  the  Church  is 
the  visible  centre.  So  long  as  the  sovereignty  of  Christ 
was  connected  only  with  the  resurrection,  all  the  attempts 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  since  Montreal  to  express  the 
finality  of  Christ  were  bound  to  fail.  Hendrikus  Berkhof 
felt  it  necessary  in  Uppsala  to  point  out  that  "the  more 
our  world  becomes  one  and  the  more  we  are  aware  of  the 
great  common  evolutionary  process  in  which  mankind  is 
involved",  the  greater  the  danger  of  that  view  of  Christ 
turning  "into  an  all-embracing  world-view,  an  ideology 
beneath  which  Jesus  Christ  would  change  from  being  the 
living  Lord"  into  "a  universal  christocentric  principle". 

This  danger  is  all  the  greater  and  all  the  more  inescapable 
if  we  fail  to  "consider  deeply  three  ... qualif icat ions  ... : 
the  cross,  the  Spirit,  the  future".  9 

Berkhof,  of  course,  uses  the  cross,  like  the  resurrec- 
tion, only  as  an  interpretative  key  for  a world  picture 
with  ideological  and  evolutionist  overtones.  We  are  only 
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just  beginning  to  come  to  terms  theologically  with  that 
pseudo-catholicity  "which  wishes  to  unite  mankind  in  our 
own  way,  according  to  the  pattern  we  have  constructed  on 
the  basis  of  our  own  historical  experiences  and  which  we 
would  like  to  apply  to  other  parts  of  the  world" , 10  a 
view  presupposed  by  ecclesiological  triumphalism.  The 
history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  teaches  us  to  see  the  Church 
not  in  the  centre  of  society,  but  in  the  marginal  situa- 
tions in  human  history.  For  the  question  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church  and  the  unity  of  humankind,  the  tension  between 
the  centre  and  the  margin,  to  which  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer 
drew  attention, H is  extremely  important.  The  history  of 
Jesus  takes  place  at  the  margin  of  human  history,  not  in 
the  centre,  even  if  the  evangelists  view  this  history 
through  the  prism  of  the  victory  of  the  risen  one  who 
bestows  on  this  history,  in  faith,  the  central  place  in 
the  cosmos  and  in  world  history.  The  Church  which  follows 
its  Lord  through  history  is  in  an  analogous  position.  In 
historical  fact,  it  is  at  the  margin.  Its  real  place  is 
with  the  hungry  and  the  oppressed.  Yet  in  faith  the  Church 
knows  that  it  is  above  all  in  this  place  and  in  this  solid- 
arity that  the  future  of  humankind  is  decided  and  the  power 
of  the  risen  one  established.  The  true  Church  sees  the 
unity  of  humankind  from  the  standpoint  of  its  own  marginal 
position,  not  triumphantly  from  some  central  position. 12 
It  was  not  at  Uppsala  but  only  in  Nairobi  that  the  ecumen- 
ical movement  arrived  at  this  marginal  perspective,  and 
this  tied  up  with  a change  of  Christ ological  emphasis. 

The  Church  and  the  ecumenical  movement,  for  the  most 
part,  find  the  tension  between  their  marginal  existence 
and  their  faith  in  their  mission  to  the  whole  of  humankind 
intolerable.  On  the  one  hand,  their  identification  with 
the  cross  in  a particular  situation  goes  so  far  that  the 
universal  horizon  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight  of 
altogether  and  they  are  in  danger  of  succumbing  to  sectarian 
revolutionism,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  find  the  prospect 
of  unity  so  attractive  that  they  can  no  longer  live  at  the 
margin  and  begin  to  think  ideologically  and  allow  them- 
selves to  fall  more  and  more  for  the  seductions  of  power. 
This  question  of  the  attitude  and  relationship  of  the 
Church  to  power  is  one  of  the  crucial  problems  in  connection 
with  the  issue  of  the  unity  of  humankind.  !3 

In  my  own  view,  it  was  Oxford  1937  which  provided  the 
formula  which  gives  us  the  point  of  departure  for  over- 
coming ecclesiological  triumphalism:  "We  do  not  call  the 

world  to  be  like  ourselves,  for  we  are  already  too  much 
like  the  world.  Only  as  we  ourselves  repent,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  corporate  bodies,  can  the  Church  call 
men  to  repentance."!^ 

Under  the  challenge  of  world  war  and  of  Marxism,  J.L. 
Hromadka  singled  out  penitence  and  guilt  as  the  starting 
point  for  the  ecclesiological  orientation  in  the  world. 

"It  was  impossible  to  ignore  what  had  happened,  impossible 
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to  work  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Not  because  of  any 
philosophy  of  history,  but  because  the  prophetic  and 
apostolic  message  unveiled  before  our  very  eyes  the  fright- 
ful picture  of  our  common  guilt,  our  sins  of  commission 
and  omission. ”15 

Not  until  twenty  years  later  do  we  find  a return  to 
this  basic  attitude  in  face  of  the  crucial  problems  of 
the  world;  when  David  Jenkins  calls  for  "political 
repentance"  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  Christian.^ 
relationship  to  the  historical  realities  of  our  time. 

The  new  thing,  which  has  not  been  discussed  in  the 
ecumenical  movement,  is  the  ecc les iological  aspect  of 
repentance.  What  Oxford  1937  had  asked  was  that  the 
Church  as  a whole  should  repent,  and  not  just  its  individ- 
ual members.  This  eccles iological  aspect  of  repentance 
was  touched  on  in  Canterbury  at  the  Central  Committee 
meeting  in  1969»  but  not  followed  up.  Yet  this  question 
is  of  crucial  significance  for  the  future  work  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission,  since  it  is  so  closely 
connected  with  important  questions  such  as  the  nature  of 
authority  in  the  Church  and  the  authority  of  Scripture. 

If  it  is  asked  why  insufficient  attention  has  been  given 
to  this  question,  my  own  answer  would  be  that  ecumenical 
ecclesiology  still  includes  as  one  of  its  presuppositions 
the  idea  of  the  Church  as  a sinless  sacramental  fellow- 
ship . 17 


If  we  understand  the  existence  of  the  Church  as 
eschatological  existence  under  the  authority  of  the  Word, 
under  God's  promises  and  judgment,  in  continuous  repent- 
ance, reconciliation  and  joy,  we  are  in  a eucharistic 
fellowship,  we  find  ourselves  in  a conciliar  fellowship. 
This  fellowship  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  even  though  its 
doxology  has  its  own  dignity  and  is  not  to  be  understood 
in  merely  utilitarian  functional  terms.  In  its  relation 
to  the  unity  of  humankind  and  the  world,  the  character- 
istic of  this  fellowship  is  its  calling  to  share  in  the 
liberation  of  the  world.  In  the  prophetic  vision, 
perspectives  are  opened  up  for  this  fellowship  in  which 
the  unity  of  the  world,  in  all  its  vulnerability  and  in 
all  its  promise,  appears  as  unity  under  God's  promise 
and  judgment . 

2,  The  horizon  of  creation 

In  recent  years,  the  cosmological  theme  has  been 
taken  up  more  than  once  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  Some 
people  missed  it  at  Evanston  and  asked  that  it  be  intro- 
duced into  the  ecumenical  discussion.  In  his  address  at 
New  Delhi  on  "Called  to  Unity",  Joseph  A.  Sittler  tried 
to  respond  to  this  proposal.  His  address  strongly  emphas- 
ized the  cosmological  theme.  Referring  to  the  work  of 
Allan  D.  Galloway  on  the  theology  of  Irenaeus/  Sittler 
stressed  that  "a  doctrine  of  redemption  is  meaningful  only 
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when  it  swings  within  the  larger  orbit  of  a doctrine  of 
creation”. 19  He  declared  that:  ”the  doctrinal  cleavage, 
particularly  fateful  in  western  Christendom,  has  been  an 
element  in  the  inability  of  the  Church  to  relate  the 
powers  of  grace  to  the  vitalities  and  processes  of  nature. 

At  the  very  time,  and  in  that  very  part  of  the  world 
where  men’s  minds  were  being  deepeningly  determined  by 
their  understanding  and  widened  control  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  they  were  so  identifying  the  realm  of  history  and 
the  moral  as  the  sole  realm  of  grace  as  to  shrink  to  no 
effect  the  biblical  christology  of  nature."  ..."A  bit  of 
God  died  with  each  new  natural  conquest ; the  realm  of 
grace  retreated  as  more  of  the  structure  and  process  of 
nature  was  claimed  by  now  autonomous  man. ”20 

Sittler’s  interest  in  the  cosmological  horizon  was 
deeply  influenced  by  his  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament 
witness. 21  it  was  also  closely  connected  with  his  concern 
for  the  survival  of  humankind  and  the  preservation  of 
creation.  "We  live  in  a kair os  where  Christ  and  chaos 
intersect,  a moment  in  which  the  fullest  christology  is 
marvellously  congruent  with  man's  power-founded  anxiety 
and  need."  "When  millions  of  the  world's  people,  inside 
the  Church  and  outside  of  it,  know  that  damnation  now 
threatens  nature  as  absolutely  as  it  has  always  threatened 
men  and  societies  in  history,  it  is  not  likely  that  witness 
to  a light  that  does  not  enfold  and  illumine  the  world-as- 
nature  will  be  even  c omprehens ible . " 22  Unfortunately, 
Sittler  did  not  manage  to  bring  his  cosmic  christology  into 
closer  theological  connection  with  the  idea  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church.  The  truth  probably  is  that  this  is  not  even 
possible  for  a purely  christ ological  starting  point.  The 
theology  of  creation  and  of  the  creator  were  not  yet  avail- 
able to  it . 

In  Montreal  in  1963?  this  development  was  carried 
further.  It  was  decided  to  take  as  the  theme  of  further 
study  the  question  of  the  relation  between  creation  and 
redemption.  Moreover  it  was  at  Montreal  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  the  participants 
became  aware  of  the  fact  that  "the  world  is  on  its  way  to 
unity  and  that  this  fact  has  a theologically  conceivable 
relation  to  the  unity  of  the  Church". ^3  The  opening 
paragraph  of  the  Montreal  "message  to  the  churches"  states: 
"The  Lord  is  shaping  a world  which  cannot  deny  that  it  is 
one  world,  except  by  self-destruction."2^  "At  a moment 
when  mankind  is  becoming  ever  more  aware  of  itself  as  a 
unity,  and  we  are  faced  with  the  development  of  a global 
civilization,  Christians  are  called  to  a new  awareness  of 
the  universality  of  the  Church,  and  of  its  history  in 
relation  to  the  history  of  mankind. "25 

One  further  aspect,  of  course,  arising  from  the 
challenge  which  developments  in  the  secular  world  present 
to  the  ecumenical  movement,  must  be  mentioned.  The 
Marxist  critique  views  the  ecumenical  movement  as  an  attempt 
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to  integrate  the  whole  western  world  in  a single  ideology. 
In  historical  perspective,  at  least,  there  is  a certain 
justification  in  this  criticism.  As  even  Visser't  Hooft 
admits,  for  example,  the  effort  to  establish  a federation 
of  churches  after  the  First  World  War  was  strongly  influen- 
ced by  the  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations. 27 

The  document  "God  in  Nature  and  History"  represented 
the  first  serious  ecumenical  attempt  to  respond  to  these 
various  challenges . 28  Yet  it  comes  as  a surprise  to  find 
that  this  document,  which  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
unity  of  creation,  history  and  the  Church,  made  no  impact 
in  Uppsala.  In  Nairobi,  this  set  of  problems  was  presented 
to  an  ecumenical  audience  not  as  the  continuation  of  the 
study  carried  out  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  but  as 
the  work  of  the  Church  and  Society  sub-unit.  But  it  was 
not  followed  up  with  the  attention  it  deserved. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  discover  the  reasons  for 
this  discontinuity  in  the  ecumenical  development.  Some- 
thing obviously  prevented  the  full  development  of  this  set 
of  problems  as  presented  at  the  Bristol  meeting  and  hinder- 
ed them  from  being  given  due  attention  in  ecumenical 
discussion.  All  I can  offer  in  the  way  of  elucidation  is 
a few  observations  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
obstacle  in  question.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  reasons 
why  creation  was  not  sufficiently  brought  into  reflections 
on  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  world  was  the  very  wide 
diversity  of  interpretations  of  the  concept  of  creation  in 
the  different  traditions.  An  attempt  would  have  been 
required  in  the  ecumenical  movement  to  provide  a clear 
survey  of  this  diversity.  This  diversity  is  already 
indicated  in  the  fact  that  in  counterbalance  to  the  concept 
of  history,  it  is  the  concept  of  the  world  and  not  of 
creation  that  is  chosen.  The  concept  of  the  world  inter- 
preted in  an  existential,  anthropological  sense,  is  very 
often  regarded  with  suspicion  by  theologians.  True  reality 
is  sought  in  the  historical  or  in  human  history,  whereas 
the  world  represents  a sinful  reality  hostile  towards  God. 
In  this  apocalyptic,  gnosticizing  view  of  the  world,  with 
its  negative  view  of  the  material  creation  following  the 
Fall,  there  is  no  theological  possibility  of  developing 
the  theology  of  creation  as  an  independent  and  positive 
theme.  In  the  light  of  the  christ ological  starting  point, 
it  can  only  be  handled  negatively  as  a theology  of  the 
world,  as  a sort  of  hamartology,  a doctrine  of  sin.  On 
this  view,  salvation  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
material  world.  It  is  only  in  rational  arguments  that  the 
interest  in  the  world  has  any  justification.  Although 
this  view  did  not  gain  the  upperhand  in  the  ecumenical 
movement,  it  is  deeply  embedded  in  ordinary  piety  at  the 
parish  level.  But  this  fact  then  exercises  a strong  if 
indirect  influence  on  ecumenical  efforts,  that  is,  it 
finds  expression  in  the  misunderstandings  which  arise 
between  ecumenical  theology  and  the  thinking  in  the  congre- 
gat  ions  . 
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For  the  major  Christian  traditions  such  as  Orthodoxy 
and  Roman  Catholicism,  the  positive,  even  optimistic  view 
of  creation  is  predominant,  as  J.  Sittler  expresses  its 
MBy  Christ,  for  him  and  through  him,  all  things  subsist 
in  God,  and  therefore  are  to  be  used  in  joy  and  sanity 
for  his  human  family."  "This  radio-active  earth,  so  fecund 
and  so  fragile,  is  his  creation,  our  sister,  and  the  material 
place  where  we  meet  the  brother  in  Christ's  light.  Ever 
since  Hiroshima  the  very  term  light  has  ghastly  meanings. 

But  ever  since  creation,  it  has  had  meanings  glorious;  and 
ever  since  Bethlehem  meanings  concrete  and  beckoning. "^9 
As  A.  Houtepen  has  shown,  for  the  ecumenical  movement  it  is 
not  the  optimistic  view  of  Vatican  II  which  is  determinative, 
but  the  constant  awareness  that  the  good  creation  can  be 
turned  into  an  idol  by  sin.  "Although  one  finds  a critical 
loyalty  in  both  in  regard  to  the  saeculum  in  the  WCC , the 
accent  lies  on  the  critical  character  of  this  loyalty, 
while  in  Vatican  II  the  loyal  character  of  criticism  is 
accent  ed . " 3° 

To  sustain  the  tension  between  the  good  creation  and 
the  fallen  creation  and  to  copy  with  it  theologically  is 
no  easy  task  for  the  ecumenical  movement,  in  which  various 
traditions  are  present.  If  in  Uppsala  there  was  a danger 
of  going  too  far  in  the  direction  of  an  optimistic  view  of 
God's  creation  and  in  the  longing  to  go  on  shaping  and 
reshaping  it  as  a creatio  continua,  in  Nairobi  it  was 
rather  the  negative  aspects  of  the  world,  the  danger  of 
destroying  the  world  and  its  nature,  which  appeared.  The 
theological  questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  threat 
to  the  world  as  God's  good  creation  are  serious  enough. 

The  threat  to  creation  placarded  before  our  eyes  by  the 
scientists'  analysis  of  the  situation  is  so  monstrous  that 
it  can  destroy  God's  good  creation  - and  I am  not  just 
thinking  here  only  of  the  nuclear  threat  but  also  of  the 
political  tensions  and  the  problems  of  ecology.  In  this 
situation,  theology  can  no  longer  take  refuge  in  the  thought 
of  the  almighty  providence  of  God  who  has  all  things  in  his 
hands,  or  in  the  idea  of  laws  of  nature  working  automatic- 
ally in  a positive  direction.  The  modern  man  has  come  of 
age  (D.  Bonhoeffer) ; he  is  not  at  liberty  to  repudiate  his 
responsibility  for  maintaining  the  world.  The  Christian 
who  confesses  his  faith  in  God  the  creator  is  called  to 
this  responsibility,  unless  he  is  to  confine  the  creation 
of  God  to  the  limited  sphere  of  the  individual  psyche. 

The  christ ological  and  the  material  view  of  salvation  go 
together.  They  must  find  their  way  to  each  other  once 
more,  after  the  long  divorce  caused  by  Platonism  and 
idealism.  If  this  is  really  to  lead  to  commitment  and 
not  just  to  a doctrine,  then  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  of  the  essence. 

The  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  unity  of  humankind 
can  in  future  be  studied  effectively  against  the  broader 
trinitarian  background.  As  we  have  seen,  the  christ- 
ological  starting  point  is  not  sufficient  for  developing 
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the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  cosmic  Christ, 
a notion  in  which  we  have  detected  the  dangers  of  triumph- 
alism, must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  creation  and  eschat- 
ology, if  it  is  to  throw  light  on  the  unity  of  creation 
and  the  Church.  In  this  setting,  the  cosmic  Christ  does 
not  appear  as  cosmocrator,  as  the  glorified  Lord  but,  as 
is  clear  from  the  Revelation  of  John,  as  Ma  Lamb  with  the 
marks  of  slaughter  upon  him.” 31  The  notion  of  the  Trinity, 
which  has  been  bound  up  with  the  power  politics  and  think- 
i ing  in  church  history  since  Ambrose,  must  be  purified.  As 
I the  Indian  theologian  Devanandan  insists:  "In  Indian 

| Christian  theology,  Jesus  belongs  to  man  and  even  though 
he  may  sojourn  in  heaven,  he  will  return  to  earth,  for 
here  lies  his  home...  Indian  Christian  theology  probes 
deeply  into  the  meaning  of  the  fact  that  Jesus  ascended 
into  heaven  as  Jesus  and  never  resumed  his  place  as  the 
second  person  in  Trinity.  After  Ascension,  the  Trinity 
was  no  longer  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  but  Father,  Jesus 
and  Holy  Spirit.  ...Humanity  did  not  borrow  Jesus  to  stay 
a while  on  earth.  We  have  lent  him  to  heaven  to  stay  there 
for  a while." 32 

If  we  follow  Devanandan' s thought  a little  further, 
we  have  to  say  that  the  earth  and  not  heaven  is  the  real 
home  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  Trinity  is  intimately 
related  now  to  the  earth.  The  unity  of  the  Trinity  can 
only  be  conceived  in  the  horizon  of  the  creation.  The 
unity  of  the  Church  and  the  unity  of  humankind,  which  are 
rooted  and  grounded  in  the  unity  of  the  Trinity,  cannot 
I be  properly  conceived  and  understood  except  in  the  horizon 
i of  the  creation. 

The  cosmic  horizon,  which  is  indispensable  for  the 
J study  "Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Humankind",  is  able 
I to  integrate  diverse  partial  aspects  which  sometimes  find 
themselves  in  tension.  But  all  this  should  happen  not 
only  in  study  and  discussion,  but  also  in  common 
ecumenical  celebration,  in  worship,  in  which  the  conciliar 
fellowship  becomes  a reality.  Then  the  effort  to  achieve 
church  unity  will  channel  wholly  direct  energies  into  the 
unity  of  humankind,  the  unity  of  the  world  and  into  the 
efforts  of  the  world  of  nations  to  achieve  peace.  But  it 
is  not  here  that  the  decisive  importance  of  the  ecumenical 
utopia  lies.  It  needs  to  be  present  as  the  irritation: 

"Let  the  Church  be  the  Church! "33 


* * * * * 


XV.  True  Ecumenism  and  False 
Geiko  Muller-Fahrenholz 


Introduc t ion 


The  theme  "Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Humankind" 
has  provoked  such  serious  and  vigorous  criticism  in  certain 
evangelical  circles  that  it  seemed  appropriate  to  devote  a 
separate  essay  to  this  criticism.  And  since  in  this 
evangelical  view  the  theme  "Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of 
Humankind"  constitutes  an  integral  element  in  "Geneva 
ecumenism",  any  critique  of  the  evangelical  criticism  must 
try  to  grasp  the  evangelical  view  of  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment in  its  totality  and  not  confine  itself  to  the  points 
where  the  Faith  and  Order  theme  is  directly  attacked. 

In  this  essay  I shall  restrict  myself  to  criticism 
expressed  by  certain  evangelicals  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  in  particular  by  Peter  Beyerhaus . It  may  be 
objected  that  these  are  unrepresentative  of  the  internation 
al  evangelical  movement,  but  while  it  is  certainly  true,  as 
was  already  clear  in  197^  at  the  evangelical  congress  in 
Lausanne , ^that  they  represent  an  eccentric  evangelical 
position,  it  would  be  a mistake  to  conclude  that  this  view 
is  secondary  and  irrelevant.  These  German  evangelicals 
maintain  close  contacts  with  similar  groups  in  Europe  and 
other  continents.  Beyerhaus  himself  is  a leading  figure 
in  the  world  evangelical  movement  and  his  opinions  have 
considerable  influence  on  many  churches  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

This  essay  attempts  to  bring  the  evangelical  position 
into  clearer  focus  in  three  stages.  Firstly,  I shall 
consider  the  evangelical  criticism  of  the  theme  "Unity  of 
the  Church  - Unity  of  Humankind"  and  the  critical  methods 
employed;  secondly,  I shall  try  to  present  the  main 
elements  of  this  evangelical  position,  since  it  regards 
itself  as  a radical  antithesis  to  what  it  calls  "Geneva 
ecumenism";  and,  thirdly,  I shall  consider  the  question  of 
true  ecumenism  and  false,  since  this  is  the  underlying 
issue  in  the  controversy  with  these  representatives  of 
evangelicalism. 

1 . The  theme  "Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Humankind" 

in  the  distorting  mirror  of  the  evangelical  presentation 

As  these  evangelicals  see  it,  the  Fourth  Assembly  of 
Translated  from  the  German,  Language  Service,  WCC . 
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the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  Uppsala  in  1968  was  a 
watershed.  It  was  then,  they  assert,  that  the  concept 
of  "world  community"  came  to  the  forefront.  Beyerhaus 
explains  it  as  follows:  "World  community,  comprising  all 
nations  and  transcending  all  previous  divisions  into  races, 
classes,  and  even  ideologies  and  religions,  now  becomes 
the  real  and  as  it  were  directly  envisaged  goal  of  the 
ecumenical  movement. "2  Indirectly,  however,  this  develop- 
ment was  already  being  anticipated  in  the  '60s.  The 
Third  Assembly  in  New  Delhi  in  1961,  for  example,  already 
paved  the  way  by  allowing  room  for  universalist ic  tenden- 
cies and  adding  the  cosmic  dimension  to  the  witness  to 
Christ.  But,  as  they  see  it,  still  more  important  and 
influential  was  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society 
in  Geneva  in  1966,  for  this  conference  provided  theological 
support  for  the  concept  of  "revolution"  and  assigned  the 
churches  the  role  of  "agent  of  the  new  world  community". 

By  helping  these  tendencies  to  get  the  upper  hand, 
Uppsala  falsified  the  original  task  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  The  gathering  together  of  the  churches  in  unity 
for  missionary  service  was  no  longer  the  goal.  This  was 
now  replaced  by  the  vision  of  the  unification  of  all 
humanity  in  a universal  community  which  would  then  be 
placed  under  a central  world  government . The  ecumenical 
movement  of  the  churche s was  soft-pedalled  and  pride  of 
place  was  now  given  to  the  original  pagan  meaning  of  the 
word  oikoumene  - "the  whole  inhabited  earth".  "The 
boundary  between  the  community  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
world  was  obliterated  and  the  term  oikoumene  interpreted 
politically  and  syncret ist ically  to  mean  world  community, 
in  line  with  its  original  pagan  connotation. "3 

In  the  evangelical  view,  "Geneva  ecumenism"  has 
sought  s ingle -mindedly  to  achieve  this  vision  in  its 
various  fields  of  work  since  1968.  Prime  attention  is 
given  to  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  and,  after  that, 
to  the  WCC  ' s dialogue  programme  with  other  living  faiths 
and  ideologies.  Beyerhaus  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert 
that,  in  these  two  programmes,  "two  of  the  three  classic 
ecumenical  streams,  namely,  the  Life  and  Work  Movement 
and  the  World  Missionary  Movement,  have  been  refocused 
on  the  new  vision  of  world  community" He  omits  to 
mention  that  the  Life  and  Work  Movement  continues  in  the 
Church  andSociety  sub-unit  and  at  no  time  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  setting  up  of  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism. 
Nor  is  he  deterred  by  the  fact  that  the  World  Missionary 
Movement  continues  in  the  WCC  Commission  on  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism,  which  has  three  times  as  many  staff  as 
the  dialogue  programme  ! 

Finally,  the  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commiss- 
ion in  Louvain  in  1971 » which  had  "Unity  of  the  Church  - 
Unity  of  Mankind"  as  its  main  theme,  is  regarded  by  the 
evangelicals  as  the  point  in  time  when  even  this  classic 
stream  of  the  ecumenical  movement  was  diverted  to  its  new 
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focus  on  the  goal  of  world  community.  It  was  here  that 
the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  became  inextricably  entangled 
with  "the  striving  of  humankind  as  a whole  for  social  and 
political  unity".  This  was  accompanied  by  a deliberate 
"disengagement  from  the  traditional  themes  and  from  the 
quest  for  church  unity  on  the  basis  of  efforts  to  achieve 
theological  consensus". 5 

This  view,  expressed  by  Beyerhaus  in  1977  > betrays 
little  acquaintance  with  the  facts.  He  states  that  the 
quest  for  church  unity  on  the  basis  of  efforts  to  achieve 
theological  consensus  has  been  deferred  but  seems  not  to 
have  noticed  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  Accra 
in  1974  approved  three  documents  setting  forth  the  results 
of  efforts  to  achieve  consensus  on  the  classic  themes  of 
baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry,  or  that  the  Fifth  Assembly 
in  Nairobi  recommended  these  documents  to  the  member 
churches  for  study  and  comment,  or  that  the  same  documents 
have  also  been  carefully  studied  in  many  ecumenical  and 
theological  commissions  in  Germany  itself.  Beyerhaus 
makes  no  reference  at  all  to  the  more  than  thirty  union 
negotiations  proceeding  in  all  continents  and  regularly 
assisted  by  Faith  and  Order, 6 nor  does  he  mention  that 
Faith  and  Order  is  also  actively  involved  in  the  bilateral 
theological  conversations  going  on  between  various  churches 
and  traditions. 7 Finally,  one  gets  the  impression  that  no 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  papers  on  the  theme  "Unity 
of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Mankind"  prepared  after  the 
Louvain  conference.  Even  a cursory  glance  at  these  would 
have  made  it  clear  to  him  that  the  main  emphasis  in  Faith 
and  Order  work  is  still  on  the  traditional  task  of  achiev- 
ing church  unity  and  that  this  objective  could  now  in  fact 
be  tackled  all  the  more  conscientiously  precisely  because 
the  perspective  of  the  "unity  of  humankind"  had  also  been 
taken  into  account.  The  survey  of  the  documents  presented 
in  Part  I of  the  present  volume  is  intended  to  provide 
chapter  and  verse  for  that  statement. 

We  have  reluctantly  to  conclude,  therefore,  that 
Beyerhaus'  argument  simply  ignores  the  facts.  By  leaving 
very  important  aspects  out  of  account,  he  distorts  the 
real  situation.  To  prepare  for  the  unity  of  humankind  by 
uniting  the  Church  was  never  at  any  time  the  purpose  of 
the  study.  At  no  point  have  the  attempts  to  achieve 
conciliar  fellowship  among  the  churches  been  conceived  of 
as  preparing  the  way  for  a council  of  a monolithic  world 
Church,  let  alone  a world  Church  blended  syncret ist ically 
with  all  religions,  cultures  and  ideologies! 

Another  weakness  in  Beyerhaus'  argument  is  his 
false  assessment  of  the  relative  position  and  importance 
of  the  various  operations  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
He  fails  to  see  that  the  ecumenical  programmes  are 
influenced  by  a variety  of  factors  and  interests.  In  his 
view,  a single  causative  factor  controls  the  ecumenical 
movement.  It  is  this  conviction  which  underlies  his 
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simplistic  account  of  an  event  as  complex  and  as  many- 
faceted  as  the  Nairobi  Assembly  and  leads  him  to  give  such 
distorted  versions  of  the  very  carefully  phrased  contribu- 
tions of  individual  speakers  at  the  Assembly.  One  clear 
example  of  this  is  his  treatment  of  the  address  given  by 
John  Deschner  (USA)  on  "Visible  Unity  as  Conciliar  Fellow- 
ship" k Beyerhaus  roundly  asserts:  "Deschner  makes  it 
quite  clear  that  the  unity  for  which  thegWCC  is  striving 
is  the  unity  of  the  whole  of  humankind."  But  what  Deschner 
actually  said  was:  "Visible  unity  ...  needs  to  become 
visible  as  a witness  which  embodies  among  Christians  and 
Christian  churches  a believable  sign  of  the  liberating 
unity-in-controversy  which  God  has  promised  to  all  human- 
kind. "9  Beyerhaus  simply  ignores  the  important  distinc- 
tions made  by  Deschner.  For  one  thing,  Deschner  uses  a 
dialectical  term  to  describe  what  God  has  promised  human- 
kind - "unity-in-controversy" . "World  community"  - the 
term  preferred  by  Beyerhaus  - is  not  a faithful  equivalent 
for  Deschner' s term.  For  another  thing,  Deschner  speaks 
of  the  visible  witness  of  Christians  and  churches  as  a 
"believable  sign"  of  this  unity- in-c ontr over sy . The  two 
concepts  are  linked  together  by  the  concept  of  "sign". 

This  means  that  they  are  related  functionally.  Identifi- 
cation is  deliberately  excluded.  By  asserting  that 
Deschner  equates  the  unity  sought  by  the  WCC  with  the 
unity  of  all  humankind,  Beyerhaus  distorts  Deschner' s 
plain  meaning.  What  Deschner  is  in  fact  speaking  of  is 
a relationship  between  different  quantities  which  is  why 
he  carefully  chooses  the  concept  of  "sign".  But  Beyerhaus 
turns  this  into  an  identification  of  two  equal  quantities. 

When  Deschner  goes  on  to  say  that  visible  unity  must 
be  concerned  with  class-conflicts,  racism,  sexism,  etc., 
he  is  describing  the  ethical  and  diaconal  contents  of  this 
sign  - relationship,  whereas  Beyerhaus  describes  these 
things  as  goals  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  humankind. 

Take  another  feature  of  Beyerhaus'  "presentation"  of 
Deschner ' s address.  He  summarizes  Deschner ' s concluding 
remarks  in  six  points.  In  each  one  of  these  six  points, 
he  manages  to  distort  Deschner 's  meaning.  I select  only 
the  sixth  point  since  Beyerhaus  insists  that  this  point, 
together  with  the  fifth,  expresses  Deschner ' s real  purpose. 
Beyerhaus  writes:  "The  member  churches  are  still  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  pronouncements  of  the  World  Council 
as  issued  'with  authority'  (i.e.  as  clearly  the  voice  of 
the  Holy  Spirit). "10  But  Deschner 's  actual  words  are: 

"The  (Jerusalem)  Council  heard  an  authoritative  Word  and 
therefore  acted  and  spoke  with  its  authority.  The 
churches  hear  the  Word  they  hunger  for  and  acknowledge 
it  with  joy  as  the  mind  of  the  whole  Church  . . . They  take 
up  their  diversified  mission  and  its  necessary  controver- 
sies with  renewed  strength."-*--*-  Deschner  stresses  two 
points  here.  Any  authority  a council  has  depends  on  the 
authority  of  the  Word.  He  expressly  emphasizes  this 
again  at  the  end  of  his  address  when  he  speaks  of  "the 
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commonly  acknowledged  authority  of  the  Word  of  GodM  by 
which  every  common  action  and  speech  must  be  judged. 

Nowhere  does  he  confer  this  authority  of  the  Word  of  God 
on  the  World  Council  of  Churches  or  assume  any  identity 
between  them.  What  Deschner  affirms  is  a basic  pre- 
supposition of  every  genuine  Christian  council. 

The  second  point  stressed  here  by  Deschner  is  that 
a council  statement  must  be  received  by  the  local  churches 
and  recognized  with  joy  and  eagerness  if  it  is  to  acquire 
genuine  conciliar  character.  The  various  tasks  and  even 
the  necessary  controversies  are  not  rendered  otiose  by 
the  reception  of  a conciliar  decision. 

Beyerhaus  simply  ignores  both  these  points.  He 
insinuates  that  Deschner  spoke  of  the  divine  authority 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  with  the  inevitable 
regimentation  and  conformity  of  the  member  churches  this 
would  imply.  "The  appeal  to  the  Councils  of  the  ancient 
church  is  obviously  intended  in  future  to  clothe  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  its  institutions  and  assemblies,  with 
an  authority  against  which  no  appeal  would  any  longer  be 
possible  since  here  the  voice  of  God  himself  is  supposed 
t o speak . "12 

This  brief  comparison  of  what  Deschner  actually  said 
with  what  Beyerhaus  represents  him  as  saying  reveals  the 
strangely  careless  fashion  in  which  the  latter  goes  to 
work.  The  scientific  precision,  whose  absence  he  laments 
in  the  studies  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  is  certainly 
not  in  evidence  in  his  own  treatment . Many  other 
examples  could  be  given  of  the  sort  of  falsification 
illustrated  here  from  Beyerhaus'  treatment  of  the  work  of 
Faith  and  Order  and  of  Deschner' s Nairobi  address. 

However,  Beyerhaus  is  not  just  a notorious  exception 
in  this  respect.  Among  the  collected  papers  of  the 
"Berlin  Ecumenical  Conference"  (published  under  the  title 
The  Undertow  of  the  Ecumenical  Vision  of  Unity)  is  an 
essay  by  Fritz  Griinzweig  on  "World  Unity  Via  Church 
Unity?  - Biblical  Reflections  on  the  WCC  study,  'Unity 
of  the  Church  - Unity  of  the  World '".13 

Before  turning  to  the  contents  of  this  article,  notice 
the  misstatement  of  the  study  theme  in  that  title.  There 
was  never  any  mention  of  the  "unity  of  the  world"  in  the 
study  itself.  Operating  with  such  misleading  shifts  of 
emphasis  obviously  does  not  trouble  Griinzweig,  since  it 
enables  him  to  paint  a nightmarish  picture  of  an  ecumen- 
ical movement  seeking  to  use  church  unity  as  a bridge  to 
world  unity.  (if  we  remember  the  negative  overtones  the 
term  "world"  - cf.  "worldly",  "worldliness"  - carries  in 
the  pietistic  tradition  from  which  Griinzweig  comes,  it 
is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  this  tiny  falsification, 
the  substitution  of  "world"  for  "humankind",  betrays  a 
certain  propagandist  bias.)  Griinzweig  also  labels  the 
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study  a "WCC  study" , whereas  it  has  never  been  anything 
other  than  a Faith  and  Order  study.  This  is  another  shift 
of  emphasis  with  far-reaching  consequences. 

To  come  to  the  contents  of  his  article.  Grunzweig 
begins  with  what  he  calls  the  "observation"  that  "powerful 
elements  regard  cooperation  in  the  achievement  of  world 
unity  as  the  supreme  goal  of  the  efforts  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  to  achieve  church  unity".  "By  its  unity",  he 
continues,  "the  Church  is  to  become  a pioneer  and  pacemaker 
of  world  unity;  this  would  be  to  make  the  Church  and  its 
unity  a ’means  to  an  end',  i.e.  to  the  achievement  of 
political  goals. "1^  Let  us  see  how  Grunzweig  backs  up  his 
"observation" . 

He  appeals  firstly  to  the  Louvain  conference  on  Faith 
and  Order,  though  he  says  nothing  of  its  work,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  addresses  given  at  the  conference  or  of  the 
documents,  though  these  included  a longish  study  of 
"Biblical  perspectives".  The  sole  comment  on  Louvain  is 
based  on  a short  quotation  taken  from  a book  in  which 
Ernst  Lange  offered  a characteristically  original  and 
brilliant  interpretation  of  the  conference.  Grunzweig 
quotes,  secondly,  from  Jurgen  Moltmann's  address  to  the 
WCC  Central  Committee  in  Utrecht  in  1972,  and  thirdly,  a 
brief  extract  from  Philip  Potter's  speech  to  the  1973 
Central  Committee  meeting  in  Geneva.  And  that  is  all! 
Grunzweig  nowhere  deals  with  the  study  itself,  wastes  not 
a word  on  the  various  views  expressed  in  it,  and  passes 
over  in  silence  the  biblical  analyses  dating  back  to 
1970/l  which  deal  in  detail  with  the  New  Testament  distinc- 
tions between  Church  and  world.  He  has  made  no  attempt  to 
define  the  relative  value  of  this  study  in  the  context  of 
the  rest  of  Faith  and  Order's  work  and,  by  wrongly  describ- 
ing it  as  a "WCC  study",  not  only  fails  to  make  its  precise 
relationship  to  the  total  work  of  the  WCC  clear,  but  even 
insinuates  that  it  is  a major  study,  indeed,  the  official 
and  programmatic  study  of  the  World  Council  itself. 

To  call  such  a presentation  "observation"  is  an  abuse 
of  language . What  it  boils  down  to  is  just  a few  arbit- 
rarily assembled  quotations  which  are  then  "refuted"  by 
Grunzweig' s "biblical  assessment " 15  the  contents  of  which 
bear  a strong  resemblance  to  the  Faith  and  Order  document 
of  1971  to  which  we  have  already  made  reference. 

The  above  account  of  the  utterances  of  two  influential 
evangelical  theologians  shows  what  a medley  of  suppressions, 
distortions  and  misrepresentations  the  evangelical  criticism 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  really  is.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  many  theologians  who  are  better  informed 
about  "Geneva  ecumenism"  and  have  a keener  sense  of  exact 
scholarship  regard  discussion  with  these  evangelical 
spokesmen  as  a waste  of  time.  How  can  one  wrestle  for  the 
truth  with  people  who  show  such  little  respect  for  the 
truth?  One  or  two  examples  of  the  unsatisfactory  methods 
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adopted  by  these  evangelical  theologians  were  necessary, 
however.  Their  treatment  of  the  documents  themselves  is 
so  frivolous  that  some  protest  is  certainly  called  for. 
Evangelicals  may  object  that  the  above  critique  of  their 
view  only  concerns  certain  minor  details  and  does  not 
really  touch  the  core  of  their  opposition  to  "Geneva 
ecumenism".  That  is  quite  true.  What  they  are  concerned 
about  is  something  far  more  important. 

2 . The  "vision"  of  the  "Geneva  ecumenism"  and  the  vision 

of  the  evangelicals. 

The  evangelical  critique  of  the  "Geneva"  ecumenical 
movement  cannot  be  understood  if  we  ignore  its  conceptual 
framework.  This  is  eschatological  and  apocalyptic  in 
character.  On  the  basis  of  the  Revelation  of  St  John  and 
other  apocalyptic  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  they 
maintain  that  when  Jesus  Christ  returns  he  will  bring 
this  world  to  an  end  and  judge  it.  The  immediate  prelude 
to  this  will  be  the  appearance  of  the  antichrist,  who 
seeks  to  make  all  human  beings  his  subjects.  Even  the 
great  majority  of  Christians  will  succumb  to  the  anti- 
christ and  serve  and  worship  him.  Prophets  and  witnesses 
will  help  the  antichrist  to  establish  his  united  kingdom. 
Seduced  and  deceived  by  the  godlike  power  of  the  anti- 
christ, "everyone,  great  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  slave 
and  free"  will  be  "branded  with  a mark  on  his  right  hand 
or  forehead,  and  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  buy  or  sell 
unless  he  bears  the  beast's  mark,  either  name  or  number' 
(Rev.  13s 16  ff ) . The  rest  who  will  not  serve  the  beast 
from  the  abyss  will  be  very  few  in  number  - namely,  the 
flock  of  the  Lamb.  They  will  be  severely  persecuted  and 
be  rescued  by  Christ  when  he  returns  and  destroys  the 
kingdom  of  the  antichrist. 

But  this  eschatological  vision  is  not  yet  a peculiar- 
ity of  the  evangelicals.  It  is  part  of  the  traditional 
Christian  heritage  of  all  the  Christian  churches  and  is 
also  familiar,  therefore,  within  the  ecumenical  movement. 
What  is  peculiar  to  these  evangelicals  is  their  conviction 
that  this  decisive  eschatological  battle  is  actually 
taking  place  now,  before  our  very  eyes,  and  also  their 
assertion  that  the  "Geneva"  ecumenical  movement  is  in  the 
process  of  abandoning  discipleship  of  the  Lamb  and 
preparing  the  way  for  the  arrival  of  the  "whore  of  Babylon", 
the  antichrist. 

From  this  optic,  the  following  picture  emerges  of  the 
work  of  the  "Geneva"  ecumenical  movement . It  is  the 
rallying  point  for  efforts  to  create  a world  community; 
its  central  focus  is  no  longer  the  unity  of  the  Church  but 
the  "one  world" ! 16  The  World  Council  of  Churches  has 
transformed  its  ecc les iological  work  into  a cosmocentric 
work. 17  This  is  why  it  has  also  introduced  the  view  of 
the  oikoumene  derived  from  pagan  antiquity.  This  secular- 
ist standardization  of  the  ecumenical  idea  is  being  pressed 
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forward  step  by  step.  Indeed,  even  the  world  confessional 
bodies  have  been  drawn  into  the  process.  In  his  article 
on  "The  Coordination  of  the  World  Confessional  Bodies  since 
Uppsala  1968",  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  Evian  Lutheran 
World  Federation  Assembly  and  the  Nairobi  World  Alliance  of 
Reformed  Churches  Assembly  (both  1970) , Rolf  Sauerzapf  says: 
"Both  conferences  showed  clearly  that  the  parallel  existence 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  actually  deprives  the  two 
Protestant  world  bodies  of  any  distinctive  function. 
Adaptation  to  the  themes  of  the  Geneva  ecumenical  movement 
...  proceeds  apace  in  the  most  widely  diverse  fields.  The 
slip-stream  of  the  World  Council  has  proved  stronger  than 
the  biblical  reforming  concerns  of  Martin  Luther  and  Jean 
Calvin ..." IS  Beyerhaus  reaches  a similar  conclusion:  "It 

was  realized  in  Geneva  that  the  confessional  bodies  could 
no  longer  be  ignored  in  ecumenical  efforts.  They  were 
needed,  on  the  one  hand,  as  more  weighty  negotiating 
partners  with  the  Catholic  Church  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  winning  over  those  conf essionally-minded  churches 
which  have  hitherto  remained  critical  of  the  World  Council. 
Here  the  task  assigned  to  the  world  confessional  bodies  is 
the  tactical  one  of  ecumenizing  conservative  churches. "19 

In  other  words,  all  the  resources  of  the  churches  are 
to  be  coordinated  with  the  vision  of  the  one  world  in  mind. 
The  task  of  the  dialogue  programme  is  to  soften  up  and 
prepare  even  the  other  religions  and  ideologies  for  a 
single  world  religion.  Thus  thesis  8 of  the  "Berlin 
Ecumenical  Declaration"  states:  "The  World  Council  of 
Churches  is  at  a decisive  watershed:  The  nascent  church 
oikoumene  is  in  danger  of  being  turned  into  the  oikoumene 
of  religions.  We  issue  a warning  against  the  danger  of  a 
syncretistic  religion  of  world  unity."  In  sub-thesis  (d), 
it  goes  on  to  say:  "The  ultimate  goal  seems  to  be  to 

amalgamate  the  diverse  religious  experiences  of  humankind 
into  a diverse  common  'spirituality'  which  is  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  world  community  being  sought. "20 

The  corresponding  task  of  the  Programme  to  Combat 
Racism  is  to  help  the  Marxist  liberation  movements  to 
achieve  their  aims.  Rolf  Sauerzapf  insinuates  that  this 
programme  is  based  on  a community  of  interest  between  the 
World  Council  and  communism. 21  The  social  and  political 
commitment  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  shows  its 
close  affinity  with  Marxism  and  Maoism.  In  his  interpre- 
tation of  M.M.  Thomas,  whose  teachings  "are  typical  of 
the  pronouncements  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches", 

Hans  Eissler,  for  example,  reaches  the  conclusion:  "A 
common  front  between  Christianity  and  Marxism  is  therefore 
called  for  on  the  way  towards  world  community. "22  Thesis 
6 of  the  "Berlin  Ecumenical  Declaration"  takes  the  same 
line  when  it  says  (sub-thesis  (f)):  "The  alleged  triumphs 
of  Maoism  and  other  totalitarian  systems  are  greeted  with 
enthusiastic  admirat ion . " 23 

But,  by  entering  into  this  fatal  alliance  with  other 
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religious  and  secular  atheistic  ideologies,  the  "Geneva 
ecumenism"  makes  room  for  the  arrogance  of  the  person 
who  tries  to  usurp  the  place  of  God:  "Under  the  guise 

of  a pseudo-Christian  theology,  an  irreligious  humanism 
is  invading  Christendom  across  the  world  and  undermining 
the  confession  of  faith  in  Christ. "24  Beyerhaus  and 
Graber  find  here  a close  link  with  the  ideas  and  activi- 
ties of  secret  societies,  particularly  with  freemasonry. 

This  was  the  breeding  ground  for  the  anti-religious  view 
of  man  which  is  now  invading  even  the  ecumenical  movement 
through  various  channels.  25  Beyerhaus,  for  example,  said 
in  an  address  to  the  Third  Christian  Congress  Under  the 
Word  of  Dortmund  (May  1977) • "Behind  the  old  freemason 
plan  of  establishing  a kingdom  of  world  peace  by  means 
of  a humanistic  religion  of  unity,  that  is,  a religion 
with  man  at  the  centre,  we  recognize  an  even  older  plan. 
Satan  wants  to  topple  Christ  from  his  throne  and  replace 
him  in  the  guise  of  the  superman,  the  man  of  lawlessness. 
But,  to  persuade  the  world  to  recognize  him,  he  plays  on 
people's  fear  of  war,  famine  and  injustice...  A Dutch 
Christian  wrote  recently:  "The  antichrist  wants  to 

railroad  his  united  utopia  through  against  the  alarming 
backcloth  of  total  disaster.  The  world  view  of  the  last 
days  becomes  an  ideology  of  survival. "26 

The  insinuation  here  is  that  a powerful  link  exists 
between  all  sorts  of  secret  societies  and  scientific 
associations  such  as  the  Club  of  Rome,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  on  the  other.  Efforts 
to  overcome  the  survival  crisis  are  written  off  as  merely 
an  attempt  to  exploit  the  fear  of  ecological  disasters  so 
as  to  make  people  more  amenable  to  the  united  kingdom  of 
the  antichrist.  The  expectation  of  God's  final  judgment 
is  replaced  by  an  autonomous  human  control  of  the  world 
and  its  problems. 27  The  sense  of  sin  is  played  down, 
therefore,  because  the  exploitation  and  encouragement  of 
sin,  rather  than  the  struggle  against  it,  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  campaign  of  the  forces  of  the  antichrist. 

It  is  also  asserted  that  the  "Geneva  ecumenism" 
paves  the  way  for  this  usurpation  of  power  by  the  anti- 
christ by  serving  it  with  prophet ic  zeal.  Again  and 
again  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  arrogates  to  itself  a prophetic  mission  to 
propagate  global  world  unity. 28  Beyerhaus  declared  at 
the  Dortmund  Congress:  "The  world  community  to  which 

leading  ecumenists  point  is  identified  by  them  with  the 
promised  kingdom  of  God  and  they  even  equate  a new  order 
of  humankind  with  the  heavenly  Jerusalem!  To  back  this 
up,  they  appeal  to  their  supposed  prophetic  office.  To 
which  our  sober  reply  must  be:  Any  'prophecy'  which 
has  surrendered  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  is  in 
contradiction  with  Holy  Scripture  is  false  prophecy! 

By  its  revolutionary  doctrine  of  salvation  and  its  truth- 
defying  utopia  of  unity,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  29 
has  today  become  one  of  the  main  centres  of  false  prophecy!" 
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False  prophecy  and  false  spirituality  are  boon 
companions.  Seductive  and  manipulative  techniques  are 
used  to  enlist  Christians  in  the  service  of  this  ideology 
of  world  unity.  As  the  evangelicals  see  it,  the  "Geneva" 
ecumenical  movement  combines  fanaticism  with  psycho- 
technological  methods.  Group  dynamics  plays  a dominant 
role  therefore.  Both  the  Bangkok  missionary  conference 
(1973)  and  the  Nairobi  Assembly  (1975)  were,  they  believe, 
dominated  by  this  technique. 30  The  purpose  of  dividing 
the  huge  assembly  into  small  groups,  with  experts  in 
group  dynamics  working  in  them  in  some  cases  clandestinely, 
was  to  undermine  resistance  and  to  establish  a community 
feeling.  Beyerhaus  writes:  "The  main  benefit  accruing 

from  the  use  of  group  dynamics  for  sensitization  purposes 
at  Nairobi  was  to  break  down  mental  reservations  and  to 
create  a sense  of  ecumenical  solidarity.  Shakespeare  had 
a word  for  it:  'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew' !"31  If  to  this 

is  added  the  skilful  tactics  of  staging  liturgical 
festivals  and  parties,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Christians 
are  to  be  welded  into  a world  fraternity  by  emotional 
excitement.  B.  Affield  asserts:  "There  seems  to  be  an 

ever  closer  interlocking  of  ecumenical  movement,  a 
political  theology  critical  of  the  Bible,  the  use  of 
meditative  techniques  of  eastern  spirituality  and  the 
psychological  ploys  of  group  dynamics,  and  all  this 
exploited  in  the  interests  of  a total  utopian  goal."J 

I shall  break  off  at  this  point.  The  broad  outlines 
of  "the  utopian  vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches",  ^ 
as  Beyerhaus  and  his  evangelical  friends  call  it,  will  now 
be  clear.  The  most  diverse  aspects  are  fitted  piece  by 
piece  into  the  basic  apocalyptic  scheme  of  the  evangelicals. 

The  evangelical  critique  turns  out  to  be  a comprehen- 
sive world  view,  a frightening  canvas  on  which  every 
conceivable  contemporary  current  finds  its  plausible  place: 
Marxism,  Maoism,  liberation  movements,  freemasonry, 
liturgical  innovators,  forms  of  eastern  meditation, 
political  theology,  scientific  associations,  and  what  not, 
all  interlocking  by  various  channels,  combining  together 
and  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  antichrist.  An  impress- 
ive picture!  No  wonder  even  its  evangelical  authors  them- 
selves seem  to  be  frightened  by  it,  to  judge  from  the 
epithets  they  employ:  "uncanny",  "demonic",  "dangerous", 
or  "fateful". 


The  only  question  is  whose  "vision"  this  is.  Anyone 
who  knows  the  ecumenical  movement  in  general,  and  the 
organization  and  methods  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
in  particular,  knows  that  the  evangelical  authors  grotes- 
quely exaggerate  the  "Geneva  ecumenism".  Anyone  who  is 
even  slightly  familiar  with  the  political  situation  in 
the  world  today  can  only  marvel  at  the  naive  way  these 
authors  find  demons  everywhere.  Anyone  who  has  studied 
group  dynamics  even  cursorily  can  only  shake  his  head  at 
the  curious  idea  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
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deliberately  employs  this  method,  and  this  on  a world- 
wide scale,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  own  goals!  No!  The 
vision  here  attributed  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
is  really  that  of  the  evangelicals  themselves.  What  is 
really  dangerous,  in  fact,  is  not  the  WCC  so  much  as  the 
bogeyman  the  evangelicals  themselves  have  made  of  it. 

The  really  demonic  thing  is  their  hostile  picture  of  the 
ecumenical  movement,  a farrago  of  distortions,  exaggera- 
tions, insinuations  and  fears. 

Beyerhaus , of  course,  expects  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  reject  his  description 
of  it.  He  himself  allows  that  leading  members  of  the  WCC 
staff  in  Geneva  are  subjectively  and  sincerely  persuaded 
that  they  are  serving  God.  In  accusing  the  Geneva  staff 
of  leading  the  churches  astray,  he  is  not  passing  any 
moral  judgment.  The  unselfishness  with  which  the  Geneva 
leaders  devote  themselves  to  their  work,  the  personal 
sincerity  of  their  efforts,  these  things  are  obvious  to 
him.  One  might  have  imagined  from  that  that  Beyerhaus 
was  ready  to  keep  open  at  least  the  possibility  of 
discussion  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Far  from 
it!  For,  he  goes  on,  the  Geneva  staff  are  caught  in  a 
web  of  "self-deception”  which  prevents  them  from  really 
understanding  what  they  are  about  and  who  it  is  they  are 
really  serving.  "This  huge  self-deception  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders  of  the  WCC,  which  in  turn  leads  to  the 
deception  of  its  member  churches,  cannot,  however,  be 
attributed  simply  to  an  intellectual  error  on  their  part... 
The  only  possible  conclusion  here  is,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  have  been  blinded  by  the  seductive  spirit  and 
power  inherent  in  the  ’one  world’  ideology  itself. "3^ 
Theological  argument  is  replaced,  therefore,  by  total 
confrontation.  Beyerhaus  lifts  his  own  view  safely  out 
of  reach  of  criticism.  With  people  who  are  spiritually 
blinded,  argument  is  no  longer  possible.  There  is  no 
need  even  to  listen  to  them.  So  long  as  people  are  under 
a spell,  they  cannot  be  changed.  They  must  first  be 
rescued.  55 

3 . True  ecumenism  and  false 

"Exorcism,  not  an  adjustment  of  course",  is  therefore 
the  watchword.  For  these  evangelical  spokesmen,  the  time 
for  trying  to  correct  the  aims  and  programme  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  by  critical  questioning  is  over. 

What  is  needed  is  something  far  more  radical:  the  dividing 
of  the  spirits.  There  is  a profound  "crisis".  In  their 
"Berlin  Ecumenical  Declaration"  the  evangelicals  speak  of 
the  "sifting  time  in  the  ecumenical  movement ".36  They 
speak  of  the  "sentinel  duty"  which  they  must  perform  in 
the  Church. 37  They  believe  themselves  authorized  and 
sent  to  expose  the  apocalyptic  confusion  of  our  times  and 
to  unmask  the  threat  of  the  antichrist  under  which  Christ- 
endom now  stands. 
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It  would  be  foolish  to  dismiss  this  attitude  as 
unecumenical . What  finds  expression  in  these  evangelical 
utterances  is  a countermodel  of  ecumenism.  Unlike  "Geneva 
ecumenism"  and  its  works,  blinded  by  the  non-spirit  of 
antichrist,  this  c ount er- oikoumene  wants  to  gather  the 
oikoumene  of  the  Lamb  from  out  of  all  the  churches  of  the 
world.  These  evangelicals  are  also  concerned  with  the 
unity  of  the  churches,  by  which  they  mean  the  fellowship 
and  brotherhood  of  all  those  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal.  Amid  the  distresses  of  this  time,  their  great 
missionary  zeal  issues  in  the  call:  "Save  yourselves  from 
this  crooked  age  1 " (Acts  2:40). 

In  the  evangelical  view,  the  controversy  comes  to  a 
head  in  a clear-cut  eschatological  choice:  Either  "Geneva 
ecumenism"  o^r  the  ecumenism  of  the  crucified,  risen  and 
returning  Lord.  Either  worldly  ecumenism,  demonically 
blinded  by  the  spirit  of  this  age,  or  confessing  ecumenism 
directed  by  the  biblical  spirit.  Either  the  false 
ecumenism  of  the  antichrist  or  the  true  ecumenism  of  the 
returning  Lord.  Only  on  the  basis  of  such  a conviction 
is  it  possible  to  understand  the  constantly  reappearing 
apodictic  alternatives,  of  which  a typical  example  is  the 
phrase  "kingdom  of  God  o_r  world  community". 

This  is  why  W.  Kiinneth,  for  instance,  attaches  such 
importance  to  "the  confessional  character  of  the  'Berlin 
Ecumenical  Declaration'"  / He,  too,  emphasizes  that  the 
apocalyptic  battle  of  the  spirits  (Eph.  6:10-20)  is  taking 
place  today  and  in  this  conflict  the  only  appropriate 
language  is  the  language  of  confession.  "Sophistical  and 
socio-political  arguments  are  no  use  here,  nor  are 
intellectual  demonstrations  based  on  logical  proof,  nor 

dialogue  between  equal  partners...  The  truth  of  revelation 
cannot  be  expressed  ' dialogically ’ but  only  ' thet ically ' , 
i.e.  dogmatically,  in  the  form  of  a confession  of  faith. 
Acceptance  of  this  confessional  position  also  means  the 
acceptance  of  polarization.  "Polarization  is  always  the 
consequence  of  departure  from  the  biblical  truth,  the 
consequence  of  tolerating  heresies  and  adopting  anti- 
Christian  ideologies.  No  genuine  confession  of  faith, 
therefore,  can  dispense  with  polarization,  but  must  dare 
to  accompany  the  c onf it emur  at  the  same  time  with  a 
damnamus  . " ^ Another  point  to  which  Kiinneth  attaches 
importance  is  that  the  "Berlin  Ecumenical  Declaration" 
is  a"representat ive  service  for  the  whole  Church  of  Jesus 

on  earth" . ^ J While  point ing  out  that  the  dec larat ion 

does  not  amount  to  or  intend  a separation  from  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  he  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that  he 
regards  the  Berlin  declaration  as  a testimony  which  may 
be  taken  as  valid  for  all  like-minded  churches  throughout 
the  world. 

In  Berlin  in  197^,  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
evangelical  clear-cut  alternative  carried  with  it  any 
organizational  implications  was  still  left  open.  But  after 
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Nairobi  in  1975»  Beyerhaus  points  to  possible  steps  in 
this  direction.  On  the  basis  of  contacts  with  evangelical 
Christians  of  various  confessions,  he  speaks  of  a "common 
spiritual  basis  of  the  worldwide  Church"  and,  following 
the  lead  of  "Orthodox  leaders",  of  the  "need  for  a new 
ecumenical  movement ".^2  He  says  there  are  1^5  churches 
in  Africa  alone  "who  are  looking  for  our  cooperation", 
points  to  the  worldwide  evangelistic  task  which  makes 
"a  minimum  of  common  action"  essential,  and  thinks  it 
possible  to  transfer  the  "conscientious  work  of  Faith  and 
Order  in  the  past"  to  a new  series  of  union  efforts  by 
the  churches  on  the  basis  of  doctrine. ^3  When  it  is 
recalled  that  the  Evangelical  congress  in  Lausanne  in 
197^  did  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  a worldwide 
consolidation,  it  is  not  outside  the  bounds  of  possibil- 
ity that  the  evangelical  counter-ecumenical  movement 
could  become  a real  organized  body. 

Yet  even  if  that  were  not  to  happen,  it  would  still 
be  a serious  error  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
tacitly  to  ignore  the  evangelical  counter-project  or  to 
dismiss  it  as  simply  a case  of  persecution  mania  with 
religious  overtones.  Nor  does  it  really  help  much  to 
point  out  similar  phenomena  in  church  history  and  to 
leave  this  evangelical  view  to  become  the  victim  of  its 
own  apocalyptic  impatience.  The  evangelicals  represent 
a considerable  and  important  element  within  Christendom. 
They  have  a tremendous  polarizing  potential.  The  danger 
of  new  church  divisions  and  separations  should  not  be 
scouted.  But  even  leaving  such  considerations  aside, 
the  evangelical  vision  raises  theological  and  pastoral 
problems  which  deserve  serious  attention. 

Why  was  it  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ’70s,  this 
evangelical  view  came  to  the  forefront  and  met  with  such 
a powerful  response,  especially  among  young  people? 

Might  not  the  reason  have  been  that  it  matches  an 
apocalyptic  attitude  to  life  which  is  in  fact  quite 
widespread  today?  Faced  with  the  many  crises  developing 
in  the  contemporary  world,  many  people  - even  scientists  - 
are  overtaken  by  a profound  perplexity  and  sense  of  help- 
lessness. From  all  sides  we  feel  the  pressures  of  famine, 
poverty,  terrorism,  and  injustice.  Nor  does  it  look  as  if 
men  and  women  are  capable  of  staving  off  disasters  or  have 
even  the  determination  to  do  so.  On  many  people,  especia- 
lly the  young,  the  overwhelming  effect  of  scores  of 
prophecies  from  different  quarters  is  a suffocating 
feeling  that  all  effort  is  pointless  and  that  life  makes 
no  sense. 

It  has  always  been  in  such  times  of  hopelessness  that 
apocalyptic  visions  have  surfaced.  Even  the  apocalyptic 
vision  of  the  evangelicals  must  be  seen  in  close  connect- 
ion with  contemporary  afflictions.  In  and  behind  the 
dominant  powers  today,  it  sees  the  treacherous  power  of 
the  antichrist  and,  therefore,  focuses  its  expectations 
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and  its  hope  on  the  return  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Because  they  abandon  this  world  as  lost,  all  their  hope 
is  concentrated  on  the  kingdom  of  the  returning  Lord. 
Certainly,  a helping  hand  must  be  given  where  there  is 
distress,  hunger  and  injustice.  The  evangelicals  also 
stress  and  practise  this.  But  the  most  important  task  is 
to  gather  the  company  of  the  Lamb  out  of  all  nations  and 
to  strengthen  it,  for  the  world  can  no  longer  be  saved. 

Its  future  and  its  end  stand  under  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord  of  history. 

The  evangelical  position  refuses,  therefore,  to 
accept  responsibility  for  the  world  and  takes  refuge  in 
the  kingdom  beyond.  By  its  uncompromising  alternative, 
it  demonizes  the  problems  of  this  world  and  intensifies 
people’s  fears.  It  is  a reaction  to  the  fears  of  our 
time  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  feeds  upon  them.^^  In 
certain  fundamental  features  it  is  a theology  of  apocalyp- 
tic despair. 

Yet  this  evangelical  position  also  contains  an 
important  question  for  all  those  who  still  feel  that  we 
have  been  entrusted  with  some  responsibility  for  the 
world.  Might  there  not  also  be  an  element  of  desperation 
at  work  here  too?  Perhaps  in  the  demand  for  swift  and 
radical  decisions  at  a world  level  before  our  environment 
collapses  altogether?  There  seems  to  be  an  element  of 
apocalyptic  despair  in  the  slogan:  ’’One  Humanity  or  None”  I 

And  such  desperate  fears  intensify  the  clearer  it  becomes 
that  humankind  appears  unready  to  solve  these  problems  or 
incapable  of  solving  them.  Here  too,  the  element  of 
judgment  is  present,  not  indeed  in  the  sense  of  a final 
judgment , but  in  the  sense  of  an  imminent  judgment  taking 
concrete  shape  in  historical  disasters.  World  history 
becomes  world  judgment  here. 

We  certainly  need  to  ask  whether  elements  of  such 
apocalyptic  despair  are  not  also  found  in  the  ecumenical 
movement . The  urgency  of  the  ethical  challenge  expressed 
both  in  the  study  "Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Human- 
kind” and  in  WCC  assessments  of  worldwide  famine  or 
ecological  crises  is  not  proof  against  such  fears.  And 
is  there  not  also  that  despairing  fidelity  to  the  earth 
which  feels  itself  committed  to  the  impossible  task  of 
saving  this  world  for  God's  kingdom? 

Christian  eschatology  is,  of  course,  expressed 
largely  in  apocalyptic  language  and  thought  patterns. 

But  this  must  not  be  allowed  to  end  up  with  apocalyptic 
views  of  history  completely  swallowing  up  eschatology 
itself.  I believe,  therefore,  that  one  of  our  main  tasks 
today  is  to  rescue  apocalyptic  ideas  from  being  absolutized 
and  to  place  them  once  more  in  the  service  of  a Christian 
eschatology . 
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What  we  must  take  very  seriously  in  the  evangelicals' 
critique  is  its  insistence  on  pushing  the  horizon  of  God's 
judgment  beyond  all  human  action  or  inaction.  In  doing 
this,  it  bears  witness  to  God's  sole  mastery  and  sovereign- 
ty over  history.  It  rightly  warns  us  that  when  man  ceases 
to  know  himself  to  be  subject  to  this  judging  word  of  God, 
he  becomes  totalitarian. 

But  in  opposition  to  this  evangelical  position,  we 
must  adhere  to  the  conviction  that  our  eschatological 
hope  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  reject  the  world. 

However  sinful  and  refractory  the  world  may  be,  it  still 
remains  God's  creation.  As  long  as  Christendom  bears 
witness  that  God  is  faithful  and  upholds  his  creation,  it 
has  no  reason  nor  right  to  abandon  God's  creation  to  the 
devil.  If  we  say  that  man  in  his  sinfulness  plunders, 
despises  and  destroys  God's  good  creation,  we  must  also 
insist  that  humankind,  redeemed  and  liberated  in  Christ, 
has  the  task  of  caring  for  and  respecting  the  fallen 
creation  and  protecting  it  from  destruction.  The  earth 
remains  the  place  where  our  hope  in  God's  kingdom  has  to 
be  demonstrated  by  our  practice  of  good  stewardship.  This 
is  all  the  more  true  today  when  man's  power  to  shape  and 
endanger  the  world  has  become  so  much  greater.  Christians 
cannot  simply  dismiss  this  state  of  affairs  with  a wave  of 
the  hand,  by  pointing  to  God's  sovereignty  over  history. 
Humankind  today  is  subject  and  f aber  of  its  own  history. 

This  is  being  taken  seriously  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

To  explain  the  crises  in  the  development  of  the  world 
simply  as  the  work  of  demons  is  to  obscure  the  horizons 
of  human  action.  Eschatological  faith,  therefore,  has 
the  task  of  de-demonizat ion , in  order  that  Christendom 
may  be  enabled  to  exercise  its  custodianship  for  the 
world  within  the  framework  of  what  is  really  possible. 
Between  the  two  extremes  of  an  evangelical  flight  from 
the  world,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  absurd  over-estimation 
of  its  responsibilities,  the  Church  of  Christ  sticks  to 
its  duty  of  being  faithful  to  the  earth.  "Even  if  I knew 
for  sure  that  God's  kingdom  would  come  tomorrow,  I would 
still  plant  my  apple  tree  seedlings  today!"  (Martin  Luther). 

The  evangelicals'  attacks  on  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  also  make  clear  the  need  to  look  afresh  at  the 
question  of  the  prophetic  function  in  the  Church.  The 
evangelicals  regard  their  position  as  unambiguously 
prophetic.  Persuaded  of  their  support  in  the  Bible,  they 
regard  their  position  as  true  prophecy  and  denounce 
prophetic  utterances  of  ecumenical  leaders  as  false  prophecy. 
Prophecy  therefore  confronts  prophecy.  Both  appeal  to  God's 
Word;  both  claim  to  be  true. 

We  need,  therefore,  in  my  view,  to  reflect  again  on 
the  role  of  prophecy  in  the  Church.  The  mere  claim  to 
speak  prophetically  does  not  eliminate  ambiguity.  Even 
prophetic  assertions  remain  ambivalent  and  depend  constant- 
ly on  authorization  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  supposed  logic 
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of  the  apocalyptic  view  of  the  world  does  not  help  at  all. 
What  is  needed  here,  rather,  is  the  liberation  of  the 
charisma  of  prophecy  from  the  stranglehold  of  apocalyptic 
"reasoning”.  Reflection  on  the  prophetic  dimension  of 
Christianity,  therefore,  remains  a task  which  must  be 
tackled  afresh  in  the  ecumenical  movement  and  among  the 
evangelicals . 

Another  implication  of  this,  however,  is  that 
theological  reflection  and  mutual  theological  criticism 
must  once  again  be  taken  between  the  evangelicals  and 
the  "Geneva  ecumenical  movement".  In  the  long  run 
"confessions"  and  "apologia"  get  us  nowhere.  I tried 
earlier  in  this  essay  to  show  the  falsifications  and 
distortions  which  blemish  the  evangelical  critique  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  I also  pointed  out  W. 
Kiinneth’s  view  that,  where  the  confession  of  faith  is 
at  stake,  "demonstrations  based  on  logical  proof"  are 
useless.  In  the  last  analysis,  Beyerhaus  regards  the 
opponents  of  evangelicalism  as  "blinded",  and  the 
appropriate  remedy  as  "exorcism".  All  that  simply  leads 
to  the  devaluation  of  theological  reflection  as  such  and 
confirms  once  more  that  the  evangelical  position  is  in 
serious  danger  of  degenerating  into  an  apocalyptic  ideology 

It  is  also  in  the  interests  of  the  evangelical  concern 
therefore,  to  take  up  the  defence  of  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  truthful  and  logically  consistent  theological  effort  in 
opposition  to  this  distorting  ideological  stranglehold. 

Only  apocalyptic  visionaries  come  forward  with  the 
claim  to  have  solved  the  riddle  of  history.  But  a Christ- 
endom which  keeps  itself  eschat ologically  open,  will  take 
very  seriously  the  fact  that  it  exists  in  the  twilight  of 
history  in  which  all  are  called  to  strive  unceasingly  for 
the  truth. 


* * * * * 


XVI.  Concluding  Comments 
John  Deschner 


Dallas,  Texas 
7 

February  1978 


Dear  Geiko, 

Thank  you  for  sharing  the  manuscript.  I found  this 
an  excellent  overview  and  appraisal  of  the  whole  study. 

The  papers  are  rich  in  suggestions  for  continuing  work. 

May  I put  my  "concluding  comments”  in  the  form  of  a 
letter?  You  said  we  were  moving  away  from  long  documents. 
I must  forego  my  theological  analysis  of  the  materials  in 
this  book.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  evaluate 
your  presentation  and  to  reflect  on  the  manifold  contri- 
butions of  Part  II.  Instead,  I want  to  concentrate  on 
an  aspect  which  I have  always  regarded  as  very  important 
for  this  study  and  which  remains  important  for  the  future 
work.  I am  talking  of  the  methodological  presuppositions 
and  their  consequent  continuation  in  the  form  of  collabor- 
ative studies.  However,  before  dealing  with  these  issues, 
let  me  briefly  mark  the  point  of  my  departure. 

Where  are  we  in  this  study? 


Two  points  need  to  be  made.  On  the  one  hand,  I think 
we  have  established  the  principle  that  church  unity  work 
steadily  needs  to  be  seen  in  relation  to  these  contemporary 
human  divisions.  And,  on  the  other,  we  have  made  a firm 
claim  - still  to  be  established  and  re-established  case  by 
case!  - that  at  the  centre  of  every  agendum  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  lies  some  aspect  of  the  cause  of  church 
unity.  Theologically,  there  has  been  some  development  of 
the  Church-as-sign  theme,  and  an  impulse  has  been  given, 
as  well  as  some  enrichment,  to  the  understanding  of  the 
goal  of  unity  as  conciliar  fellowship.  Section  II  at 
Nairobi  amply  demonstrates  that. 

It  is  also  worth  emphasizing  how  frequently  this  study 
has  given  us  wholesome  lessons  in  a less  triumphalist  way 
of  talking  about  church  unity.  It  has  kept  out  discussions’ 
closer  to  the  painful  realities. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  still  true,  I think,  that  the  study 
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has  hardly  dented  the  surface.  It  has  established  its 
claims,  but  the  essential  work  still  lies  ahead  of  us, 
as  we  examine  the  concrete  human  issues  one  by  one  in 
their  bearing  on  the  problems  of  church  unity.  That  is 
to  say,  we  have  studied  and  talked  about  this  theme  more 
than  we  have  actually  done  the  work  which  the  theme 
proposes . 

A methodological  remark 

This  study  made  two  proposals  of  method  whose  use 
remains  in  its  infancy  - except  for  the  promising  booklet 
on  Racism  in  Theology  - Theology  Against  Racism  (to  my 
mind  the  most  extensive  and  fruitful  of  our  collaborative 
studies)  and  the  preparations  for  the  book  on  the  disabled 
in  the  Church.  I must  add  here,  of  course,  the  study  on 
"The  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church"  for  which 
we  have  been  able  to  set  up  a special  programme. 

The  first  was  the  obvious  demand  for  truly  inter- 
disciplinary work.  That  demand  was  strongly  endorsed  at 
Louvain  in  1971.  For  the  most  part  our  work  has  been  done 
by  Faith  and  Order  Commission  members  with  occasional 
advisers.  The  principal  effort  has  frequently  gone  into 
inter-departmental  work  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
itself.  Is  this  sufficient  for  either  the  method  or  the 
material  results  of  the  study? 

The  second  proposal  is  the  demand  for  "inter-context- 
ual" study.  Although  this  has  been  rather  clearly  grasped 
by  those  who  planned  and  directed  the  work,  there  has  been 
a widespread  misunderstanding  that  it  means  nothing  more 
than  contextual  theology.  But  it  means  something  much 
more.  It  must  be  related  to  its  own  ground  and  problem- 
atic, method  and  authority.  This  is  no  mere  case  of  permit- 
ting the  world  to  set  the  Faith  and  Order  agenda,  or  of 
misunderstanding  "situation"  as  a "source"  for  theology. 

And  it  is  certainly  no  repudiation  or  even  reflection  upon 
the  importance  and  urgency  of  the  classical  Faith  and  Order 
agenda . 

"Inter-contextual  method"  aims  to  relate  the  two  sets 
of  problems  in  a much  more  careful  and  disciplined  way. 

Two  movements  are  required.  On  the  one  hand,  it  means 
bringing  a specific  problem  of  human  division  into  the 
context  where  church  unity  is  the  central  interest,  in 
order  to  learn  what  new  insight  we  are  stimulated  to 
gather  about  church  unity  - drawing  upon  its  own  proper 
theological  sources  in  so  doing.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
also  means  asking  what  light  the  principles  of  church 
unity  can  throw  upon  those  basic  human  problems  as  we 
bring  the  former  into  the  latter  context. 

A familiar  example  can  be  cited  from  our  work  on 
racism.  It  needs  to  be  clearly  said  that  the  aim  here  is 
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not  primarily  how  to  solve  or  even  face  racism  as  an 
ethical  problem,  even  though  it  is  hoped  that  a contribu- 
tion, can  be  made.  The  primary  aim  is  to  study  and  work 
on  the  church  unity  problem.  In  making  the  first  move  - 
to  bring  racism  into  the  context  of  the  church  unity 
problem  - we  began  to  realize,  to  mention  one  of  several 
things  - that  a dimension  of  that  problem  much  neglected 
in  modern  ecclesiology  was  coming  to  life  for  us:  namely, 
the  problem  of  church  discipline.  Black  criticism  of 
white  churches  centres  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  claim 
that  white  church  life  is  radically  undisciplined  and 
careless  about  racist  practices  in  church  life  and  by 
church  members.  But  the  second  movement  - bringing  the 
principles  of  church  unity  to  bear  upon  the  race  problem  - 
has  also  begun  to  yield  its  fruit.  We  have  begun  to 
realize  that  it  is  insufficient  to  regard  racism  simply 
as  an  ethical  problem;  certainly  it  is  not  simply  a 
problem  of  how  Christians  act  outside  church  walls.  It 
is  also,  and  perhaps  first  of  all,  a problem  in  church 
order.  Must  one  not  say  that  a church  truly  committed  to 
an  apostolic  church  order  will  refuse  to  celebrate  a 
segregated  eucharist , especially  in  a situation  where 
racism  is  a burning  issue? 

It  is  my  impression  that  much  of  the  fruit  of  such 
careful  inter-contextual  work  remains  to  be  harvested,  as 
we  examine  the  various  issues,  one  by  one. 

What  is  needed  by  way  of  future  collaborative  work? 

I think  that  the  next  stage  in  this  study  must  con- 
centrate upon  a few  specific  collaborative  inquiries, 
carefully  chosen,  prepared  and  carried  through,  each 
resulting  in  some  brief  publication  of  what  it  has  contri- 
buted to  our  understanding  of  the  church  unity  problem.  I 
could  think  of  the  following  thematic  thrusts. 

A)  The  study  on  the  "Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the 
Church",  now  beginning,  has  of  course  a wider  significance, 
but  it  should  not  fail  to  include  a serious  inter-contextual 
inquiry  as  well.  To  mention  only  two  limited  points,  by  way 
of  anticipating  what  might  be  learned:  (a)  relating  this 
issue  to  our  church  unity  study,  do  we  not  need  to  learn  how 
profoundly  it  is  not  only  doctrine  and  practice  but  concepts 
and  even  language  which  contain  the  structures  of  division? 
(b)  but,  vice-versa , does  not  our  work  on  baptism  as  being, 
among  other  meanings,  the  sacrament  of  personal  identity, 
direct  our  attention  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  where  both 
women  and  men,  in  a sense  that  transcends  all  superficial 
sexual  typologies,  receive  their  personal  "name"  as  a 
participation  in  the  name  of  God? 

B)  Similar  hopes  could  be  voiced  about  collaborative  work 
on  dialogue.  What  does  it  mean  for  our  understanding  of 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  to  discuss  the  question 
with  persons  of  two  other  faiths  - Judaism  and  Islam  - for 
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whom  the  same  writings  are  sacred  scripture?  Again  what 
can  it  mean  for  our  dialogue  with  persons  of  other  faiths 
to  practise  there  the  same  faithfulness  to  our  own  tradi- 
tions and  openness  to  partners  which  we  have  found  so 
fruitful  in  church  unity  work? 

C)  The  list  of  collaborative  studies  could  easily  be 
extended.  I believe  we  have  important  lessons  to  learn 
from  examining  our  church  unity  work  in  relation  to  inter- 
church aid.  It  is  too  often  a church-dividing  issue;  yet 
eucharistia  and  diaconia  are  inseparable.  I am  thinking 
of  the  disabled.  They  are  often  segregated  in  the  Church; 
yet  their  witness  to  the  power  of  the  cross  and  resurrec- 
tion is  a precious  gift  for  the  whole  Church.  I could  go 
on  to  mention  human  rights,  the  dialogue  with  science, 
liberation  and  justice,  and  others. 

What  is  needed  is  not  a large  study  apparatus,  but  a 
readiness  and  ability  of  Faith  and  Order  persons  to 
collaborate  in  work  of  other  aspects  of  the  WCC  with  a 
sensitive  eye  to  church  unity  issues,  and  some  alertness 
in  the  Commission  to  bring  together  and  reflect  upon  what 
we  have  learned. 

Why  is  such  collaborative  work  important? 


For  several  reasons.  As  we  think  about  a possible 
future  genuinely  universal  conciliar  event,  one  of  the 
primary  prerequisites  is  a compelling  as  well  as 
authoritative  call  for  such  an  event.  To  that  call  belongs 
a clear  grasp  of  why  the  contemporary  situation  asks  from 
the  Church  a contemporary  clarification  of  its  confession 
of  faith.  Among  the  first  fruits  of  this  continuing  study 
of  the  "Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Humankind"  is  just 
such  a growing  clarity  of  how  the  human  situation  today 
relates  to  and  claims  of  the  Church  and  its  faith.  One 
could  do  worse  than  describe  this  collaborative  work  as 
spadework  for  such  a future  call  to  a conciliar  event. 

Again,  the  work  we  are  doing  towards  "Giving  an  Account 
of  the  Hope  that  is  Within  Us"  is  profoundly  dependent  on 
understanding  the  situations  in  which  hope  is  real  and 
concrete  today.  It  is  all  too  tempting  to  produce  state- 
ments of  general  theological  principle.  The  collaborative 
work  keeps  sharp  the  sense  for  overblown  language , for 
abstractions,  for  the  triumphalist  phrase.  Think  of  how 
we  have  had  to  pause  and  rethink  how  we  understand  that 
grand  traditional  concept  "man". 

Yet  again,  as  we  pursue  the  consensus  work  on  baptism, 
eucharist  and  a mutually  recognized  ministry,  it  becomes 
more  evident  with  each  collaborative  study  that  our  con- 
sensus agreements  are  an  agenda  of  points  where  our  serious 
inter-contextual  study  is  possible  and  needed. 
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In  short,  the  collaborative  work  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  continuing  Faith  and  Order  mix  of  studies: 
an  ingredient  moreover  which  can  contribute  far  more  than  we 
at  first  realize  to  keeping  our  work  in  touch  with  the  World 
Council  as  a whole,  with  the  congregations,  and,  not  least, 
with  lay  church  members. 

I suspect  it  will  not  be  wrong,  one  day,  in  retros- 
pect to  call  this  study  something  of  a turning  point  in 
the  history  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement:  from  a 
classical  ecumenism  which  considered  traditional  denomi- 
national divisions  as  the  central  issue  in  the  church  unity 
problem  to  a more  contemporary  focus  which  also  takes  into 
account  the  human  divisions  which  invade  and  divide  the 
Church.  The  two  approaches  are  not  alternative  but  com- 
plementary. And  we  should  not  expect  such  a study  as  you 
have  reported  to  be  something  we  can  ever  really  sum  up 
and  put  behind  us. 

Because  your  volume  is  really  a proposal  for  new  work, 

I am  glad  to  see  it  and  thank  you  for  it. 

Yours  sincerely 


John  Deschner 


* * * * * 


Appendix 


Chronological  Survey  of  Studies 

on  the  Theme 


"Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Mankind" 

1968  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  Uppsala,  Sweden. 

Formulation  of  themes  for  the  Faith 

and  Order  Commission.  (cf.  Chapter  i) 

1968  Working  Committee  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission.  Discussion  and 
initial  clarification  of  the  theme 
"Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of 
Mankind" . 

1969  Publication  of  the  first  study  paper. (cf.  Chapter  III) 

1969-  Contributions  from  study  groups  and 
197 1 work  groups  in  member  churches  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  (published 

in  part).  (cf.  Chapter  IV ) 

1971  Meeting  of  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
in  Louvain,  Belgium,  with  the  main 
theme  "Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of 

Mankind".  (cf.  Chapter  IV ) 

1972  Preparation  of  a summary  of  the  study 

(unpublished;  see  F0/72:10(r)  ) 

Discussion  of  this  summary  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Working  Committee  in  Utrecht, 

Holland.  (cf.  Chapter  IV ) 

197 1 Revision  of  1972  text  for  present- 
ation to  the  meeting  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Working  Committee  in 

Zagorsk,  USSR,  (excerpts  published),  (cf.  Chapter  V) 

1974  Meeting  of  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
in  Accra,  Ghana.  Discussion  of  the 
Zagorsk  document  and  drafting  of 
statement  for  submission  to  Nairobi 
Assembly  and  mandates  for  inter- 
disciplinary study.  (cf.  Chapter  V) 

197  5 Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 

of  Churches  in  Nairobi,  Kenya.  (cf.  Chapter  Vi) 
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1963.  New  York:  Association  Press,  1964. 

"Creation,  New  Creation  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church", 
Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Commission  and  Working 

Committee  1964.  Aarhus.  Geneva:  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  44,  1965,  pp.  43-36. 

New  Directions  in  Faith  and  Order.  Bristol  1967>  PP . 7 
PP.  7-31. 

Ibid.,  p.  24 
Ibid. , p.  24  f . 

Ibid . , p . 25  • 

Ibid. , p.  25.  On  the  problems  relative  to  "salvation 
history"  presented  by  this  document,  cf.  G.  Miiller- 
Fahrenholz:  Heilsgeschicht e zwischen  Ideologie  und 

Prophet ie . Freiburg;  1974,  pp . 51  f f . 

Cf . Ibid. , pp.  37-39. 


CHAPTER  III 


See  Minutes  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  Working 

Committee , Geneva:  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  53>  1968, 
pp . l4  ff . 
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Ibid . p. 
Ibid,  p. 
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(Underlining  not 


in  original 


) 


The  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  at  its  Bristol  meeting 
(1967)  raised  the  question:  "What  is  the  function  of  the 
Church  in  relation  to  the  unifying  purpose  of  God  for  the 
world?  What... is  the  relation  of  the  churches'  quest  for 
unity  among  themselves  to  the  hope  for  unity  of  mankind?" 
(New  Directions  in  Faith  and  Order,  Bristol  1967*  op. 

c it  . , p"I  131  f f . ) . The  Working  Committee  on  Faith  and 

Order  decided  in  1968  that  this  question  should  be  taken 
as  the  starting  point  for  a study.  A preliminary  draft 
of  this  present  document  was  discussed  by  the  Working 
Committee  in  the  summer  of  19^9*  The  text  has  since  been 
revised  in  the  light  of  this  discussion;  some  general 
comments  of  the  Working  Committee  have  been  added  as  an 
appendix.  The  purpose  of  the  study  document  is  to 
stimulate  discussion,  and  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order  hopes  for  the  cooperation  of  as  many  groups  and 
individuals  as  possible.  Comments  should  be  sent  to  the 
Faith  and  Order  Secretariat,  150  route  de  Ferney,  1211 
Geneva  20,  Switzerland. 


New  Directions  in  Faith  and  Order.  Bristol  1967t  op.  cit. 

p.  7 ff;  cf.  also  p.  133  ff.  Those  wishing  a full 
account  of  the  discussion  are  referred  to  the  following: 
Joseph  Sittler:  "Called  to  Unity",  New  Delhi  1961.  London 
19^2;  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order. 

Montreal  1963*  Section  1;  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order , Aarhus  1964 ; World  Con- 
ference on  Church  and  Society , Geneva  1966 ; New  Direct- 
ions in  Faith  and  Order.  Bristol  1967 ; "Report  of  Con- 
sultation in  Zagorsk",  Study  Encounter  IV/2,  1968;  The 

Uppsala  Report.  1968,  Sections  I,  II  and  III. 

The  discussion  produced  some  interesting  new  points  in 
relation  to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  It  showed  that, 
in  dealing  with  these  problems,  different  theological 
approaches  will  be  chosen.  But  the  differences  did  not 
coincide  with  confessional  boundaries.  What  is  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  there  is  apparently  room 
for  a rich  variety  of  approaches  within  the  same  church? 
How  can  the  churches  live  with  this  diversity?  How  can 
the  various  standpoints  be  related  to  one  another?  What 
is  the  relation  between  the  present  pluralism  of  theolo- 
gies and  the  pluralism  of  confessions? 

Consultation  on  Racism,  Notting  Hill,  London,  19-24  May, 

1969. 


CHAPTER  IV 

1 


Cf.  "The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Unity  of  Mankind. 
Reports  by  Regional  Study  Groups",  SE/06 , Study  Encounter 
VIl/2,  1971  (cited  subsequently  as  SE/06);  "Unity  in 
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13 
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16 


17 

18 

19 
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Church  and  World”,  SE/l9,  Study  Encounter  VIIl/l.  1972 
(cited  subsequently  as  SE/ 19 ) ; Scharbert , fed. ) : Zum 
Thema : Eine  Kirche-Eine  Menschhe It . KBW*~Stut  t gart  1971 
(cited  subsequently  as  Scharbert).  Passages  quoted  have 
been  translated  into  English  for  this  present  book. 

To  a large  degree  the  following  reflections  are  based  on 
following  works:  ’’The  Unity  of  Mankind  - Biblical 

Perspectives",  assembled  and  revised  by  F.  Bovon,  R. 

Mart in-Achard , K.  Stalder,  Geneva,  not  publishedT  E. 
Brandenburger : "Einheit  der  Kirche-Einheit  der  Menschheit 
eine  neut  estament  liche  Unt er suchung’’ , in  Scharbert , pp  . 
105-124. 

E.  Brandenburger:  op.  c it  . « p.  118 

"The  Unity  of  Mankind  - Biblical  Perspectives",  pp . 7-8 

4 in  particular.  W.  Dantine:  Syst emat ische  Erwagungen  zum 
Studiendokument  "Einheit  der  Kirche  - Einheit  der  Mensch- 
heit", in  Scharbert . pp . 133-l43>  PP  * 145-161. 

J.  Meyendorf f : Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Mankind, 

The  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol . XXIV.  1972,  pp . 30-46. 

W.  Dantine:  in  Scharbert . p.  160 

Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Mankind.  F0/72:10(r), 
December  1972,  Geneva  (Archives ) , p"]  12 . 

W.  Dantine:  in  Scharbert . p.  159* 

Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Mankind,  F0/71:ll,  June 
1971 t Geneva  (Archives),  p.  4. 

FO/72 : 10  (R),  p . 4 . Cf.  SE/06,  pp.  8-9 

FO/72 : 10  (R),  p . 5 . See  also:  "Report  of  the  Working 
Group  on  Faith  and  Order  Questions  of  the  Ecumenical 
Commission  of  the  Federation  of  the  Evangelical  Churches 
in  the  German  Democratic  Republic",  SE/19,  pp . 2-6. 

From  "Reports  and  Comments  on  the  Faith  and  Order  Study 
’Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Mankind'",  FO/71:3» 

March  1971»  Geneva  (Archives),  pp . 13-14.  See  also  the 
abbreviated  version  in  SE/06,  p.  l4. 

See  Scharbert , p.  181  ff. 

See  especially  the  contribution  by  A.  Altehenger  S.U.D.: 
"Einheit  der  Menschheit:  Ethnologische  Bemerkungen" , in 
Scharbert , pp . 6l-8l. 

F0/72:10  (R),  p.7»  See  also  H.  Staudinger:  "Einheit  der 
Kirche-Einheit  der  Menschheit ” in”der-SIcRt  des  Historik- 
ers",  in  Scharbert , pp . 125-131* 

F0/72:10  (R),  pp.  6-7. 

Cf.  FO/72 : 10  (R),  p.10. 

W.  Dantine  in  Scharbert . p.  l6l. 

See  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Commission  and  Working 

Committee.  1971  Louvain.  Geneva:  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
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No.  6 0,  1971»  P.  62;  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
Working  Committee.  1972.  Utrecht.  Geneva:  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  65,  1972,  p.  19. 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Commission  and  Working 

Committee  1971.  Louvain,  Geneva:  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  60,  1971,  P.  62. 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Working  Committee  1973. 

Zagorsk , Geneva:  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  66,  1973» 

p . 14 . 

FO/71 : 3>  P-  19. 

FO/7U3,  p.  62. 

E.  Brandenburger : in  Scharbert , pp . 120-121. 

F0/71:H,  Appendix  II,  pp . 7-18. 

In  this  context,  the  following  remarks  may  suffice: 
l)  The  development  of  reflection  on  the  unity  of  the 
Church  and  conciliar  fellowship  which  are  closely 
connected  can  best  be  seen  in  two  publications:  A.  What 
Kind  of  Unity?  Geneva:  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  69 » 
1974 (in  substantial  parts  identical  to  The  Ecumenical 
Review.  Vol.  XXVI.  No.  2,  1974).  It  includes  the 
Salamanca  report  on  "The  Unity  of  the  Church  - Next 
Steps",  pp.  119-131*  B.  What  Unity  Requires.  Report 
of  Section  II.  in  D.  PatorTJ  ( ed.  ) : Breaking  Barriers. 
Nairobi  1975.  London?  SPCK,  1976,  pp . 57-69~  2)  After 

many  years  of  study,  the  work  on  the  sacraments  and 
the  understanding  of  the  ministry  has  been  concluded 
by  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  at  its  Accra 
meeting  in  1974  and  submitted  to  the  churches.  See: 

One  Baptism.  One  Eucharist  and  a Mutually  Recognized 

Ministry,  Three  Agreed  Statements.  Geneva:  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  73»  1975. 

FO/72 : 10  (R),  pp.  12-13. 

FO/71 : 3,  p.  61. 

Faith  and  Order.  Louvain  1971.  Study  reports  and  docu- 
ments. Geneva:  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  59 > 1971 » 
p.  198. 

FO/71:3»  Appendix,  p.  16. 

See  The  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  XXIV,  1972,  pp . 30-46. 
Ibid . , p . 36 . 

Ibid . , p . 37 . 

Ibid.,  pp . 43  ff. 

"Comments  on  'Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Mankind'", 
The  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  XXIV,  1972,  pp . 51-54. 

Ibid . , p . 48 . 

"Comments  on  'Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Mankind'" 
The  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  XXIV,  1972,  pp . 51-54. 
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Die  okumenische  Utopie  oder  Was  bevegt  die  okumenische 

Bevegung?  Am  Beispiel  Loven  1971:  Menschenheit  - Kirch- 

enheit , Stuttgart  - Berlin  1972,  pp . 39  ff.  Of*.  Lange's 
interpretation  of  the  speeches  given  by  Meyendorff, 
Miguez-Bonino,  and  Gatu,  pp . 129  ff. 

FO/72 : 10  (R),  pp.  17-18. 

A good  example  may  be  found  in  the  report  of  Section  II 
of  Nairobi  1975*  Of.  Breaking  Barriers,  op,  cit., 
pp.  61-62  (paras.  5 and  7 ) • 

Uppsala  Report . op.  cit..  p.  13  (para.  6). 

FO/72 : 10  (R),  pp.  18-19. 

See  Uppsala  Report . op.  cit..  p.  17  (para.  19). 

See  "The  Importance  of  the  Conciliar  Process  in  the 
Ancient  Church  for  the  Ecumenical  Movement"  in  New 
Directions  in  Faith  and  Order.  Bristol  1967*  Geneva: 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  50,  1968,  pp . 49-59;  a further 
contribution  to  this  effort  was  submitted  to  the  Comm- 
ission in  Louvain  in  1971?  "The  Council  of  Chalcedon 
and  its  Significance  for  the  Ecumenical  Movement",  in: 
Faith  and  Order  Louvain  1971.  study  reports  and  docu- 
ments. Geneva:  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  59 » 1971 » 
pp.  23-3*1. 

Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Minutes  and  Reports.  Geneva:  1969»  PP . 40-42,  pp.  182- 
I89.  This  decision  was  confirmed  again  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee  in  Addis  Ababa  (l97l).  See: 
Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 

Minutes  and  Reports.  Geneva:  1971 > P»  49. 

Faith  and  Order  Louvain  1971.  op.  cit..  p.  225. 

Ibid.,  p.  225. 

FO/72 : 10  (R),  pp.  20-21. 

See  the  text  of  1973>  reproduced  in  Chapter  V,  p.  78. 
FO/71 : 3,  p • 62 . 

Ibid. 

Cf.  Scharbert , pp . 187  ff. 

FO/ 7 2 : 10  (r),  pp.  13-14. 

See  preparatory  document,  F0/71sll,  June  1971 » Geneva 
(Archives)  which  contains  explanations  to  each  section 
theme . 

Faith  and  Order  Louvain  1971.  op.  cit.,  p.  191 
Ibid. 

Ibid . , p.  192.  (The  references  to  the  text  of  John 
Deschner  contain  quotations  which  stem  from  the  Minutes 
of  this  Section.  Due  to  the  great  significance  of  this 
theme,  the  report  of  that  group,  together  with  some 
comments  and  materials,  has  been  published  in  "The  Unity 
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of  the  Church  and  the  Handicapped",  SE/17,  Study 
Encounter  VII,  4,  1971. 

59 

See  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 

Minutes  and  Reports,  Addis  Ababa,  op.  cit.,  pp . 18-22, 
pp.  130-135. 

^ For  an  overview  of  the  first  results  of  that  work,  see 
note  No.  8 of  the  following  chapter. 

Faith  and  Order.  Louvain.  1971.  op . cit . . p.  198. 


CHAPTER  V 

1 The  full  text  is  available  in  English  only  and  has  the 
number  FO/73:28,  July  1973.  It  has  never  been  publish- 
ed in  full.  Some  excerpts  of  it  may  also  be  found  now 
in:  What  Unity  Requires.  Geneva:  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  77,  1976,  pp.  1-9. 

2 F0/73:28,  pp.  11-17,  pp.  18-19. 

3 

See  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Working  Committee. 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  Geneva:  Faith  and  Order 
Paper  No.  66,  1973,  PP  11  ff.,  pp.  43  ff. 

^ Ibid,  p.  45. 

See  What  Kind  of  Unity,  op.  cit.  , especially  the 
Salamanca  report  which  contains  the  by  now  famous 
"vision  of  a united  Church  as  a conciliar  fellowship", 
p.  121.  With  regard  to  Accra,  see:  Uniting  in  Hope, 
Reports  and  Documents  from  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith 

and  Order  Commission.  Geneva:  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  72,  1975,  especially  the  report  "The  Unity  of  the 
Church:  the  Goal  and  the  Way",  pp . 110-123. 

^ See  Uniting  in  Hope,  op.  cit.,  p.  89. 

^ Ibid . . pp . 90-94. 

g 

The  corresponding  decisions  as  well  as  some  hints 
concerning  the  themes  of  the  envisaged  collaborative 
work  may  be  found  in:  Minutes  and  Documents  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  In  Accra . 

Geneva:  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  71,  1974,  pp . 87-88; 
pp . 104-109.  These  collaborative  efforts  have  begun 
to  take  shape.  Their  first  results  may  be  studied  in 
the  following  documents:  (l)  "Racism  in  Theology  - 
Theology  Against  Racism",  report  of  a consultation. 
Geneva:  1975.  (2)  "The  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in 

the  Church".  Geneva:  1975.  In  this  context,  the 
publication,  Ant ic ipat i on , No.  22,  must  be  mentioned 
which  contains  materials  from  a joint  consultation  of 
Church  and  Society  and  Faith  and  Order  on  the  theme 
"Science  and  Faith". 
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See  Breaking  Barriers,  op.  c it  . , passim. 

Ibid. , p.  XI. 

Ibid.,  p.  123  (paras.  18-19). 

In  "Creation,  Technology  and  Human  Survival:  Called  to 
Replenish  the  Earth",  The  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  XXVIII, 
1976,  p.  79. 


Breaking  Barriers,  op . c it . . Section  VI,  para,  7,  P*  121 

Ibid.,  pp.  43-57. 

Ibid . . pp.  60-61  (paras.  5-7). 

So  the  words  used  in  Section  V,  para.  3>  ibid . « p.  101. 
Ibid . . p.  133  (Section  VI,  para.  36). 

Ibid. 

Ibid . , pp . 63-66  (Section  II,  para.  l6). 

Ibid . , p.  64  (para.  13). 

See  Ibid. , pp.  60-61  (paras.  4-6). 

See  Ibid . , pp . 61-64  (paras.  8-12). 

Ibid. , p.  74.  (paras.  8-9). 


After  the  completion  of  the  manuscript,  the  WCC  Sub-unit 
on  Dialogue  with  People  of  Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies 
held  a major  consultation  in  Chiang  Mai  (Thailand)  on  the 
theme  "Dialogue  in  Community".  It  becomes  clear  from  the 
report  that  this  event  is  related  to  the  study  "Unity  of 
the  Church  - Unity  of  Humankind".  Here  is  not  the  place 
to  examine  the  materials  of  the  conference  in  detail,  but 
it  may  suffice  to  indicate  that,  in  Chiang  Mai,  the  term 
"community  of  humankind"  found  central  importance.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  human  beings  are  living  in  a variety 
of  closer-knit  and  wider  communities,  and  that  these  are 
moving  more  and  more  to  a worldwide  community  with  all 
the  dangerous  and  promising  aspects  which  that  entails. 
This  line  of  argument  is  closely  related  to  the  work  of 
Faith  and  Order.  Likewise,  when  the  Chiang  Mai  confer- 
ence bases  the  community  of  humankind  on  a theology  of 
creation,  it  strikes  a familiar  note.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  term  "community"  facilitates  a description  of 
the  dynamic  process  which  characterizes  the  development 
of  humankind  in  its  interrelatedness.  It  also  makes  it 
possible  to  underline  the  ethical  impulse  which  is 
aiming  towards  a community  of  humankind  in  peace, 
reconciliation  and  justice.  The  term  "unity  of  human- 
kind" is  less  fortunate  because  of  its  static  connota- 
tions. Chiang  Mia  emphasized  very  strongly  that  the 
Church  partakes  in  the  complex  diversity  of  humankind 
and  also  in  its  factors  of  division.  Separated  from 
the  world  by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Church  is 
also  closely  related  to  it.  Belonging  as  it  does  to 
the  world  and  all  its  dark  forces,  the  Church  is  yet  set 
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over  against  it  as  a token  and  promise  of  that  humanity 
which  is  one  in  God.  This  is  a tension  which  Chiang 
Mai  has  rightly  called  a constitutive  component  of 
Christian  believing  which  the  Church  dare  not  avoid 
under  any  circumstances.  cf.  S.J.  Samartha,  (ed. ) : 
Faith  in  the  Midst  of  Faiths.  Reflections  on  Dialogue 

in  Community.  Geneva:  WCC,  1977* 


PART  II 
CHAPTER  VII 
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Quoted  in  Zbigniew  Brzezinsbi:  The  United  States  in  a 
Changing  World" 7 in  Economic "impact , 1977 » No.  17 » 

p.  10. 

Ibid. 

Kenneth  Cragg:  Christianity  in  World  Perspective.  London 
Lutterworth  Press,  1968,  p.  120. 

C.  Wilfred  Jenk:  A New  World  of  Law?  A Study  of  Creative 
Imagination  in  International  Law.  Longmans,  1969» 
pp.  5-6. 

Charles  0.  Lerche , Jr.  and  Abdul  A.  Said:  Concepts  of 
Int ernat i onal~Pol i t ic  s . EagI ewo od~C I If f s , N.J.:  Prentice 
Hills,  1963,  PP.  97-98. 

Robert  Strausz-Hupe : Building  the  Atlantic  World.  New 
York! “Harper "and" Row , 1963,  p . 3°4. 

Max  Lerver : The  Age  of  Overkill.  New  York:  Simon  and 
Schuster 7” 1962 , p.  19 . 

Quoted  in  Parmer  and  Perkins:  International  Relations, 
third  edition.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 

1969,  p.  449. 

Ibid . 

Christianity  in  World  Perspective,  op.  c it  . , p.  120 

A colloquium  on  Church-state  relationships,  organized 
by  the  WCC  Department  of  Faith  and  Order  in  1976, 
studied  the  various  patterns  of  relationships  that 
exist  between  the  Church  and  the  state  in  various 
continents.  The  churches’  expectations  from  each 
situation  are  different.  The  churches  of  the  Third 
World  are  especially  conscious  of  the  power  of  the 
state.  Therefore,  the  unity  of  the  Church  locally, 
nationally  and  internationally  is  conditioned  by  the 
reality  of  the  state  and  its  laws.  (The  Report  of  this 
consultation  is  available  in  pamphlet  form  in  English, 
Spanish,  French  and  German.  A full  documentation  is 
available  in  English  under  the  title:  Church  and  State: 
Opening  a New  Ecumenical  Discussion.  Geneva:  WCC,  1978.) 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Uniting  in  Hope,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  Accra 
1974,  Geneva  1975,  P-  90  ff. 

2 

For  a survey  of  interdisciplinary  work  by  German 
scientists  and  theologians,  see  the  32  papers  in  H. 
Aichelin  and  G.  Liedke:  Naturwissenschaf t und 
Theologie . Neukirchen-Vluyn : Neukirchner  Verlag,  1974. 

An  introduction  and  account  of  what  the  "third  biology" 
has  to  say  has  been  set  out  in  Gerd  von  Wahlert : "Die 
Ge schicht 1 ichke it  des  Lebendigen  als  .Xussage  der 
Biologie" , also  in  "Strukturen  des  Biologieunt err icht s " , 
Ulrich  Kattmann  and  Wolf  Isensee , (eds. ) . Cologne; 

Aulis  Verlag  Deubner  & Co.  KG,  1975?  for  more  detail 
see  Gerd  and  Heidi  von  Wahlert : Was  Darwin  noch  nicht 
wi s sen  konnteT~~Die~Nat urge schicht e der  Biosphare. 

Stuttgart ; Deutsche  Ver lagsanst alt , 1977  ( Engl . trans- 

lation in  preparation).  On  the  reception  and  contin- 
uation of  the  "third  biology",  see  Ulrich  Kattman: 
Bezugspunkt  Mensch.  Cologne:  Aulis  Verlag  Deubner  & 

Co  KG,  1977. 

Essays  by  the  author  on  the  relationships  between  science 
and  theology  reflecting  the  path  "from  dialogue  to  co- 
operation" have  appeared  in  Evangelische  Komment are  and 
Lutherische  Monatshefte  since  1970;  several  have  been 
reprinted  and  supplemented  by  further  essays  in  Ziele 
fur  Mensch  und  Umwelt . Vorschlage  der  Biologie  fur 
eine  bewohnbare  Erde . Stuttgart;  Radius-Ver lag , 1974. 

^ Cf.  The  Humanum  Studies  1969-1975.  A collection  of 
document  s . Geneva:  WCC , 1975* 

4 

Jurgen  Hubner  notes  the  absence  of  this  tension  in  his 
analysis  of  the  theological  content  of  God * s Ecology 
by  Charles  Birch,  which  again  can  only  be  briefly 
alluded  to  here. 

^ The  main  idea  of  a "science  for  humankind"  was  pursued 
by  the  author  during  his  work  in  the  Ecumenical 
Institute,  Bossey,  Geneva,  in  1972/3-  It  contains  in 
particular  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Ecumenical 
Graduate  School  on  the  subject  "Dialogue  about  Salvation 
with  People  of  Living  Faiths",  the  consultation  "The 
Price  of  Progress"  and  other  study  programmes.  The 
object  in  view  has  been  further  pursued  over  the  next 
few  years  in  a number  of  meetings  and  publications. 

The  practical  work  has  been  continued  by  a working 
group  "Biology  and  Development"  and  has  led  to  the  first 
development  project  "Alternative  Mariculture"  for  which 
a field  study  in  South  East  Asia  in  1978  will  lay  a 
concrete  foundation. 
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CHAPTER  X 

1 In  the  Alenu  prayer.  Cf.  Service  of  the  Heart,  Weekday, 
Sabbath  and  Festival  Services  and  Prayers  for  Home  and 

Synagogue . (Hebrew  and  English)  London : 1967  - 3728 , 

P.  363. 

2 

Gate  of  Repentance.  Services  for  the  High  Holydays . 

London:  1973  - 3733»  p.  27.  See  also  W.W.  Simpson; 

Jewish  Prayer  and  Worship:  An  Introduction  for  Christ- 

ians . London:  1963  ; P.  Nave  Levinson:  Du  unser  Vater 
- Jiidische  Gebete  fur  Christen,  Freiburg:  1973. 

^ Cf.  M.  Noth:  The  History  of  Israel.  E.  Tr . 1939>  and 
also”the  critical  analysis  of  Noth  by  J.  Bloch:  Das 
anstossige  Volk.  Heidelberg  1964.  In  A~St udy~ of 
Hist  ory , A.  Toynbee  repeatedly  speaks  of  Judaism  post 
christum  as  a fossil.  In  answer  to  this:  M.  Samuel; 

The  Professor  and  the  Fossil,  New  York:  1936;”J.B.  Agus ; 
"Toynbee  and  Judaism"  ( 1933 ) » "Toynbee's  Letter  to  the" 
Hebrews"  (1963)  in:  Dialogue  and  Tradition,  New  York: 
1971.  Cf.  A. A.  Cohen:  The  Myth  of  the  Judeo-Chr ist ian- 
Tradit ion : New  York:  1970.  Jewish  history  is  absent 
from  German  historical  works,  e.g.,  the  Propylaen  World 
Hist  ory . The  most  important  Jewish  historians  are: 

H.  Graetz  (d.l89l),  S.  Dubnow  (murdered  194l),  S.  Baron 
(b.  1893).  The  most  useful  handbook  is  L.  Finkelstein 
(ed, ) : The  Jews:  History,  Civilization.  Religion.  3 vols. 
New  York:  1971.  Cf.  also,  A.  Steindaltz;  The  Essential 
Talmud.  Bantam  Books,  19767 
4 

The  Jerusalem  thinker  J. J._Cohen  at  the  First  Marburg 
Encounter  of  Religions,  1973*  Formerly  of  New  York, 

J.J.  Cohen  has  written  on  the  Jewish  concept  of  man  as 
well  as:  The  Case  for  Religious  Naturalism.  New  York: 
1938. 

^ F.  Rosenzweig:  The  Star  of  Redemption  (German  192l). 
E7”Tr7_by“w7w.  Hallo,  Boston  1964.  Cf.  A. A.  Cohen; 

"Franz  Rosenzweig"  in:  The  Natural  and  the  Supernatural 
J ew , An  Historical  and  Theological  Introduction.  London: 

1967,  pp.  120-148. 

Christen  und  Juden.  A study  by  the  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  Giitersloh:  1973* 

7 

F. W.  Marquardt : Die  Entdeckung  Israels  fur  die  christ- 
liche  Theologie  ( German  "The  discovery  of  Israel  for 
Christian  theology"),  Munich:  1967 . (Vol.  1 of  a series, 
H.  Gollwitzer  (ed.),  on  Jewish-Christ ian  dialogue.) 

J . _0est erreicher ; The  Rediscovery  of  Judaism.  Seton  Hall 
University,  New”Jersey:  1971;  W.P.  Eckert  and  H.H. 

Henrix  (ed.):  Jesu  Jude  Sein  a!s~Zugang  zum  Judentum. 
^schen:  1976.  An  aid  for  religious  instruction  and 
education. 

g 

G. C.  Moore:  Judaism , 2 vols.  Cambridge:  1927>  Vol.  3> 
1930;  R.T.  Herford:  The  Phar i sees.  London:  1923; 

J.  Parke s~~ The "Conflict  of  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue . 
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Oxford:  1934;  J.  Isaac:  Genese  de  1 1 ant idemit isme . Paris 
1956;  L.  Baeck7~The~Es sene e of  Judaism  (German,  1905) 
E.Tr.  New  York:  1948;  Id.:  Judai  sm  and  Christianity. 
Philadelphia;  1958;  M.  Buber:  I and  Thou,  E.Tr.  1937; 

Id. : The  Prophetic  FaithT~E.Tr.  1949;  .Id. : Knowledge  of 
Man . E.Tr.  1965.  See  also  P.A.  Schilpp  and  M.  Friedman 
( eds . ) : The  Philosophy  of  MT~BuberT~1967 . 

9 

Some  works  on  Jewish  theology  are:  M.  Friedlander:  The 
Jewish  Religion.  London:  1891*  (strictly  traditionalist) 
K.  Kohler:  Jewish  Theology  Systematically  and  Histor- 
ically Considered.  Leipzig:  1910  in  German;  New  York: 
1918;  L.  Jacobs:  A Jewish  Theology.  London:  1973* 

10  Full  text  in:  The  Babylonian  Talmud.  E.Tr.,  ed. 

I.  Epstein,  18  vols.  London:  Soncino  Press,  1935* 

Baba  Mezia,  Nezikin  Vol . I,  p.  353* 

11  In  the  early  rabbinical  collection,  Tosefta  Sanhedrin, 
XIII,  2.  Often  quoted  as  a basis  for  the  fact  that 
salvation  is  also  found  outside  one's  own  group. 

12  Midrash  Rabbah.  Numbers,  Nasso,  VIII,  2;  E.Tr. 

J. J.  Slotki.  London:  1939,  vol.  1,  p.  204.  Test  also 
In7"Tl . Loewe  and  C.G.  Montefiore:  A Rabbinic  Anthology. 
London:  I93&,  p.  5&7  • 

13 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  in  consequence  of  God's  non-inter- 
vention against  human  barbarity,  a theology  of  God  in 
process-of-becoming  was  developed  in  various  trends  of 
Jewish  mysticism.  Here  an  essential  function  was 
attributed  to  man.  After  the  experiences  of  the 
extermination  of  the  Jews  in  the  midst  of  Christian 
nations,  new  questions  were  raised  concerning  religious 
existentialism  and  even  of  a death  of  God  theology. 

Cf.  R.L.  Rubenstein:  After  Auschwitz:  Radical  Theology 
and  Contemporary  Judaism.  New  York:  1966. 

14 

Ch.  Klein:  "Judische  Frauen  in  der  Zeit  Marias  von 
Nazareth";  P.  Nave  Levinson:  "Die  judische  Frau: 

Dulderin  oder  Partnerin''  (with  bibliography)  in:  Emuna 
X.  Frankfurt:  1975.  Issue  devoted  to  "Woman  in  Juda- 
ism". See  also  L.  Jung  (ed.);  The  Jewish  Woman.  (The 
Jewish  Library,  3d  series.)  New  York:  1934;  also, 

I.  Abrahams:  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Phila- 
delphia? ”1896  and  New  York:  Atheheum  Books,  1969. 

^ The  household  order  of  service,  Haggadah,  the  most 

frequently  published  Jewish  book,  in  Hebrew  and  trans- 
lations, throws  light  on  theology  of  liberation.  The 
American  author,  A.  Waskow,  wrote  A Freedom  Version  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Campaigners. 

Tractate  Shabbat h 119b. 

17 

W.  Plaut : Judaism  and  the  Scientific  Spirit,  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregat ions . New  York:  1962; 

R.  Gittelsohn:  Wings  of  the  Morning.  (Course  for  an 
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integrated  view  of  science  and  theology),  ibid . 1969. 

Cf.  also  the  pedagogical  work  of  the  paediatrician 
J.  Korczak,  (H.  Goldszmid),  murdered  in  Treblinka. 
fils  works  How  to  Love  a Child  and  The  Rights  of  the 
Child  are  used  in  the  training  of  present-day  teachers. 

1 8 

Cf.  participation  by  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  (CCAR),  and  the  project  MAbr.  Heschel.  Memorial 
Forest  - Trees  and  Life  for  Vietnam",  c/o  Glengary  Road, 
Croton  on  Hudson,  N.  Y.  10520.  See  also:  A.J.  Heschel: 
God  in  Search  of  Man:  A Philosophy  of  Judaism.  New  York: 
Meridian,  1959. 

19 

Id.  The  Sabbath.  Its  meaning  for  Modern  Man.  New  York 

1951. 

20 

H.  Cox:  the  chapter  "Meditation  and  Sabbath"  in  his 
book:  Turning  East : The  Promise  and  Peril  of  the  New 
Orientalism . New  York:  1977. 
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22 

23 


24 
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For  instance,  see  Maimonides,  Code , I,  "On  Repentance", 

7,  4. 

K.  Kohler:  Jewish  Theology. . . . p.  248.  See  No.  9 above. 

Various  versions,  e.g.  Babylonian  Talmud.  Treatise 
Sot ah : "Aldultres s " , l4a,  and  see  s.v.  "Imitatio  Dei" 
in  Luewe-Mont ef iore : Anthology ; Kohler;  and  S.  Schechter: 
Aspects  of  Rabbinic  Theology. 

W.G.  Braude  (E.Tr.):  The  Midrash  on  Psalms.  Yale  Judaica 
Series,  No.  13»  2 vols. , 1959s  Vol.  1,  pp.  440-452; 

Vol.  2,  pp.  64,  68. 

Cf.  the  relevant  chapters  in  the  works  on  the  theology 
of  Judaism  listed  above  (note  9)>  and  the  articles  in 
Werblowsky  and  Wigoder  (eds. ) , Encyclopedia  of  the 
Jewish  Religion.  Jerusalem  1966,  and  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Judaica ( l6  vols . ) Jerusalem:  1971. 

S.H.  Dresner:  Jewish  Dietary  Laws:  their  Meaning  for  our 
Time . 1959;  Art.,  "Animals,  Cruelty  to",  in  Enc . Jud.  3 
( 1971 ) > also  the  monographs.  I.  Unna : Tierschutz  im 
Judentum.  Frankfurt:  1928;  M.  Landmann : Das  Tier  in  der 
.jiidischen  Weisung.  Berlin:  19591 

The  Talmud  attributes  these  traditions  to  Joshua.  They 
are  found  e.g.  in  the  Tractate  Baba  Kamma , "First  Gate", 
80a.  ff.  There  were  special  regulations  against  environ- 
mental pollution  in  Jerusalem,  ibid . 82b.  See  I. 

Epstein,  (ed. ) : Soncino  Talmud.  Vol.  2.  London:  1935* 

Maimonides:  Code.  XIV,  "Kings"  6,  10. 

Many  rabbis  even  in  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  were 
scientists  or  doctors.  Maimonides  was  a physician  at 
the  court  of  Sultan  Saladdin  of  Egypt.  See  I.  Jacob- 
ovits:  Jewish  Medical  Ethics.  A Comparative  and 
Historical  Study  of  the  Jewish  Religious  Attitude  to 

Medicine  and  its  Practice.  New  York:  1959;  D.M.  Feldman: 
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Marital  Relations,  Birth  Control  and  Abortion  in  Jewish 

Law.  New  York:  1968 ; F.  Rosner:  Modern  Medicine  and 
Jewish  Law.  New  York:”19727  Prom  a non-orthodox  point 
of  view,  see  E_.  B_._  Borowith : Choosing  a Six  Ethics.  New 
York:  1969.  The  Conference  of  Reform  Rabbis  ( 88th  CCAR 
Convention)  in  the  summer  of  1977 > in  a resolution  on 
energy,  decided  on  stronger  measures  by  the  members  of 
its  congregat ions  and  on  collective  action  against 
unnecessary  nuclear  reactors.  Another  resolution 
concerned  protection  of  children  from  physical,  sexual 
and  commercial  exploitation. 

^ H.  Cohen:  "Religiose  Postulate"  (1907)  in:  Jiidi sche 

Schriften,  I.  Ethische  und  religiose  Grundfragen.  Berlin: 
1924,  p.  6.  See  also  N.  Rot enstreich,  Jewish  Philosophy 
in  Modern  Times.  1968;”j7  Melker:  H.  Cohen's  Philosophy 
of  Judaism.  1968. 

31 

P . L . _Biberf eld : Das  noachidische  Urrecht . 1937; 

S7~ Berman : "Noachide  Laws"  in:  Encyclopaedia  Judaica 
I27~ll89”ff.  Jerusalem: 

H.  Cohen:  "Die  Nachst enliebe  im  Talmud"  (1888)  in:  op . 
c 1 t 7~fn7 30  supra ) « especially  p.  139  with  reference  to 
Babylonian  Talmud,  Tractate  Kethuboth,  "Marriage 
Contracts",  lly. 

33 

P.  Nave  Levinson:  "Auge  urn  Auge , Zahn  urn  Zahn"  in: 

G7 "Homme IT ~Der~s iebenarmige  Leuchter . Munich:  1976 , 
pp7  IOO-IO7”  (The  source  material  in  Bible  and  post- 
Biblical  Jewish  law.)  See  also:  H.H.  Cohn:  'Talion', 
in:  Enc.  Jud.15  (l97l),  741-2. 

34 

For  early  times,  see  Loewe-Mont ef iore : Anthology,  Ch. 

XVI,  "On  Charity",  p . "4l2"-”4397""nnd"not  es  ; I.  Abrahams: 
Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Ch.  XVII  - XVIII;  also 
Art.  "Charity",  Enc.  Jud . 5 (1971 ) 338-333. 

3 3 

I.  Abrahams:  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Ch.  XIX: 

^The  Medieval  Schools";  XX:  "The  Scope  of  Education", 

pp.  3^0  - 372. 

Cf.  E.H^Flannery : The  Anguish  of  the  Jews.  New  York: 

1963 ; ~R . R . _Ruether : Faith  and  Fratricide:  The  Theolog- 
ical Roots  of  Anti-Semitism.  New  York:  1974.  Also,  Ch. 
Klein:  Theologie  und  Ant i judaismus . Munich:  1973  (An 
analysis  of  materials  used  to  this  day  in  academic 
textbooks  in  Germany.) 

37 

Introduction  to  the  German  edition  of  the  Quaker  study, 
"Peace  for  the  Near  East".  Munich:  1972;  also  in 
Weizsacker’s  main  forum  the  prestigious  Evangelische 
Komment are . June  1974,  p . 333 • Cf.  A . R^_Eckardt : 

Christian  Attitudes  on  Jews  and  Judaism.  Institute  of 
Jewish  Affairs,  No,  21,  December  1971. 

3 8 

J Cf.  The  writings  of  the  Jewish  historians  S.D.  Goitein 
and  A.  Chouraqui ; the  Standing  Committee  of  Jews, 

Chr ist ians~and~Mus 1 ims  in  Europe  (JCM)  through  Rabb . 
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39 


40 
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42 


Lionel  Blue,  London,  and  Rev.  Prof.  Khouri,  Munster; 
Israel  Interfaith  Committee,  Jerusalem. 

Cf.  J.B.  Agus : The  Vision  and  the  Way.  An  Interpret- 
ation of  Jewish  Ethics,  New  York:  1966;  E.  Fromm:  You 
shall  be  as  Gods.  Fawcett  Books,  1966. 

Cf.  S.H.  Bergman:  Faith  and  Reason:  Modern  Jewish 
Thought T New” York : 1961,  esp.  the  chapters  on  the 
rationalist,  H.  Cohen,  and  the  mystic,  A. I.  Kook.  For 
Cohen’s  monumental  German  book  on  "The  Religion  of 
Reason  from  the  Sources  of  Judaism”  (l919)»  cf.  the 
English  resume  and  commentary  by  M.M.  Kaplan,  in  his 
book:  The  Purpose  and  Meaning  of  Jewish  Existence. 
Philadelphia:  1964.  See  also  the  19th-century  mystic 
from  Italy,  Rabbi  Elija  Benamozheg:  Israel  et  l’humanite 
Paris:  1961. 

G.S.  Rosenthal:  Maimonides:  His  Wisdom  for  Our  Time.  New 

York?- I 96 97 30  ff. 

Text  from  the  Hebrew  in  P.  Nave  Levinson:  "Konflikt  und 
Toleranz:  Rabbi  Leon  Modena  aus  Venedig"  in:  Saeculum 
26  (1973),  PP.  293  ff.;  ibid,  p.  328. 
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Ch.  6,  v.  103!  For  example,  states:  That  is  Allah  your 
Lord.  There  is  no  God  but  He.  the  creator  of  all 
things;  therefore  serve  him  and  he  has  charge  of  all 
things . 

Ch.  1,  v.  2:  For  example,  says:  Praise  be  to  Allah, 
the  Lord  of  all  the  worlds.  Ch.  19,  v.  65,  states: 
Lord  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  what  is  between 
them,  so  serve  him  and  be  patient  in  his  service. 
Knowest  thou  anyone  equal  to  him? 

Ch.  6,  v.  99. 

Ch.  4 , v . 1 . 

Vol.  IV,  pp.  322-3. 

Ch.  49,  v.  13. 

The  Holy  Quran.  Lahore,  1931,  4th  ed. , p.  979. 

Ch.  21,  v.  92. 

Ch.  10,  v.  19. 

Vol.  XI,  p.  328. 

Ch.  2,  v.  213. 

Vol.  II,  p.  282 

The  Holy  Quran,  p.89. 
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Ch.  42, 
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Ch.  32, 

V . 136 

Ch.  3, 

V.  5. 
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00 

Ch.  16, 

v.  36 . 

Ch.  35, 

v.  24. 

Vol.  VI,  p.  187  Cf.  Tafsir  al-Kashshaf , (another 
commentary  of  the  Quran)  Vol . I^  p7  403 . 

The  text  of  the  document  is  given  in  Ibn  Hisham:  Sirah 
al-Nabi , Vol.  II,  pp . 348  f f . 

Muhammad  Prophet  and  Statesman.  London:  Oxford  Univers- 
ity Press,  1961,  p.  94. 

Ph.  K.  Hitti:  History  of  the  Arabs.  London:  MacMillan  & 
Co7"Ltd7“8th  ed.  1964,  see  pp . 231-236. 

The  Abbasid  Kingdom  lasted  for  five  centuries  from  750 
to  1258  AD. 

See  History  of  the  Arabs,  op.  c it . , p.  354. 

See  Ibid,  p.  355. 

See  Ibid,  p.  357. 

See  Ph.  K.  Hitti:  Syria  a Short  History,  New  York: 

C ol 1 ier-Books7~ 196 1 , p.  111. 

See  T.W.  Arnold:  The  Preaching  of  Islam,  Lahore: 
Mohammad'Ashraf , 1965,  p . 63. 

See  History  of  the  Arabs,  op.  cit.,  p.  355* 

See  Ibid,  pp . 355-356. 

For  more  on  this,  see  DeLacy  O’Leary:  How  Greek  Science 
Passed  to  the  Arabs.  London:  Routledge  & Kegan  Paul 
Ltd.,  1964,  pp.  135-175.  See  also  History  of  the  Arabs, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  311-316. 

H.A.R.  Gibb:  Studies  on  the  Civilisation  of  Islam,  (ed. 
S7J7~ Shaw” and  W.R.  Polk, ) Boston:  Bacon  Press,  1962, 

p.  20. 

For  full  Arabic  text  see  Tarikh  al-Tabari,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  609.  The  writer  used  the  English  translation  as 
given  by  Robert  Payne:  The  Holy  Sword.  New  York:  Collier 
Books,  1962,  p.  116. 

Anthony  Nutting:  The  Arab s . Toronto:  Mentor  Books,  1964, 

p7”497 

The  Arabs  in  History.  New  York:  Harper  & Row,  i960, 
p.  38.  See  also  C.  Brockelmann:  History  of  the  Islamic 
Peoples . London:  Routledge  & Kegan  Paul  Ltd., 1952,  p.  56. 

See  Ibid , p.  121  Cf.  A.  Guillaume:  Islam . Penguin  Books 
Ltd,  1964,  p.  80. 
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See  Syria  a Short  History,  p.  105.  See  also  H.A.R.  Gibb: 
Mohammedanism . London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1954, 
p.  4.  See  further,  Arnold:  The  Preaching  of  Islam, 
op . cit . , p . 69 . 

A Study  of  History:  Abridgment . New  York:  Dell  Publish- 
ing Co.,  1965,  Vol.  II,  p.  214. 

The  Preaching  of  Islam,  op,  cit..  chapter  III,  pp . 45-102. 

See  (ed. ) : Al. Islam  Din  Al-Isyt irakiah,  Ahmad  Farraj, 
Cairo:  Al-Dar  al-Qawniah,  n.d,  pp . 66-67. 

Ishtirakiah  al-Islam.  Cairo:  Al-Dar  al-Qawniah,  n.d, 
p.  126  ff. 
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